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HIRTY years ago the dry cell electric 

battery was only an interesting lab- 
oratory demonstration. It had no com- 
mercial value. Its possibilities were 
scarcely dreamed of. 


To-day there are many, many thou- 
sands in one form.or another in various 
sizes helping to do the world’s work. 


The outstanding factor in this develop- 
ment is the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
of New York. It was mainly through the 
untiring effort of this great organization 
that the dry cell became a known quantity 
—Columbia Batteries, Eveready Unit Cells. 


When the possibilities of popular radio 
burst on the horizon, Eveready was ready. 
Ready with the dry cell battery around 
which the radio engineers built the WD-11 
vacuum tube. To-day—keeping pace with 
radio—there is an Eveready Radio Bat- 
tery for every radio use, packed with long- 
sustained power, jammed with stamina. 


That, in short, is the advertising story 
of Eveready Radio Batteries. A story 
that is constructive in its purpose and con- 
vincing in its selling appeal. Advertising 
Headquarters enjoys telling it. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The following is an extract from a letter received 
from an executive of a prominent building material sil 
firm located in Kansas City, Mo.: Pub 
une 
“Since returning I have learned from our Vor 
officials that the Middle Western farmer is 
enjoying unusually good crops, for which 
he is receiving comparatively high prices. Mv 
As a result, the farmers are paying off all 
their debts and the banks are flushed with 
cash. One of our banks here has run up a Wh 
$15,000,000 increase in deposits during the 
PAST FOUR WEEKS. 
“They say that the farmer is paying off his 
obligations with his wheat money and that “i 
the cash he receives from his corn and oats I 
crops (and the prospects for these are also foot 
very good) will be ‘velvet’ for him. = 
“Already the sales of high priced farm ma- fror 
chinery have jumped in this section, and ro 
you know that this is one of the best indi- 
cations of the farmers’ buying power.”— that 
September 9, 1924. a 
In three months everybody will be seeking the a 
rural market. a sh 
quit 
Are you a leader or a follower? Why not look into ail 
this situation now? We are prepared to help if you B 
viou 
say the word. in 
ques 
P wels 
The Standard Farm Papers |] * 
‘ ; h 
Reach over TWO MILLION prosperous farm homes pf 
Wisconsin Agriculturist The Breeder’s Gazette an 
American Agriculturist | Hoard’s Dairyman his 
Progressive Farmer The Nebraska Farmer cons 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pacific Rural Press . ' 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul ae 
The Farmer’s Wife the | 
Sc 
Western Representatives Sina, Siieaatiatine pe 
| Sruloe ©. Ridhrdsen, Go. sr Watsaoe C. Rromanpsox, Tne that 
| Tra ion Bidg. their 
Chien: New York City oat 
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Manufacturer’s or or Dealer’ sN a Be 


Which Counts Most? 


What about This Bugbear That Worries So Many Stvtitein? A 
Personal Study of an Important Phase of Merchandising 
and Merchant-Psychology 


By Alex Osborn 


“— COULD pack cigar stubs in 
my cartons and sell them for 
food. That's how strong my trade- 
mark is.’ 

“T could buy second-hand shoes 
from the Mexican Army and sell 
them for $10 per pair. That’ s how 
strong my store name is.’ 

Not in these words, but still in 
that sense, I got these two boasts 
from two men of the old school. 
The first one was a manufacturer 
whose father had built up a food 
business for him. The second was 
a shoe dealer who had carved out 
quite a success for himself as a 
merchant in a fairly large city. 

Both these statements are ob- 
viously dead wrong. Somewhere 
in between there lies the truth. The 
question is: Which has more 
weight—the name of the manu- 
facturer or the name of the 
dealer? On that question hinges 
the final effectiveness of millions 
of dollars of national advertising. 

Since it was a shoe dealer who 
expressed this egotistical faith in 
his own name, and implied such 
consummate contempt for the name 
of the manufacturer’s brand, I 
thought that I might search among 
the shoe trade for at least part of 
the answer. 

So I took a couple of days off 
and went out and talked to thirty- 
four shoe merchants and found 
that twenty-seven of them thought 
their own names were more im- 
portant, whereas only seven of 
them would place greater value on 


the brand name of the shoes they 
bought and sold. 

A very small merchant with a 
store at Niagara Falls said this: 

“Though we handle many well- 
advertised lines we have found it 
more profitable to feature our 
name alone. Tourist trade pays ab- 
solutely no attention to trade 
names, but buys things which are 
the cheapest. Local trade differs 
from the tourist in the fact that 
it is always glad to know that 
things it buys are of a _ well- 
known make.” 

Opposed to this was the state- 
ment of the biggest store of its 
kind around Western New York. 
The manager described his policy 
thus: 

“We are an old-established firm 
and our name is a household word 
around Buffalo. Even while we 
feel that our local name is far 
stronger than trade names, we 
could not afford to sell merchan- 
dise without a _ national trade 
name. This fact forces us to carry 
nationally advertised products such 
as Hart Schaffner & Marx suits, 
Bostonian Shoes, Stetson and 
Dunlap Hats, Arrow Collars, etc.” 

No conclusions could come from 
opinions as diverse as these. What 
could the answer -be? 

I recalled an experience of some 
twelve years ago when I was in 
the metal bed business. At that 
time, I was selling trade-marked 
beds, backed with a definite guar- 
antee on the part of the manufac- 
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turer. Whenever we sold any of 
our beds to a department store, 
we had to take our own name- 
plate off the foot-rail and substi- 
tute the name-plate of the mer- 
chant instead. 

I wondered if the department 
store still had this ironclad policy. 
So I went to the store that had 
been my best customer a decade 
before. The same man still man- 
ages the furniture department. I 
was not entirely surprised to find 
that 80 per cent of the beds on 
this floor are now branded with 
the name-plate of their manufac- 
turer—Simmons, 


CHANGE PLEASES MERCHANT 


This change had come about 
gradually—quite against the will 
of the department-store merchant. 
It had been a matter of evolution. 
But, since national advertising, 
plus time, had brought about that 
which seemed impossible in my day 
as a bed salesman, I wondered how 
the buyer felt about the change. 
To my surprise, he accepted it 
as a benefit rather than as a blight. 

In fact, this man had enough 
foresight to see that now he could 
keep a better selection of beds in 
his limited floor-space by concen- 
trating on the Simmons line. He 
could get ‘better service, because 
now he is a much bigger customer 
of one manufacturer, than of the 
many with whom he used to deal. 

“And if anything goes wrong 
with one of these beds,” he vol- 
unteered, “the customer does not 
put the entire blame on our store, 
but divides that blame between 
Simmons and ourselves. We want 
them to come to us with any com- 
plaint and they do. But they come 
to us in a different spirit, because 
they realize that behind that bed 
is not only the guarantee of the 
store but also of the manufacturer. 
And the manufacturer is glad to 
make good on any complaint that 
we pass on to him.” 

This last point struck me forci- 
bly and recalled an experience that 
I had had in New York last fall. 
One evening, when in a hurry to 
keep a dinner engagement, I real- 
ized I needed a clean collar. It 
was too late to go to the hotel, so 
I stopped in a very exclusive store 
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on Madison Avenue and said to 
the high-class salesman: 

“Please give me a-collar like the 
‘one I have on.” 

He gave me one, and after quite 
a struggle I put it on. I gave him 
a dollar and he gave me only fift) 
cents in change. 

“Fifty cents for one collar?” ! 
asked with some ire. “What kind 
is it?” 

He replied, with a pride that 
meant nothing to me—‘“It’s ou: 
own brand; it’s made of real 
linen.” 

The collar bothered me all eve- 
ning. And I never wore it again. 
I could not make it fit. 

That store is most convenient to 
me. I am next door to it twenty- 
five or thirty times a year. | 
would probably buy quite a few 
shirts, neckties and socks there- 
but—I will never go there again. | 
am kept away by a deep-seated 
prejudice to which that ill-fitting 
collar gave birth. 

I really believe that if that col- 
lar had been an Arrow, an Ide, or 
an E & W, I would not bear that 
ill-will toward that merchant. | 
then would have blamed the manu- 
facturer, as much or even more 
than I blamed the store. 

Maker’s name?—or merchant’s 
name?—which? The more I 
studied this question the more I 
came to feel that the two objec- 
tions which prevent a merchant 
from identifying himself with a 
branded article are; First, Vanity— 
and second, Fear. 

Egotism is human, and almost 
universal. It leads the merchant 
to say to himself: “My name is 
everything, the manufacturer is 
only the man who makes the 
goods.” 

In talking with merchants, I 
have found that fear or caution is 
the second objection. This often 
takes the form as expressed by 
a department store head to whom 
I went for further light: 

“We try to avoid identifying 
ourselves with a branded line,” 
he explained, “because we do not 
want to build prestige for a manu- 
facturer. We feel that’ once we 
have established his line in our 
city, he will not give us the co- 
operation he gave us at the start. I 
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in. Rural America buys in the 


ty small villages and cross 
. road trading centers 
. I 
- These small towns are also the center of 
a. information and advice. Dealer, doctor, 
or banker and even “Cousin Martha” all wield 
hat : 

I a strong influence on rural purchases. The 


church is the center of activity. Church 
people are the community leaders. 


By Remember—the hardest hitting magazine 
ant in the small town is 


‘|| Christian. 
Herald 





“In small towns where church homes dominate’’ 


1u- ‘BIBLE HOUSE , NEW YORK 
































have in mind one line we handled 
three years ago. We actually spent 
thousands of dollars of our own 
money advertising it. When it be- 
gan to go strong, the manufac- 
turer tried to lord it over us. He 
began to take arbitrary stands 
both on the prices we had to pay 
for the goods, and the way we 
ought to sell them. Finally, we 
gave up the line entirely.” 

I saw this feeling of caution ex- 
pressed one time at a banquet of 
druggists who were Rexall deal- 
ers. I happened to sit next to 
Louis K. Liggett at the head 
table. After we finished our 
speeches, questions were called 
for. Always in a group of the kind 
there is one loud-mouthed, boast- 
ful, boisterous fellow who can be 
relied upon to upset the apple-cart 
unless it is thoroughly under- 
pinned. He was there. He got up. 

“IT want to know,” he began, 
“whether, after we have built up 
the Rexall brand in our town, you 
will come along and put in a 
branch of your own and take the 
business away from us.” 

Mr. Liggett replied very frank- 
ly. He said something like this: 

“We have never yet taken away 
the Rexal franchise from a dealer 
who is playing square with the 
line. In one city, it is true, we did 
put in a branch after taking the 
franchise away from the merchant. 
I would be very happy to have you 
dealers appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate this case, and if you do 
not agree with me that we were 
justified in taking this action, we 
will quit our branch and give the 
franchise to anyone you say. To 
establish a branch requires a great 
deal of capital, and if we can get 
a fair per capita rate of business 
out of the Rexall agent, you can 
rest assured that we are glad to 
let him keep his franchise, be- 
cause it means better business for 
us. 

The more I have looked into 
this question, the more I am con- 
vinced that a dealer runs a very 
small chance of losing what he has 
built for any such reason as the 
cupidity of the manufacturer. Al- 
most every manufacturer that I 
know is anxious to avoid the prob- 


I stopped in a very exclusive store 
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lem of ultimate distribution to the 
consumer, He has enough to do 
in taking care of all the various 
functions of manufacture, without 
actually going into the retail busi- 
ness himself. 

But, even at that, there still may 
be some danger that a dealer will 
build up a line only to find that 
the franchise is lost in favor of 
a factory-branch. Surely that is a 
possibility, even though remote. 
But against this “out,” are the 
much bigger advantages that the 
dealer gets with a branded line— 
advantages that often outweigh, 
many times over, both the natural 
ounce of caution, as well as a 
large tonnage of ego. 


DEALER GAINS 


In the first place, on a branded 
line the manufacturer is doing a 
great deal of advertising. Even if 
this advertising be entirely na- 
tional, there is quite a share of it 
going into the dealer’s own terri- 
tory. To the dealer identified with 
that line, that $100, or $1,000, or 
$10,000 worth of advertising that 
hits his territory is as good as 
money in his pocket. 

In addition to this dollar-and- 
cents value, when he identifies his 
store with that publicity he can 
count on a certain amount of 
actual demand, over and above 
what his own location and good- 
will would ordinarily bring him. 
Even though the brand itself be 
but moderately advertised—even 
though it may be but partially 
known, rather than positively 
demanded—isn’t there a big adr 
vantage to the dealer in featuring 
an article that carries: with it a 
certain degree of acceptance which 
the manufacturer has built? Peo- 
ple prefer to buy advertised goods. 
That can hardly be gainsaid. If 
there should be any question of 
doubt on that point, the survey of 
the National Trade Association 
ought to be pretty conclusive. 
Here are the two questions the 
association asked, and the an- 
swers: 

Question 1. When you go into a 
store and find two articles of a 
similar nature for sale at the same 

(Continued on page 169) 
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- Watch this baby whisk off the whiskers 
+ “You fellas are old-fashioned. Why don’tcha get a 
d- real he-razor like mine?” 
his “Gee, Walt. You're always blowin’ round about sumpin’ 
an new. What makes ya think your razor’s so darn good?” 
of “Shucks—look at the blade on this safety razor. Twice 
ve as long as yours. Works twice as fast. Just race me 
d- and I’ll show ya.” 
os Half a million boys, present or eventual shavers, read 
en 
ly ‘The ° B 
merican Doy 
7 Wide-awake and alert, nothing escapes the watchful 
ch eyes of these keen youngsters. And they’re at an age 
S- when shaving either looms imminent or is a newly ac- 
is. quired art—they average 1534 to 16 years old. 
If These boys are a selected, 100% market for manufac- 
of turers of safety razors, mirrors, brushes and other shav- 
of ing accessories. They’ve got to have them. And they'll 
on buy yours if you advertise your products where they’re 
re, sure to see them—in THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy reach- 
he ing us by June 15th will appear in August. 
n- 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
a ~ (Member A.B. C.) 
hs Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Products that 
every American 
woman asks for 


JI WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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Drug Products advertised by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Cutex 

Formamint 

, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Jergens Lotion 
Odo-ro-no 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pond’s Cold Cream —V anishing Cream 
Sloan’s Liniment 
Stacomb 

Unguentine 

Vauy 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Fay 


oo = 


N any drug store in the country 
you will find these products. 


American women have come to 
think of them as part of their daily 
lives. Dealers are glad to stock 
them because they have found 
that calls for them pour in day after day. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has been 
associated with the advertising of many of these 
products since they were first put on the market. 
In many instances, starting from small begin- 
nings these products have won and held leader- 
ship in their fields. 

If you make a product selling through drug 
stores the experience of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company will help you sell in greater volume. 





THOMPSON CQO. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














A Guide to the Purchasing Power 
of Distribution Centres 


How to Get the Fundamental Elements for Any Investigation Related to 
Sales Possibilities and Sales Quotas 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 
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ERTAIN phases of practically 

all selling effort are merely a 
case of “the blind leading the 
blind”; or, at least, that was the 
opinion expressed by an executive 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in recently ex- 
plaining the motive of an investi- 
gation that will soon result in the 
publication of “Population’s Pur- 
chasing Power,” a booklet of 
fifty closely printed pages of facts 
and information of inestimable 
value to advertising and sales 
managers in numerous lines of 
business. 

Several prominent economists 
of the Government have repeated- 
ly said that the greatest present 
need of American merchandising 
is an adequate means of deter- 
mining the consuming or absorb- 
ing power of markets, and those 
of the Chamber are fully agreed. 
A great many manufacturers and 
distributors also have arrived at 
the same conclusion, a fact that is 
demonstrated by the innumerable 
inquiries on the subject received 
during the last few years by both 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Department of Commerce. 
Many months ago, these inquiries 
prompted a campaign of research 
on the part of the Chamber, and 
the resulting report is remarkable 
in that it not only presents for the 
first time the figures whereby a 
number of important markets may 
be measured, but also fully ex- 
plains how the information may 
be used to the best advantage. 

As the foreword of the report 
states, the principal part is com- 
posed of analyses of the popula- 
tions of thirty-one centres of dis- 
tribution in the United States, 
together with summaries of all of 
the figures. The age, sex, nativ- 
ity, color and occupation are de- 
fined for each of the thirty-one 
cities as well as the territory sur- 


rounding it, with estimates of the 


number of distributors and the 
very important factors of housing 
conditions. The text then con 
tinues : 

“These figures are the funda- 
mental elements of any investiga- 
tion related to sales possibilities 
and sales quotas. They are de- 
rived from the Census... and 
from the surveys of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics which em- 
brace the expenditures of more 
~~ 12,000 workingmen’s fami- 
ies.’ 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 


The compilations include the 
expenditures in each city for 
food, clothing, furniture and 
housefurnishings, fuel and light, 
and miscellaneous commodities. 
Wherever enough facts have been 
unearthed to justify a  sub- 
division of these fundamental 
items it has been done, as in the 
case of furniture and _ house- 
furnishings and clothing; but, as 
yet, the item of food has resisted 
all attempts to segregate it as 
“fresh meat,” “preserved meat,” 
“canned goods” and the like. 
However, enough information is 
given in the facts and figures pre- 
sented to serve as a_ valuable 
guide in determining the possi- 
bilities of the markets, and there 
is little doubt that the Chamber 
will carry on its work in this 
direction until all of. the impor- 
tant markets of the country are 
similarly analyzed. 

In “Population’s Purchasing 
Power,” the compilations include 
statistics and summaries of At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Denver, De- 
troit, Houston, Indianapolis: 
Jacksonville, Florida; Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, New York, 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, _ Pitts- 
burgh; Portland, Maine; Port- 
land, Oregon; Richmond, St. 
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Check Your Iowa 


Distribution 


with this Booklet 


See how closely your dealer organization and your 
distribution in lowa parallels the circulation of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


This booklet is a complete analysis of our 145,000 
daily and 130,000 Sunday circulation. 


It shows the number of families as well as the 
number of Des Moines Register and Tribune sub- 
scribers in every county and in every city and town 
in Iowa. It also contains a dot map that visualizes 
our coverage. of the state. 


May we mail you a copy? 


The Register and Tribune 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Represented by I. A. Klein, New York; Guy 8. Osborn, Chicago; Jos. R. Sco- 


laro, Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Louis; and R. J. Bidwell Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Louis, San Francisco and Oak- 
land, Savannah, Seattle, and 
Scranton. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in 
this work, has plainly proved that 
the value of statistical informa- 
tion can be realized only when 
the facts are properly analyzed in 
their logical relationship, and a 
hint as to the difficulties sur- 
rounding such an arrangement of 
facts is contained in a statement 
of the text which reads: 

“We do not know, for example, 
the number of retail groceries in 
the United States or in any but 
a very few of the cities; and of 
these few we do not know how 
many are chain groceries or how 
many are independently owned. 
This is not only true of groceries 
but of hardware stores and of 
those stores where hardware is 
sold—because hardware is sold in 
many stores which are not re- 
garded as hardware stores. Safety 
razors are sold not only in prac- 
tically all hardware stores, but in 
department stores, in drug stores, 
and in many tobacco stores. Until 
these factors are known—until a 
satisfactory enumeration of deal- 
ers in different classes of com- 
modities is accomplished, one of 
the great elements of _ sales 
quotas will be lacking. A move- 
ment is on foot today to supply 


this void, but it is a work of 


great magnitude and cannot be 
completed within a few weeks or 
even a few months.” 

Considering numerous handi- 
caps and limitations of the kind, 
the Chamber has found a remark- 
able method of making available 
figures and statistical facts tell 
the limits and possibilities of the 
markets for a great variety of 
manufactured goods. And _ to 
many readers the most important 
feature of the report will be the 
typical applications of the infor- 
mation pointed out by the text. 

These are stated as retail and 
manufacturing problems, such as, 
“A retail dealer in footwear 
wishes to learn whether or not he 
is securing his proportion of the 
trade in his city.” Another prob- 
lem is stated: 

“The manufacture of an im- 
proved electric curling iron is 
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contemplated ; but. before starting 
production the manufacturer 
wishes to determine the possible 
sales in each of the leading cities, 
based upon a maximum output of 
50,000 irons.” 

Several other problems of the 
kind are given for examples, and 
their solutions are then traced 
through the statistics to satisfac- 
tory conclusions. This process 
reveals some unusual information, 
such as the total use of infants’ 
wear by children under five years 
of age, and an accurate account 
of the adult male clothing used by 
the population beyond the age of 
fifteén. 

“Population’s Purchasing 
Power” was written and compiled 
under the personal direction of 
Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the 
Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. A copy of the 
booklet will be mailed to any 
reader of Printers’ INK who will 
write the Chamber for it on a 
letterhead of his company. 


New York Agency Council 
Elects New Governors 


The New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies held a meeting at New York 
on September 18. The following were 
elected members of the board of gov- 
ernors for the two-year term from 
1924 to 1926: 

William J. Boardman, George Bat- 
ten Company, Inc.; Robert Tinsman, 
Federal (Advertising Agency,  Inc.; 
M. P. Gould, M. P. Gould Company, 
and Merrill B. Sands, of The Erickson 
Company, Inc. 

The following continue as members 
of the board of governors for the year 
1924-1925: Stewart L. Mims, J. Walter 
Thompson Comnany, Inc.; Wendell P. 
Colton, Wendell P. Colton Company. 
and John H. Hawley, of the Hawley 
Advertising Company, Inc. 

he officers of the council for the 
ensuing year will be elected later. 


United Cigar Stores Appoint 


Doremus 

The United Cigar Stores Company of 
America, New York, has appointe! 
Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency, as its advertising counsel. <A 
fall campaign on Ricoro cigars will be 
started immediately. Newspapers will 
be used. 

The Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
Rochester, advertising agency, will con- 
tinue to direct that part of the United 
advertising which it has handled in the 
past. 
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. Manufacturers of either toilet or 
514 Miles of laundry soap will find valuable sales 


opportunities revealed in The 


Toilet Soap Journal’s new 1924 survey of Mil- 


waukee consumers. 





The 8,137,000 bars of toilet 
soap consumed in Milwaukee 
during 1923, if placed end to 
end, would reach a distance of 
514 miles. Out of 68 brands of 
toilet soap in use, five brands 
enjoy more than 90% of the 
total sales. The “why” in this 
case is easily answered—four of 
these manufacturers advertised 
exclusively in The Milwaukee 
Journal. The fifth used twice 
as much space in this paper as 
in the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. In the Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin market, The 
Milwaukee Journal sells more 
goods at a lower cost per sale 
than any other publication in 
the world. 





‘every five families in Mil- 
waukee—first city in diversity 


Read by more than four out of The Mih l 
of industry. JOUR by Meri 


































Acorn Radio Co. 
Airex Radio 
Airway Elec. Co. 


A. V. Anthony & Co. 
Buell Mfg. Co. 
Central Radio Lab. 

-A. W. Coates 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co 
F. L. Duck Mfg. Co. 
Farad Condenser Co. 
Formica Insulation Co. 


Gold Seal Prod. Co. 
E. B. Harr 

Norman N. Henley 
Hexnite Co. 

Ideal M. O. Co. 
Inland Elec. Co. 
Lane Mig. Co. 
Liberty M. O. House 
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41 National.. 


and their preferred 


The following Radio Adver- 
tisers, in scheduling the Chicago 
allotment of their last national 
campaigns, placed exclusive or 
dominant lineage in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner: 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


French Bat. & Carb. Co. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 


Sept. 25, 1924 


Michigan Radio Corp. 
Marco Meyer & Co. 
Mid-Kontinent Radio Co. 
Mitchell Blair Co. 

Nordisk M. O. Co. 
Peerblow Mig. Co. 

Radio Instruments Co. 
Roll-O Crystal Co. 

Ruth Radio Co. 
Shepard-Potter Co., Inc. 
W. C. Shinn Mfg. Co. 
Stationers Whol. Sup. Co. 
Steinite Lab. 

Sterling Mig. Co. 
Telephone Maintenance Co. 
Tri-City Radio Elec. Sup. Co. 
Universal Co. 

Westburg Engineering Co. 
Winkler-Reichmann Co, 
Workrite Mfg. Co. 
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Advertisers 


Chicago Newspaper 


TheChicago Herald&@Examiner, 
through its Radio Section, pro- 
motes radio as a necessary source 
of education and entertainment; 
it acknowledges the importance 
of radio and gives it an essential 
place in every home. 


Incidentally, the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner reaches Over a 
Million prospective buyers of 
radio equipment every Sunday. 


LY 


Circulation Is Power... 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Household Appliances 
for 686,303 Homes 


The most popular—because it is the most 
effective—sales medium for household utili- 
ties in Chicago is The Chicago Daily News. 


With its circulation of approximately 
400,000—1,200,000 readers—The Daily News 
reaches the great majority of the financially 
competent households of Chicago in which 
English is read. 


That manufacturers and dealers in house- 
hold utilities realize this fact is shown by 
The Daily News outstanding leadership in 
this class of advertising. In the first eight 
months of 1924 The Chicago Daily News 
published 96,714 agate lines of Household 
Utilities advertising as against 50,502 lines 
published by the daily newspaper having the 
next highest score. 


There are 686,303 homes in Chicago and 
the greater number of these that you want to 
reach look for advertising information and 
guidance to 





‘THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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How Ide Sells Its Salesmen on 


Each New Model 


Even though You Do Not Make Collars You May Have the Problem of 
Selling Your Salesman on a New Model of Your Product 


By Ira Fleming 


Advertising Manager, Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc. 


) ites gah additions of new 
models is the life-blood of the 
collar business. 

While, of course, many men 
stick to one style of collar year 
in and year out, there is a vast 
host that demands “something 
new and different,” as each new 
season rolls around. 

For many years it has been the 
policy of Geo. P. Ide & Co. to 
bring out at least one new fea- 
tured model, twice a year—spring 
and fall. Sometimes the same 
model is made in two different 
heights, each under a different 
name. Occasionally, several en- 
tirely different models are put on 
the market in a single season, as, 
for example, three or four years 
ago when styles in collars sud- 
denly shifted from high collars 
to extremely low ones. But as a 
general rule, we aim to introduce 
but one new model in the spring 
and one in the fall. 

The fact having been established 
by past experience that a goodly 
percentage of men are interested 
and will buy the new models, it 
logically follows that Ide dealers 
look forward to new collar intro- 
ductions. For the dealer it means 
a fresh weapon to stimulate trade. 
It gives him something new to 
talk about. It brings people into 
his store; and besides the sale of 
collars, it provides a wedge for 
the sale of other merchandise. 

Now, of course, just because a 
collar is new is not in itself suffi- 
cient reason for the dealer to 
stock it. Naturally he must be 
convinced that it is authentic in 
fashion, that it represents the lat- 
est and best thought in collar de- 
sign. He must feel reasonably 
certain that it is adapted to or 
will meet favor with his particular 
class of trade. And last, but by 
no means least, he wants to know 
what Ide’s plans are for advertis- 


ing it and otherwise helping him 
to move it in satisfactory volume 
from his shelves. 

A word as to how new models in 
collars originate may be of inter- 
est. A great many of them, like 
“Topsy,” seem to “just grow up.” 
Occasionally new shapes are “in- 
spired,” but more often the ones 
that really go over are the result 
of evolution. All sorts of varia- 
tions of present best sellers are 
constantly being made with the 
hope of hitting upon a winner. 
The great style centres, both here 
and abroad, are watched carefully, 
and many of:the new creations 
are adaptations of made-to-order 
shapes worn by those who “set 
the style pace” in London and 
New York. 

With this picture of the atti- 
tude of the collar wearer, and of 
the dealer, this brings us to our 
own selling force. 


NEW MODELS MEAN VOLUME 


An Ide salesman looks forward 
to a new collar introduction for 
pretty nearly the same reasons as 
does a dealer. It swells his vol- 
ume. It means new additional 
business from present customers. 
If the new model “catches on,” it 
brings re-orders, week after week, 
extending over a long period, 
sometimes several years, with lit- 
tle effort save picking up the or- 
ders. It provides the salesman 
with something fresh to talk 
about when approaching prospec- 
tive dealers. 

Likewise the things that an Ide 
salesman wants to know about a 
new model are similar to what the 
dealer is most interested in learn- 
ing. The salesman wants to be 
assured of the authenticity. of the 
style; that it fills a real need; 
that it has a fair chance of “going 
over big”; and he wants to know 
all about the company’s plans for 
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popularizing the model, and help- 
ing the dealer. 

With the foregoing background 
set forth it will perhaps be best 
to explain our method of selling 
our salesmen on a new model by 
letting a letter promoting the pres- 


Dress well and Succeed 


Sept. 25, 1924 


of Retailers, by embodying in all 
of our advertisements, their slo- 
gan—‘Dress Well and Succeed.’ 
This will include periodicals, 
street-car cards, posters, dealers’ 
window cards, etc. 

“We are the first national ad- 


Refiecting fashions latest 
trend tc longer points -- 


CORN SS 


GEO P IDE & CO Jnc Makers TROY NY 


ANNOUNCING A NEW MODEL IN STREET-CAR CARDS—AN INDICATION OF ONE OF THE 
VARIED WAYS IN WHICH THE CONSUMER IS REACHED 


ent fall season’s featured collar— 
Idepride—give the story. 

The letter, accompanied by a 
sample of the new collar, reads: 


Idepride Collar 


“Sample of the above-named 
new starched collar for fall is go- 
ing forward to you today. 

“Before taking up this model in 
detail, we want to dwell a bit, in a 
general way, on the outlook for 
starched collars during the com- 
ing fall and winter seasons. 

“You have doubtless been fol- 
lowing with interest the ‘Dress- 
Well-and-Succeed’ movement, re- 
cently launched by the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

“In our opinion, it is the one 
biggest thing done to date toward 
arousing the men of America to 
the importance of their attire—to 
correcting the carelessness or in- 
difference into which they have 
fallen during the past several 
years. 

“We are sure that you will be 
pleased to learn that we have ar- 
ranged to definitely link up our 
own advertising with the cam- 
paign of the National Association 








vertisers to make this move, and 
the headquarters of the National 
Association of Retailers appear 
to be very much elated at our ac- 
tion. Following is excerpt from 
letter received by us from Mr. 
Chas. E. Wry, executive director 
of the association: 

_We feel as you do about this propo- 
sition. We believe it holds the greatest 
possibilities of anything that has ever 
been attempted in the promotion of dress 
consciousness, and increased sales are 
sure to follow. But there is something 
bigger than sales in this idea. There is 
no question that better attire does help 
toward success, for as men succeed, they 
not only buy more clothes, but more of 
everything. From examples that have al- 
ready occurred in towns where the cam- 
paign is being conducted, we know it 
does help business in every direction in 
and outside the clothing and furnishing 
goods field. 


“With the turning of the tide 
toward more careful attire it is 
but natural that starched collars, 
which have always been the choice 
of truly well-groomed men, should 
again come into their own. 

“Fashion’s latest decree is long 
points, as expressed in the /dc- 
pride. And we cannot refrain 
from the pun that the Idepride 
is long on good points. 

“Tt is an adaptation of a model 
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that has lately proved very popu- 
lar in the exclusive shops of Lon- 
don and New York. 

“It is graceful in line; different, 
without the least suggestion of 
freakishness ; unusually becoming ; 
permits easy and high-snug knot- 
ting of the cravat; points lie 
gracefully without digging into 
the shirt ; zephyr-weight ; flexible ; 
as comfortably fitting as the most 
finicky of men could wish for. 
Truly it should find a place in the 
wardrobe of men who would 
dress up instead of dressing down. 

Its dimensions are: Points 3 
inches, back 1% inches; sizes 13 
to 17%; quarter sizes 13% to 
16%. 

“Deliveries September 25. 

“As you examine the sample, 
we feel sure that you will agree 
that our designing department is 
to be congratulated in providing 
us with such a splendid master- 
piece. Surely, they have put in 
our hands just the weapon we 
need to ‘bag business’ in big vol- 
ume. 

“To pave the way for your call 
upon the trade we are sending out 
to every dealer in the United 
States, the accompanying folder 
announcing the introduction of 
the Idepride. 

“Full-page announcements will 
also appear in the September is- 
sues of all the principal trade 
journals in the men’s wear field. 

The Jdepride will be .featured 
in our national advertising com- 
mencing October 1. With this 
bulletin we are sending you ad- 
vance proofs of our newspaper 
advertisements, with complete jist 
of papers in which they will ap- 
pear, and dates of insertion. 

“We have had one of America’s 
foremost commercial artists paint 
a most attractive picture portray- 
ing the Jdepride. From_ this 
painting were lithographed, in 
nine colors, our street-car cards, 
posters, and dealers’ window dis- 
play cards and streamers. See 
samples which we have sent you 
under separate cover. 

“As an extra help for the dealer 
in making an attractive window 
or store display of the IJdepride, 
we have arranged to. supply 
empty boxes covered with a design 
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made from the above-mentioned 
painting. You know the success 
we had last spring with our 
checker-design boxes. When you 
see the sample of the new box 
which we are sending you, with 
its vastly more attractive design, 


‘ we feel sure that you'll agree that 


we should have no difficulty in ar- 
ranging for at least half again as 
many window displays as we had 
in the spring. 

“Naturally we desire and expect 
complete country-wide distribu- 
tion of this, our featured collar. 
Every customer on our books 
should have the Idepride on his 
shelves by the time the advertis- 
ing starts. And, when booking 
your orders, don’t forget to ar- 
range for the window displays. 
You know that that is the great 
connecting link between our ad- 
vertising and the dealer’s store— 
the thing that insures turnover. 

“Go to it then—and let the key- 
note of your work be, A Thor- 
ough Canvass of Every Single 
Men’s Wear Store in Your Terri- 
tory.” 

After the salesmen have re- 
ceived their samples and have had 
ample time to digest the bulletin 
and printed matter from the home 
office, they are then called in to 
the branch house from which they 
operate for a general conference, 
presided over by the branch house 
manager. 

The various selling points of 
the new model are here taken up 
one by one and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The advertising is -re- 
viewed in detail. Plans for effect- 
ing a quick canvass of all ter- 
ritories are decided upon. Special 
emphasis is laid on the matter of 
window and store displays. 

This conference lasts a full day, 
and it is our aim to start the 
salesmen on their territories not 
only thoroughly posted on the 
subject but keyed to such a point 
of enthusiasm that there is no stop- 
ping them when it comes to the 
matter of getting the order. 


Appoints Scheck Agency 
_ The McDonough-Lydon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lydon table pads, Ho- 
en, N. J., has placed its advertising 
account with the Scheck Advertising 
Agency, Newark. 
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Jewelers’ Co-operative Cam- 


paign to Begin Immediately 

While definite plans have not been 
completed for the three-year advertis- 
ing campaign on jewelry which will be 
conducted by the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association, Newark, N. J., 
lans are about completed for a_pre- 
iminary campaign which’ will begin 
immediately. The details of this cam- 
paign were approved at a recent meeting 
in New York of the general executive 
and advertising committees and _ the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Bos- 
ton, advertising agency, was appointed 
advertising counsel. The preliminary 
campaign will begin in October and _ be 
continued through November and De- 
cember. 

The three-year campaign calls for an 
expenditure of $1,000,000. Emphasis 
will be placed on the association’s 
slogan, “Buy Gifts that Last.” A 
complete report telling how the associ- 
ation is raising funds for this adver- 
tising, giving the mediums to be used 
and listing the names of members of 
the executive committee, appeared in 
Printers’ Inx of April 10, page 28. 


Newspaper Executives to Meet 


at Chicago 

The Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives will hold a meeting 
at the Union League Club, Chicago, on 
October 16. This meeting will be at- 
tended by officers, directors and com- 
mittee members. Among the important 
matters to be discussed will be the 
selection of the city in which the 1925 
convention will be held. There is con- 
siderable sentiment in favor of holding 
the sessions at Houston in conjunction 
with the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


James R. Quirk Buys 
“Opportunity” 


Opportunity, a monthly publication 
which has been published by James 
Howard Lewis at Chicago, has been 
purchased by James R. Quirk, publisher 
of Photoplay Magazine. 5 

C. W. Fuller, who is advertising 
manager of Photoplay Magazine with 
headquarters at New York, also will be 
advertising manager of Opportunity. 


Candy Account for 
Creske-Everett 


The Powell Chocolate Mills, New 
York, manufacturer of Powell’s choco- 
lates, has placed its advertising account 
with Creske-Everett, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency. 





American Express Appoints 
Caples Agency 


The Caples Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of the Travel Depart- 
ment of the American Express Com- 


pany. 
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British Advertising Appoint- 
ment by “Printers’ Ink” 


_C. P. Russell has resigned as_pub- 
licity and promotion manager of -the 
London Daily Express, and has been 
made advertising representative of 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Inx 
MonTuiy in Great Britain. His head- 
quarters will be in London. 

Before joining the London Daily 
Express, Mr. Russell had been with 
Ww. Crawford, Ltd., advertising 
agency of London. He was at one time 
with the New York office of Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK Monruty. 

The direction of the London editorial 
bureau of Printers’ Ink and Print- 
ERS’ INK MonTHLyY continues in the 
hands of Thomas Russell, who is re- 
garded as the dean of British advertis- 
ing men and upon whom British ad- 
vertising men have conferred many 
honors. 


Bailey & Walker, New Adver- 
tising Business 

_ A new advertising business has been 
incorporated at Chicago under the name 
of Bailey & Walker. Roy R. Bailey, 
president of the company, was associated 
with the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill., as sales and adver- 
tising counsel for nine years. More 
recently he has been with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago. Robert F 
Walker, vice-president and_ treasurer, 
termerly was with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company for six years and later 
with Hearst’s International. 


Trial Campaign for Packed 
Eggs 

The Beatrice Creamery Company has 
started a trial advertising and selling 
campaign to place cold storage eggs in 
sealed packages on the market. The 
eggs, known as the Clairemont “air- 
tite eggs” are scientifically sealed in 
packages of a dozen. The campaign is 
being tried out in Hartford, Conn. and 
is being directed by The Caples Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency. 


H. M. Robins Joins Oakland 
Motor , 


Harry M. Robins has joined the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., as director of districts. He will 
work with M. Matheson, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. Mr. Robins 
also will have charge of overseas de 
velopment. For the last ten years he has 
been with the sales department of 
Dodge Brothers. 


George French with Walker 
Engraving 

George French, who has been en- 
gaged in free lance work, has joined 
the Walker Engraving Company, New 
York. Mr. French was once editor of 
Advertising News and of Advertising 
and Selling. 
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Increasing Your Sales in 


Philadelphia 


A neglected field grows nothing but weeds and 
a farmer who permits this does not make much 
progress. 

The same thought can be applied to merchan- 
dising. 

What does it profit a manufacturer to get his 
goods on the dealer’s shelves if he does not con- 
tinually create public demand to move them? 

A line of goods that is not’ constantly moving 
is a triple loss. The manufacturer fails to get re- 
orders, the dealer is ‘“‘stuck” with the goods, and 
the consumer if not apprised of the opportunity 
to buy loses the chance to get an article that may 
have real merit. 

If you have distribution in Philadelphia, con- 
sistent advertising in Philadelphia’s leading news- 
paper—The Bulletin—will increase your sales. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


512,445 ou; 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 








New Yark—814 Park-Lexington*Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Per Cent 
hange 
1914-1928 


Monthlies: 
Everybody’s 
McClure’s 
Munsey’s 
Metropolitan 
Cosmopolitan 


Sunset 

Hearst’s : 

Current Opinion 

Harper’s 

Scribner’s 

Century 

World’s Work 

Review of Reviews soe 
Atlantic Monthly in... .165 
American i... 200 
(Red Book in....280° 


— 








From “The Advertisers’ Weekly” 
Issue of Jan.26, 1924 
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During the period 1914 to 1923 
the largest percentage of advertising gain 
of any general monthly magazine 
was made by 
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Old General Publicity’ 


isnt in on (is part sa / 


URING the month of August The Times-Picayune 

printed 21,768 separate real estate advertisements. 
The second paper printed 4,081. The third paper 
printed 1,709. 

These advertisers were not seeking “general pub- 
licity.” They had real estate to sell or to let, or they 
were in the market to buy or to rent real estate. They 
invested the bulk of their advertising funds in the paper 
from which they could expect real returns. 

While The Times-Picayune leads its field in prac- 
tically all classifications of advertising, its dominance 
is greatest in advertising which can be accurately 
checked for results. 
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The Salesman with the “Society 
Complex” 


Where to Draw the Line When Business Flirts with 
“Having a Good Time” 


By W. H. Heath 


‘“s¢XOME on out to the house 
tonight,” said the owner of 
a large hardware store in a cer- 
tain Southern city to young 
Smith, a manufacturer’s salesman, 
after they had spent the better 
part of a day in conference. 

“Sure,” said Smith, “that’s me. 
It’s been years since I tasted fried 
chicken and hominy grits. I’m 
your baby. Put on my _ faacy 
clothes or come.as I am?” 

“No regalia,” hastily explained 
the hardware man. “I'll call at 
your hotel at six-thirty sharp. Be 
ready.” ; 

Saying “yes” to this invitation 
lost Smith’s company one of its 
best accounts, although he did not 
anticipate it when he rolled out 
Stone Mountain boulevard that 
moonlit night. But then Smith 
liked that sort of thing. He had 
the social complex. He was a 
very efficient salesman, and a 
wonderful dancer. The fair sex 
appealed to him. He invariably 
felt at home at a strange table 
and, oh, how he could gab! 

The disaster came about in this 
surprising yet casual manner: 
Smith, as the evening wore on, 
spilled too many beans. He 
“opened up” to the extent of tell- 
ing his host and charming host- 
ess all the marvels of New York 
studio life. Yes, indeed, he, 
Smith, was no piker at the game 
of a “good time.” There were 
descriptions of gay parties aad 
colorful Greenwich Village affairs. 
Smith saw that these new friends 
of his were interested in a wide- 
eyed way. He piled it on. Every- 
body giggled. Smith was a hero. 
evidently. He took but casual no- 
tice of the fact that early in the 
evening his hostess sent her 
daughter upstairs and to bed. 

Seven weeks after that, the 
slow ferment of things in general 
closed Smith’s books, in so far as 
that particular account was con- 


cerned. He never knew the real 
inside facts. The hardware man 
merely explained, with a shade of 
apology, that it had been decided 
to place the business elsewhere. 

But the facts were substantially 
these: Mrs. Hardware Man had 
taken a violent dislike to the 
breezy young man her husband 
invited home that evening. He 
was not the “right kind.” And 
when Mrs. Hardware Man cooked 
up a dislike, it was a Big Hate, 
brooking no interference. She 
persuaded her husband that Smith 
had best be ushered out of the 
picture at the earliest opportunity. 
Who knows, perhaps she looked 
ahead to the day when friend hus- 
band might go on to New York 
on business and Smith would act 
as official host to some of those 
gay studio parties. 


BEWARE OF AFTER EFFECTS 


The salesman who mixes the 
social thing with business must be 
a very judicious and painstaking 
chef. As a rule, the two do not 
blend. Some salesmen believe that 
getting into the social swim, 
where customers are concerned, is 
constructively helpful. They “get 
to know their men,” as it were. 
This opinion is not shared by sea- 
soned sales managers who have 
seen some very disastrous things 
follow in the wake of an infor- 
mal dance at the country club, or 
“a friendly evening at home” with 
Customer Henry Brown of Em- 


ria. 

The pitfalls are many and seem 
to be interlocked with the fact 
that almost every man has a dual 
character: that is, the outsider 
can’t be quite sure of what the 
other really thinks deep down in 
his heart. Mr. James, a substan- 
tial citizen and a good customer, 
of this or that town, may display 
an eagerness for breezy stories 


while at his place of business talk- 
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ing with a salesman. Any aver- 
age student of human character 
might say Mr. James was a “reg- 
ular fellow.” Anything “went” 

. with James. But the truth of it 
is that once this gentleman reaches 
his own fireside he is as domesti- 
cated as the most humble tabby. 
The “wild life’ does not appeal 
to him in the least. 

“We had an example of this 
not long since,” said a New York 
sales manager, who winced at the 
very memory of what had taken 
place. “Some customers came up 
from Cincinnati; two of our most 
important customers in the South- 
ern territory, in fact. When the 
salesman who covers that neck of 
the woods and who always han- 
died the pair in their home envi- 
ronment, heard of their arrival he 
volunteered to ‘show ’em_ the 
town and blow them to a good 
time.’ In his opinion it was ex- 
pected. ‘They are live birds,’ he 
explained. 

“An expense check was made out 
and for three days the salesman 
entertained his out-of-town cus- 
tomers. Seemingly, the visitors 
were having a glorious time. But 
no sooner had they returned to 
their native town than they wrote 
letters back, curt, crisply emphatic. 

“The salesman who had enter- 
tained them was no chap to handle 
their important orders if his con- 
duct in New York was any crite- 
rion. They would actually be 
afraid to place any real responsi- 
bility on his shoulders. This 
salesman had been several times 
intoxicated and seemed to know 
everybody in the White Light dis- 
trict. Which was all very well 
and very interesting, no doubt, 
but as they looked on their busi- 
ness deals as sacred trusts, they 
preferred to have a man of a 
higher type from this hour on. 

“We have had some bitterly 
significant experiences in this line. 
Mind you, there is nothing easier 
than to assume that customers are 
thoroughly human and therefore 
sometimes wish to enter into the 
spirit of social contact, but it 
would appear that even when a 
man encourages it the salesman 
should not allow himself to be 
caught in the net.” 

There is the case of young 
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Hampton, representing a large 
Eastern house, and in New Or- 
leans on business, covering im- 
portant territory. I know about 
him because his sales manager 
told me the story. 

Hampton was always consid- 
ered a brilliant salesman and he 
unquestionably deserved this rep- 
utation, but he had the “social 
bug.” He always maintained that 
customers could be more easily 
secured and more surely held 
when something more than a busi- 
ness bond held them. And so it 
was his custom to attempt, at 
least, to break into the private 
lives of folks along this line. He 
was accustomed to remark: “Oh, 
make no mistake, if you can say 
you were out with Mr. So-and-So 
or dined at Mr. Million Buck's 
house, it makes an impression. 
Travel in the right set; be one of 
them.” 


‘DISASTER CURES ONE SALESMAN 


After working on an important 
customer in New Orleans for the 
entire day, Hampton returned to 
his hotel late that afternoon, and, 
in the lobby, met an old friend 
with whom he had once traveled 
in France. This friend said: “Just 
the man I want. A crowd of us 
are going out tonight to a road- 
house—a bite to eat and some 
dancing. Nice girls along. The 
car belongs to the son of one of 
the wealthiest men in town, a 
banker, and all of the folks are 
glad-raggers and socially promi- 
nent. You'll have a good time 
and be swimming in a pool with 
some up-stage fish. Better not 
miss it.” F 

The invitation was very promptly 
accepted. Hampton saw the pos- 
sibilities of his old theory being 
put into practice. He could cas- 
ually mention, the next day, while 
talking with his customer, thac he 
had been out with the son of Mr. 
X. and several of the social but- 
terflies of the community. It 
would give him “position.” He 
was no ordinary salesman; in 
other words, his “connections” 
were socially right. 

In returning from the dance, 
the motor car turned turtle and 
the young folks barely escaped 
with their lives, but not without 
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breaking into the newspapers. 
The dance, incidentally, lasted un- 
til the early hours and _ several 
mothers raised a rumpus. Hamp- 
ton was mentioned as one of those 
in the group. His customer was 
related to a young lady who had 
suffered in the automobile wreck. 
That ended all further negotia- 
tions. Argument achieved noth- 
ing. For Hampton had been set 
down, in the mind of the cus- 
tomer, as a wild and irrespon- 
sible young person who could not 
be trusted with really vital busi- 
ness matters. 

These traps appear to be most 
dangerous when they are set out 
of town. It’s an old story, this 
entertaining scheme when an out- 
of-town customer lands in the 
home-office city, although I per- 
sonally maintain that even then it 
is exceedingly unwise. 

In my own experience, I have 
had some severe lessons taught. 
While representing a firm in the 
East, I was sent to a Georgia city. 
The assignment had to do with 
railroad supplies, and I stood to 
close a deal involving many thou- 
sands of dollars. The man with 
whom I talked I had never met 
before. He was a middle-aged, 
gray-haired chap, suave, diplo- 
matic and unusually friendly for 
a first-time meeting. We went 
over plans and specifications until 
half-past five. The weather was 
abominably sweltering and humid. 

“How would you like to run 
out with me to the Country Club, 
have a plunge, eat, dance a little 
and drive back early enough to 
catch that 12:37 train?” he asked. 

I said “yes” without a moment’s 
hesitation and congratulated my- 
self on the progress I was mak- 
ing. Here was a very big man, 
a man almost nationally known in 
his line, and he had expressed a 
desire to take me in as one of his 
own at his club. It looked good. 

All the way out, the conversa- 
tion was breezy. He told some 
stories of one .of his European 
trips, during which the boulevards 
had left nothing undone for his 
entertainment. And I was equally 
voluble, once the ice was broken. 
I told several of my personal ad- 
ventures. At the club, after din- 
ner, I was introduced to a number 
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of charming young ladies. | 
danced. “Letting yourself loose” 
appears to be the popular way of 
putting it. 

I caught the late train back to 
the shop, but not many hours 
after that came a telegram, stat 
ing that the deal was off. In an 
alyzing the circumstances, I can 
see now that this shrewd old 
codger had deliberately planned 
the club trip in order to have an 
opportunity to study me, my char- 
acter and my stability. And I was 
too giddy for his purposes. He 
preferred a far more substantial . 
character. Obviously I was one 
who liked a “good time,” the girls 
and fast motor cars. It was just 
a quiet little trap. 

A salesman should not be shut 
out from a little fun, society and 
such other diversions as suit his 
fancy, but, in my estimation, he 
should avoid social contacts where 
his customers are concerned. 

What a customer does himself 
and those things with which he is 
surrounded, may not appeal to 
him, as exemplified in a salesman. 
There is a sharp distinction. 





Sales of J. H. & C. K. 


Eagle, Inc. 
The annual sales of J. H. & C. K. 
Eagle, Incorporated, New York, for 


1921 amounted to $15,170,735. In 1922 
the sales increased to $25,778.233. For 
1923 they totaled $23,877,223. These 
figures were reported in a suit to re- 
strain competitors from using the name 
“Eagle Mills.” The Eagle company 
manufactures silk and operates fifteen 
plants in the State of Pennsylvania. 





Advertising Business Formed 
at Buffalo 


Cecil Edward Cutting and John F. 
McMahon have opened an advertising 
business at Buffalo under the name of 
Cecil Edward Cutting. Mr. Cutting 
formerly, conducted an advertising 
agency in Buffalo. More recently he 
has been engaged in the printing busi- 
ness. Mr. McMahon has been with the 
reportorial staff of the Buffalo Express. 





Campaign to Advertise 


New Radio Set 
The Northern Electric | Company 
Limited, Montreal, is conducting a 
campaign on a new model radio re- 


ceiving set. Newspaners and farm papers 
are being used. The Ronalds Adver- 
tising Agency, also of Montreal, is 
directing this advertising. 
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Last— 


in Indianapolis 
—and proud of tt 


LTHOUGH The News is first in 
Indianapolis in total advertising 
lineage (it carried 51% of the total news- 
paper lineage in the city in 1923—312 
issues compared with 676) it is last in one 
classification — MEDICAL—and_ proud 
of it. 


The Indianapolis News censorship of 
medical copy is extremely rigorous, so 
rigid, in fact, that onlythe most meritorious 








oF product and the exceptionally ethical copy 
oF can pass it. When medical copy does pass 
: The News censorship and appear in its 
y columns, readers know it is right. 


In ten years, The Indianapolis News has 
rejected or ruled out over a million dollars’ 
worth of objectionable copy—most of it 
f in the medical classification. The Indian- 
. apolis News is proud to offer your advertis- 
ing copy good company. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Shen Mi, Cee FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lue 


110 BE. 42nd Street Advertising Manager The Tower Bldg. 
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Cincinnati, Thadid 


By common consent publishers of national 
magazines have accepted Cincinnati as the 
ideal city for the “check-up” on circulations. 
This is because Cincinnati is large enough 
to be representative of the country as a 
whole, yet not too large for detailed analysis. 
The population closely parallels that of the 
United States in rate of increase and is 
above the average in quality, intelligence, 
stability and economic well-being. The na- 
tive born whites constitute 81% of the pop- 
ulation, 98% of which is literate. 


no: ie, ae ls. oe ue. a. i ie 


In addition to the above considerations, ad- 
vertisers are more and more recognizing the 
purely merchandising advantages that make 
Cincinnati the most economical as well as 
the most profitable city in which to “test 
out” their advertising and merchandising 
campaigns. 

Economical, because of the 141,000 families 
within the “local circulation area” of the 
Cincinnati newspapers, eighty per cent, or 
practically the entire native, white, literate 


CINCINNATI)1 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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haldeal “Test City” 


H population, are reached at minimum cost by 
4 one daily paper—The Times-Star. 
1 
2 








Profitable, because the ‘Times-Star is 
virtually the buyers’ guide for this entire 
market. A test campaign in the Times-Star 
not only is the quickest and the most effec- 
tive means of securing distribution in the 
twelve Ohio and Kentucky cities that com- 
prise the metropolitan area of Cincinnati, 
but it furnishes an absolute test of the re- 
sponsiveness of the consuming public to 
your advertising appeal. 


After the test campaign, with dealers lined 
up and consumer acceptance established, a 
modest advertising appropriation in the 
Times-Star quickly liquidates the introduc- 
tory investment and converts consumer 
acceptance into a buying habit. 

Practically every national advertiser who is 
using newspapers in Cincinnati has the 
Times-Star on his schedule. More than 160 
national advertisers use the Times-Star ex- 
clusively in this field. 


Ii TIMES-STAR 


— oo 





ager Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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that field. 


Cricaco Eveninc Post 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

Rocky Mountain News 
DENVER TIMES 














More 
Women 


in Terre Haute and its 
Wabash Valley Em- 
pire depend for their 
buying information 
upon THE STAR than 
upon any other news- 
paper published in 


THE TERRE HAUTE STAR 


4d ‘ n 
P Foreign Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Co., 





_ MUNcE STAR _ 


Marbridge Bldg., 
New York. 


Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. 


R. J. Bidwell Co., 
742 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

Times Blidg., 
Los Angeles. 
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William L. Douglas—A, Many- 
Sided Advertising Pioneer 


Shoe Manufacturer Employed 


ILLIAM L. DOUGLAS, 

the shoe manufacturer and 
advertiser, died Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, as the outcome of 
a series of operations which he 
underwent during the month. 

Mr. Douglas was born at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., in 1845. At the 
age of seven he was apprenticed 
to an uncle to peg shoes. He con- 
tinued at this work for a few 
years and then became a cotton 
mill operative. Later, and while 
still a very young man, he re- 
turned to the bootmaking trade, 
as it was then generally known. 
He quickly rose from journey- 
man to foreman and in 1876 
started a small shop of his own. 
In time the business grew to be 
one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turing enterprises in the world. 

Mr. Douglas was a pioneer in 
more ways than one. He was one 
of the first of our shoe manufac- 
turers to advertise. In the early 
days of the shoe industry, boots 
were made and sold in the same 


shop. The small manufacturer 


ran a store in front of his work- 
room so as to sell his output. The 
business was in the craftsman 
stage. The man who made shoes 
also retailed them. He did not 
distribute through other retailers. 
Mr. Douglas extended this plan 
of selling to a national scale. 
through the establishment of his 
own chain of stores. He probably 
was not the first one to operate a 
manufacturer’s chain, but he was 
a conspicuous exponent of that 
method of marketing. His suc- 
cess with his own stores undoubt- 
edly influenced other manufac- 
turers to adopt this plan of 
selling. Of course the W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company did not market 
its output entirely through its own 
stores. It also sold extensively 
through retailers. At the present 
time it operates 120 of its own 
5,000 


stores and besides has 
dealers. 
This Brockton manufacturer 
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Unusual Marketing Methods 


was a strong believer in adver- 
tising. He has been reckoned a 
large advertiser for the last 
thirty-eight years. While he 
rarely used big space, he adver- 
tised in a large number of me- 
diums and in a list of consider- 
able variety. From the first he 
recognized the value of so-called 
rural mediums. The notable fact 
about Mr. Douglas’ advertising 
plan was its consistency. He 
never allowed himself to be 
swerved from his course. He 
stuck to pretty much the same 
type of copy throughout his ad- 
vertising career. In recent years 
the copy was sometimes regarded 
as a little old-fashioned, but that 
did not disturb Mr. Douglas in 
the least. He knew it was the 
kind of advertising that helped 
him to build his immense busi- 
ness. He knew that the copy was 
still pulling and that it was in- 
strumental in keeping up the 
sales and in maintaining the com- 
pany in a prosperous state. Mr. 
Douglas learned the valuable les- 
son that once an advertiser gets 
his copy in a key that strikes 
popular sympathy, it is wise to 
continue it in that key. 

Douglas advertising approaches 
the mail-order variety. The space 
is usually filled with type and il- 
lustrations. A strong selling talk 
is presented. Mr. Douglas believed 
in running his portrait and a fac- 
simile of his signature. He did 
this because he wanted to show 
that his personal responsibility 
stood behind his shoes. He 
wished to indicate that while his 
business had grown into a large 
corporation it had not grown too 
big to make him less responsible 
for the quality of the product. 

This advertiser always liked to 
talk about the humble beginnings 
of the business and to use this 
fact in his copy. In recent years 
the portrait of “W. L. Douglas 
pegging shoes at seven years of 
age” has been used as a sort of 
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sub- illustration in much of the 
company’s advertising. Here 
again the idea of the founder of 
the business was to indicate his 
long experience and to suggest 
the substantiality and reliability 
of a business that has been mak- 
ing its product so long. 

A feature of Douglas advertis- 
ing for years has been the listing 
of prices. At present they are 
listed this by & “W. L. Douglas 
3 a $7, & $8 shoes; Boys’, at 

& $5.00.” The prices have 
woo according to the market. 
The company has always led in 
emphasizing its prices. They are 
not only mentioned in the adver- 
tising, but the retail price is also 
stamped on the sole of every shoe. 

Mr. Douglas was also a pioneer 
in political advertising. He ad- 
vertised himself into the gov- 
ernor’s chair of his native State. 
While Massachusetts is normally 
a Republican State, Mr. Douglas 
ran for governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and was elected. His 
feat is all the more noteworthy 
when we consider that the year he 
was elected was the same year 
that Theodore Roosevelt was 
sweeping the nation. Mr. Doug- 
las is of course not the originator 
of political advertising. Even the 
Romans used advertising in their 
political battles. But this Massa- 
chusetts shoe manufacturer did 
innovate a style of fact copy that 
has since had a vogue in political 
circles. 

William L. Douglas succeeded 
as he did because he had the 
courage of his convictions. He 
was not afraid to attempt and he 
had the nerve to continue what he 
found to be good. 





Joins Dallas Printer 
F. M. Jaspar has been appointed 
manager of the advertising department 
of the Johnson-Wilson Printing Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. He was at one time 
with Sunset. San Francisco, and other 
Western publications. Recently he has 
— aoe in the insurance business 
as 





Appoints Eastern 


Representative 
The Byxbee Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, publisher of The National Grocer, 
has appointed Ss. Goldberg, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as 
its Eastern representative. 
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New Links in United Hotel 
Chain to Be Advertised 


Black and white space and _roto- 
= advertising in newspapers will 
used to introduce the Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, and the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, new links which are to 
be added to the chain of hotels operated 
by the United Hotels of America. 
When these new units are opened in 
December, the United company will be 
operating twenty-seven hotels. Four 
soar = under _ construction. 
ee is now being conducted 
on “2 otel Roosevelt, ew York, 
which was opened on September 22. In 
addition to the mediums mentioned 
above, magazine advertising is also 
being used in this campaign. Emerson 
D. Owen is nes director of the 
United company. he Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, New York, is direct- 
ing this account. 


Financial Advertisers to Hold 
Golf Tournament 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, which 
is to be held at Richmond, Va., from 
October 13 to 16, will start with a 
handicap golf tournament. The first day 
of the convention will be given over 
to this event which will be played over 
the links of the Hermitage Country 
Club. W. W. Neale, of the Planters 
National Bank, Richmond, is chairrnan 
of the golf committee. 





Campaign to Begin on Storm 
Welting 


A new campaign on Storm Welting 
is planned by the Barbour Welting Com- 
pany, Montello, Mass. Magazines will 
be used for this campaign which will 
start in October. This advertising 
will be directed by the Boston office of 
Barrows & Richardson, advertising 
agency. 





Boston Bank Appoints 
Barrows & Richardson 


The American Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, has placed its advertising account 
with the Boston office of ‘Barrows & 
Richardson, advertising agency. News- 
papers are being used for this account. 





New Account for Toledo 
Agency 
The Hoytville Hatchery, Hoytville, 
Ohio, has F ewe its advertising account 
with The Campbell Advertising Service. 
Toledo. Newspapers and farm papers 
will be used. 


With “Current Opinion” 

Miss Eva C. Mayer has joined the 
New York advertising staff of Current 
Opinion. _Miss Mayer was formerly 
with the Woman Citizen and the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company. 
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One 


IN SHOES 


- OGUE has been invaluable in 

carrying our message regarding 
high-grade footwear, combining style 
and comfort, to the right women and 
the right dealers. 


“We have found Vogue not only influ- 
ential in securing desirable new dealers, 
‘but also in winning voluntary coopera- 
tion on the part of our best customers 
in featuring Pedemode Shoes in a way 
beneficial both to themselves and to us. 


“Our consistent use of a page in Vogue 
each month is substantial evidence of 
our satisfaction with results obtained 
through this magazine.” (Signed) 
JULIUS GROSSMAN, Inc. 
This is one of the sixteen 


classifications in which Vogue 
leads all women’s magazines 


VOGUE 


of the Condé Nast 





Group 
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Honey-Combing 
the Home-Town Market 





McDougall-Butler Company, of 
Buffalo, Takes Another Step to 
Be Certain That It Is Selling Its 
Paint Products to Its Own Home- 
Town Market—Makes Campaign 
to Prosperous Home Owners 





T= McDougall-Butler Com- 
pany, Buffalo manufacturer of 
paints and varnishes, believes in 
an intensive cultivation of its 
home market and conducts sys- 
tematic advertising campaigns in 
Buffalo each year that differ 
materially from its general ad- 
vertising campaign. It has been 
able, through these methods, to 
build up a profitable business at 
home and each year goes a bit 
harder after its local market. 

One phase of the McDougall- 
Butler annual home market cam- 
paign has been the distribution of 
approximately 100,000 circulars 
by mail, reaching every home in 
.the city. It found it secured good 
results from this circularization 
in all parts of the city excepting 
those few streets where live the 
people of some wealth. There, re- 
suits were practically nil. 

Analysis developed that the 
trouble probably was in the con- 
tents and general appearance of 
the circular used. House paint 
and varnish is not a subject that 
women of wealth are likely to 
give much thought unless it is 
presented in an unusual fashion. 
To meet this situation, the Mc- 
Dougall-Butler Company recently 
developed its “Moonlight Colors 
Chart.” 

The chart is in the form of a 
printed statement, personally 
signed, that has somewhat the 
appearance of a letter. It is on 
heavy. soft paper with deckled 
edges. A decorative border con- 
taining the McDougall - Butler 
trade-mark adds tone to the 
proposition. 

Cards showing soft, subdued 
Mattona colors manufactured by 
the company are shown at the left 
of the text, set off by border lines 
in dull blue. The tone of the copy 
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is in keeping with the general 
presentation : 

“Interior decoration is the art 
of creating in the house an atmos- 
phere in which cultured men and 
women find interest, repose and 
happiness,” the copy begins. 

“The Mattona colors for in- 
terior decoration now presented by 
McDougall-Butler are all touched 
with a silvery cast—like an old 
garden steeped in moonlight.” 

An added touch was given by 
announcing that the services of 
“Miss Petzing, director of the ad- 
visory staff of McDougall-Butler” 
were at the services of those in- 
terested to suggest how the Mat- 
tona colors might best be applied 
in the house. Miss Petzing’s ad- 
dress and telephone number were 
given. 

The Buffalo social register 
was used as a mailing list. Re- 
sults, according to Howard C. 
Menagh, advertising manager, 
have been excellent. Dealers have 
reported many calls at their stores 
from wealthy customers and it is 
significant that such personal in- 
quiries have a great deal of 
weight with the dealer. The com- 
pany has had sufficient calls for 
advisory services to assure it that 
‘it is now reaching as never before 
this particular class of people. 

An interesting development has 
been that not only have sales of 
Mattona colors increased among 
the wealthier classes of the city, 
but many of these people have 
been led to inquire for Mc- 
Dougall-Butler enamel paints in 
the same colors, although these 
were not mentioned in the copy. 

In addition to direct ‘sales, the 
company has been able to open 
several new dealer accounts 
through the use of this circular. 





Form New Advertising 
Business 


A new advertising business, has been 
formed at Urbana, fn. ., under the name 
of the Triple A ‘Agency. The members 
of the firm are Thomas Docker, Floyd 
D. Speedie and Edward C. Acuff. 





Joins Syracuse “Journal” 

Raymond Taylor, for the last six 
years with the advertising department 
of the Springfield, Mass., Union, has 
joined the Syracuse, N. Y., Journal. 
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primary and secondary importance—and 
3 the primary market must command first at-. 
tention. 
Let us take Michigan for example. The total 
7 state population is 3,668,412, of which 48.3% 
! is in only 23 cities—your primary market. Over 
75% of Cosmopolitan’s circulation is concen- 
trated in these 23 Principal Trading Centers of 
Michigan, where population, income, volume 
of business, and buying facilities offer the great- 
est sales opportunity at the /owest cost. 


— ae 








Cosmopolitan by concentration of 
circulation in the Primary Market 
logically becomes a Primary 
Medium. 


aenr 
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Northern Ohic 
Cleveland P 


Northern Ohio is ready for the fall business bell. 
People have been busy making and saving money. 
There’s an annual payroll of over $800,000,000 
goes into the pockets of workers in this market. 
Savings deposits in the 4th Federal Reserve banking 
district, of which Northern Ohio is the keystone, 
show an increase of $80,000,000 over a year ago. 
There’s prosperity ! 

40% of Ohio’s million automobiles belong in 
Northern Ohio—one to every 2!/4y families. There's 
prosperity, too! 

The Plain Dealer has the BUYERS. They live in 
every section of this prosperous 3,000,000 market. 
They believe in this newspaper. It has been giving 
its readers ALL the news—topical and buying— 
for over 80 years. 

National advertisers know the Northern Ohio 
newspaper situation. They have studied it—and sur- 
veys have provided them with conclusive FACTS. 


They place MORE lineage in The Plain 
Dealer than they do in ALL other Cleve- 
land newspapers COMBINED—every year! 
Follow their judgment. Use The Plain Dealer yo 
ALONE. You can—at ONE cost—cover this re- 


sponsive market effectively. 


5. B. WOODWARD 
110 E, 42nd. St., 
New York 
WOODWARD & , ¥ 
350 


N. Mich. Ave., Chic 


Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit. ONE Me Medium ~ONE v ALC ‘ 
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Announcement 


Change of Publication Dates 


Effective January 1, 1925 


The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman 


will publish on the 


Ist and 15th 


of each month instead of the roth and 25th. 
Closing date 10 days preceding date of issue. 


The issue of December 25, 1924 will be 
omitted. ‘The only issue in December 1924 
will be the roth. 


With this mechanical change we shall be 
able to serve our subscribers and advertisers 
better than ever. 





or . 
Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla 
The Oklahoma Farmer is now consolidated 
with the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT FARM PAPERS 
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What Does the Retailer Really 
Think of “Specials”? 


Here Is the Opinion of a Retailer: “They’re Welcome If They Are 
Honest-to-Goodness Business Stimulators” 


By Irving Van Voris 


A T the very outset I should like 
to discriminate between my 
idea of a “bargain” and a “spe- 
cial.” 

From the retail standpoint, as 
well as from that of the customer, 
I take it that a “bargain” is more 
frequently some item or series of 
items of regular stock merchan- 
dise, offered at an especially at- 
tractive price-to the customer. 

For instance, if a men’s clothing 
store offers a regular value three- 
fifty shirt on a certain Saturday 
at two dollars this would be con- 
sidered a bargain offer. 

If, on the other hand, through 
certain co-operation with the shirt 
manufacturer, the clothier is en- 
abled to secure a particularly good 
new stock item in shirts, so priced 
that he can place them on special 
sale at two dollars, for a gener- 
ally conceded three or three-fifty 
value, that is my idea of a “spe- 
cial.” 

What, then, does the retailer 
think of such merchandising and 
what does the public think of it? 

To pass to the latter considera- 
tion first, obviously the customer 
is invariably looking for the best 
value for his little dollar, so it 
seems reasonably safe to assume 
that he is not the one to turn his 
back on merchandising policies 
that will increase its purchasing 
power. 

And for the retailer. 

This query cannot be so readily 
or obviously answered, for the re- 
actions are various. 

If an article is selected for a 
special, which would ordinarily, in 
its kind, have a more or less regu- 
lar and continuous natural sale 
throughout the year, in the retail- 
er’s average locality, it would ap- 
pear that its sale would be suf- 
ficiently extensive to absorb what 
we might term “natural sales” for 
a long time to come. 
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That is, human nature is such 
that it prompts the individual to 
cover his requirements at a special 
price, whenever possible. 

However, please observe that 
we used the word “appear” in our 
above statement, for we do not 
believe the merchandising prin- 
ciple of “specials” as one to be 
too hastily maligned. 

There are many angles for the 
retail merchant to consider in lay- 
ing out his sales plans for the 
year. 


GOOD-WILL IS ESSENTIAL 


One of the most important of 
these is that of securing the per- 
manent good-will of the customer. 
Nor can this be over-estimated, 
as applied to the subject we are 
thinking about. 

Doing things for customers 
surely creates good-will—the kind 
that is the backbone of retail 
business. 

When a customer knows that 
he is getting a rather extraordi- 
nary value, who is there to assert 
that he is not very apt to think 
of this same store for his next 
purchase in that line? 

Discretion and judgment must 
be at the basis of the policy of 
using “specials” in the retail store. 

If the margin is small or noth- 
ing, it must be covered elsewhere. 

For a very good example of 
a “special” from a retailer’s stand- 
point, I would refer to one re- 
cently offered by the Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Co., maker 
of Mirro Aluminum Ware. 

The article in question is an 
aluminum pie dish—a value which 
would ordinarily be priced at 
forty-five cents—but the retailer 
is able to offer it to the customer, 
with a special coupon bearing his 
imprint, at a price of twenty-nine 
cents. 

Bear in mind, if you please, that 
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this coupon refers to the one item, 
only, in the entire Mirro assort- 
ment. 

To be sure, this special price 
carries with it a small margin for 
the dealer and I am under the im- 
pression that the margin, to the 
manufacturer, is practically noth- 
ing, at the price made on it to the 
dealer. 

From the retailer’s standpoint, 
here’s the idea, as I see it: 

First, he is offering a commonly 
useful article at a low price. 

Thus the customer is bound to 
be pleased and if the unfavorable 
comment crops up that aluminum 
pie plates will be so generally pur- 
chased at this time that the com- 
munity will be well stocked for 
months to come, it is our opinion 
that the plan has a twofold fa- 
vorable reaction, as follows: 

(1) Mirro Aluminum Ware will 
become known in many a house- 
hold where it was previously 
lacking. This positively tends to 
create sales among the other 
ninety and nine articles of the 
Mirro assortment—many of them 
being items which are as com- 
monly used as a pie dish, thus 
recompensing for the shut-down 
on this one article. 

(2) The retailer has established 
his store as a place of good val- 
ues and is it not his prime object 
to bring customers into his store 
for future sales? 

As a further commendation for 
this particular type of “special,” 
to pardon a personal remark, our 
store is a hardware store, and if 
statistics are correct in leading us 
to assume that approximately 85 
per cent of all goods‘sold at retail 
are bought by women or through 
their influence, how very impor- 
tant for such stores which may 
not have any direct appeal to 
women, to make every effort to 
secure their continued good-will. 

The Winchester-Simmons Com- 
pany, manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of sporting goods and gen- 
eral hardware, also has an excel- 
lent policy on “specials” for its 
dealers. 

The item is announced well in 
advance, month by month through 
a bulletin, which illustrates and 
describes the article, quoting cost 
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and suggested retail price. This 
bulletin serves as an order sheet 
or order memorandum, as the 
dealer desires. 

f a consensus of dealer opinion 
were secured, I judge that the av- 
erage expression would be to the 
effect that these special items were 
well selected as to popular sala- 
bility. 

Also, they are generally so well 
selected as not to cause a closed 
door against future sales for al- 
lied products. 

On the other hand, in many an 
instance, we have ascertained that 
they prompt other later sales. 

To see how this works out, for 
summer sales, this company has 


issued a folding steel fishing rod,. 


with cloth case, to retail for one 
dollar—a very unusual retail price. 

On more than one occasion, the 
sale of this “special” rod, perhaps 
purchased for knock-about use, 
has been a leader for the sale of 
a regular stock number, including 
various other items of Winches- 
ter fishing tackle. 

Again, the idea is, of course, to 
create a further and continuous 
demand for the particular brand 
of merchandise. 

Let me cite another Winchester 
“special”—a flashlight. 

More than a year has now 
elapsed since this was offered to 
the trade and it has done more to 
bring about a demand for their 
flashlight batteries than anything 
we have undertaken, up to the 
present time. 

We have been able to check on 
this demand, since it has enabled 
us to discontinue another make of 
flashlight battery which we had 
hitherto carried in stock and we 
know that our check is a sound 
one, for many customers began 
asking for the Winchester battery, 
by specific mention of its name. 

Then, too, I know that another 
very well-known flashlight and 
battery concern has of fairly re- 
cent time put out a low-priced 
flashlight, in two models as I re- 
call, sending a direct mailing piece 
to its dealers to enlarge on the 
possibilities of local sales on the 
items. 

A rather evident proof of the 
popularity of this “special” is to 
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THE LARGEST OCTOBER 


A few weeks ago we devoted so 
‘much space in Printers’ Ink to tell 
you how important the October 
issue of Harper’s Bazar was to be 
that perhaps you will be interested 
in checking up on our claims. 


e 
In all, the October Harper’s Bazar 


is a magazine of 204 pages not in- 
cluding color-page inserts. 


7 


It is by far the largest October issue 
of Harper’s Bazar ever published. 
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be found in the flashlight line. 

“Specials,” to be of real value 
to the retailer, should be used as 
leaders only, and for a short time. 
Otherwise they defeat their own 
purpose, for if the customer can 
come in at any old time and pick 
up one of them at the special price 
advertised two or three months 
previous, the whole policy is quite 
apt to dwindle to nothingness. 

The wise dealer gauges his own 
selling capacity with considerable 
accuracy; better to disappoint a 
few than to pall the many. 


DEALERS CAN PROFITABLY USE OTHER 
METHODS 


Aside from the general policy 
cf specials, as illustrated by the 
two foregoing examples, there are 
still other ways in which the re- 
tailer can do things for his 
customers. 

“Something for nothing” is fre- 
quently dangerous ground for the 
purchaser. However, the honest 
and reliable retailer who has won 
the confidence of his customers 
can frequently hand them an hon- 
est treat. 

The Ohio Varnish Co., maker 
of the Chinamel line of varnishes 
and enamels, recently enabled its 
dealers to stage an _ interesting 
contest, with absolutely no strings 
to it. 

It consisted of a Chinameling 
graining contest for customers, 
with local prizes awarded by the 
dealer and furnished by the com- 
pany, amounting, in retail to $7.85, 
and in addition we received eighty 
very fair-size sample bottles of 
its furniture polish, to present to 
all participants and to any others 
whom we desired to give them to, 
so long as they lasted. 

They lasted for only a part of 
two days, and although this was 
very recent we believe it will 
stimulate sales in this product. 

Then the Pyrex folks put up an 
assortment of their glass oven 
ware, including for the dealer, 
free of charge, a Pyrex teapot 
and stand, regularly _ retailing 
at $4. 

Although various methods might 
come to the dealer’s mind for dis- 
posing of it, including a suggested 
contest, we set apart two days of 
the week and offered it free to the 
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first customer who purchased $5 
worth of the ware. 

A string tied to the offer, you 
say. 

Yes, but not a very long one, 
and it was snapped up early in the 
morning of the first day and we 
had a goodly number of other cus- 
tomers who were just as eager. 

It is said that a reputable re- 
search organization conducted an 
extensive research some months 
ago, with the finding that 98 per 
cent of the people who went to 
stores to purchase some advertised 
“special,” made additional pur- 
chases in connection with the pur- 
chase of the “special.” 

This, surely, is most encour- 
aging to the retailer, and whether 
or not these exact figures are cor- 
rect, may we not close our case 
with the fair statement that many 
retailers in many localities do fa- 
vor a reasonable number of “spe- 
cials,” as real, honest-to-goodness 
business stimulators? 





New Accounts for the Koch 
Agency 


The Koch Company, Milwaukee, adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the following: 
The Walker Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis., manufacturer of Wal- 
ker Jacks; Mechanical Production 
Company, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
Life Timers for Fords and other auto- 
motive accessories; Oe6clerich: & Berry 
Company, refiner and importer of Old 
Manse Maple Syrup and Ginger Cake 
Molasses; and the Flax-li-num Insu- 
lating Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacturer of Flax-li-num, 





General Motors Sales 


The General Motors Corporation re- 
ports sales by dealers of 54,149 cars 
and trucks to ultimate consumers dur- 
ing August. This compares’ with 
55,832 in the same period last year. 

For the eight months ended August, 
1924, 494,014 cars and trucks were 
sold to ultimate users compared with 
528,026 for the corresponding riod 
in 1923. These figures include Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile 
cars and trucks and GMC trucks sold 
in the United States, Canada and 
overseas. 





Screen Advertisers to Meet at 
St. Louis 


The Screen Advertisers Association 
will hold a meeting at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, on October 2 and 3, 
The morning and afternoon sessions on 
October 3 will be open to the public. 
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Concentration | 
invests an appropriation 
Scatteration 


only spends it 


ACREAGE is 
usually bought at the 
expense of fertility. A long 
list of publications or mere 
distribution is usually 
bought at the expense of 
adequate space. 


Better one field and one 
publication with adequate 
space than many without 
enough space to make your 
advertising seen and read. 
Only the very rich adver- 
tiser can afford big space in 
all his publications. The 
others must be less exten- 
sive but equally intensive in 
their advertising. 


How are you planning 
your fall campaign? To 
cultivate everything and 
harvest nothing? Or to con- 
centrate your advertising 
effort where it will have a 
chance to bring home the 
bacon? 


The power-plant field is 
no exception. Concentra- 
tion has always worked 
profitably for the limited 
appropriation. 

“Concentration versus 
Scatteration” is an interest- 
ing and profitable study. 
Let’s talk it over. 


More advertisers concen- 
trate their big efforts in 
POWER than in any other 
power-plant publication. 





The 15 MeGraw-Hill engineering 
industrial and merchandising publi- 
eations serve the men who buy in 
the following fields: 


rical Mer 
Journal of 


Bleetrical: Electrical World. Elect 
chandising. Electrical Retailing 
Electricity. 

Construction end Civil 
gineering News-Record. 

Mining: Reputiee & Mining Journ 
Press, Coal 4 

Seamus Electrie Bailway Journal 
Bus Transportation. 

ial: American Machinist, Industr ial 
Engineer. Power. American Machinis Bure 
Edition), Chemical & Metall rgical 


Enginesring En- 


Engineering in Spanish-Reading Countries 
Ingenieria Internacional 





POWER 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication” A. B. P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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December 


rue Story 


Magazine 


has just closed with 


42,900 


lines of paid advertising 





and a 


net advertising revenue 
sreater than that for 
any previous issue. in 
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rue Story 
has passed the 
two million mark 
with 
a print order for 
December 
of 


2,100,000 





TRUE STORY has the largest 
newsstand sale in the world. 
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‘“‘When we work in our gardens we are 
creators laboring in the divine work- 
shop.” —The Editor’s Page. 


BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS 


435,000 home-makers who believe in gardens 
subscribe to Better Homes and Gardens. 
Eighty-five per cent own their own homes. 
They are the folks who plan and dream and 
buy your product, as they build, year by 
year, their ideal home. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


DES MOIN.ES, IOWA 
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Graphology Is Hired as a Writing 
Paper Salesman 


Eaton, 


Crane & Pike Organize a Graphological Department, 


Which 


Has Nothing to Do with Cross-Word Puzzles 


WY back in the fifteenth 
century, when Camillo Baldo 
got the notion that character 
might be read by studying an 
individual’s handwriting, adver- 
tising was as little thought of as 
last year’s millinery fashion plates. 
Almost 600 years have passed 
since Signor Baldo was thus in- 
spired. The ways of the world 
have changed somewhat during 
the intervening time—so much so, 
in fact, that graphology, the 
science that Baldo founded, has 
been hired by a paper house to aid 
in promoting the sale of sta- 
tionery. 

This is more than a stunt that 
Eaton, Crane & Pike have hit up- 
on. It is the result of serious 
thought. The company looks to 
graphology as a means of chang- 
ing unfavorable market condi- 
tions. That one can go so far 
afield and fetch home a striking 
campaign theme is proof positive 
that the well of advertising ideas 
is not likely to run dry for con- 
siderable time to come. 

Here is the situation which led 
Eaton, Crane & Pike back 600 
years in a search for a novel copy 
angle—one that would arrest a 
tide of public habit that was be- 
coming rather obstreperous in so 
far as stationery sales were con- 
cerned. 

Letter writing has been losing 
ground as part of our cultural 
grace and as a fine expression of 
individuality. The telephone, un- 
doubtedly, has been partially re- 
sponsible for the neglect of the 
written communication. Rapid 
transportation has also had _ its 
effect. There have been other ad- 
verse factors. Just as gas had to 
hustle when electricity came to the 
fore so has it become necessary 
for the manufacturer of stationery 
to devise methods of keeping step 
with progress. 

For the purpose of stemming 
this tide, Eaton, Crane & Pike 
have organized a_ graphological 
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department. Miss Louise Rice, a 
widely known graphologist, heads 
this department. Under her are a 
number of young women who 
have been trained to judge a per- 
son’s character, disposition and 
aptitudes by studying examples of 
that individual’s handwriting. 
This period of training required 
some months and the advertising 
was delayed until it was felt rea- 
sonably certain that the grapho- 
logical department was equipped 
to cope with whatever rush might 
eventuate. 

The first national announcement 
of the service the department is 
equipped to render appears in 
color in the October issue of a 
women’s magazine. This is to be 
followed by full and half pages 
in black and white in various 
mediums. 


COPY HAS PERSONAL APPEAL 


The copy is signed by Louise 
Rice and is in the nature of a 
communication from her to wo- 
men. In simple language she ex- 
plains what graphology means 
and invites readers to write her 


“and just see what graphology 
has to tell about yourself.” The 
first Piece of copy concludes 
with: “I’m a real person. I’ve 


been helping people and interest- 
ing people and amusing people 
this way for twenty-two years and 
I hope that you will be the next 
person whose- letter I will open.” 

Each piece of copy contains, as 
the sole illustration, a reproduc- 
tion of a rather striking window 
trim that has been supplied to all 
dealers. This is done in luxury- 
suggesting colors and is a sort of 
trade-mark of the graphological 
department. 

The dealer is brought into the 
picture by a special paragraph in 
all the advertisements reading : 
“The services of Miss Rice are 
available to all users of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn and Eaton’s High- 
land Linen. You can get the spe- 
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cial graphology boxes of these 
famous writing papers together 
with complete details of the ser- 
vice and how to secure it, at all 
stores where good stationery is 
sold.” 

In accordance with this an- 
nouncement, the box ends of the 
two brands mentioned contain a 
line to the effect that a box end, 
accompanied by a note written on 
Eaton paper, and a small service 
fee, will bring a character read- 
ing. By this process, a box of 
paper is sold, the writing of let- 
ters is encouraged, inasmuch as 
all that has to do with handwrit- 
ing becomes of additional interest 
when the fascination of grapho- 
logical deduction has seized one. 
Of course, in addition to all of 
this, the link between consumer 
and manufacturer is strengthened 
for the name of the manufacturer 
is strongly impressed upon the 
mind of the consumer. 





Prince of Wales Serves as 
Text on Lineage 


Tue First Nationa Bank 

Mapison, Wis., Sept. 12, 1924 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

The lineage of Printers’ INK is 
noble enough. But the linage in 
Printers’ Inx is nobler. I believe it 
is worth while reopening the discussion 
of this word which made such a calm 
exit on August 21 after Mr. Adams 
(August 14, page 34) and Mr. Knapp 
(August 21, page 132) had made their 
comments. I rather suspect there’s one 
more shot in the locker. 

You can’t get away from _ this: 
“lineage” is certainly “linn-ee-idj’” to 
every person who knows that the Prince 
of Wales is in the direct line of descent 
from English royalty. Good old “Linn- 
ee-idj” has been sloshing around the 
English sea of words for too long a 
time not to be weather-beaten into the 
human consciousness as meaning ‘“‘the 
ancestral line of consanguinity”—defini- 
tion kindly supplied by the Editor of 
Printers’ Ink. 

In brief, here we go taking away the 
thunder of the pedigree hunters as Mr. 
Adams says, when we have right at 
our tongue’s tip a perfectly good two- 
fisted Anglo-Saxon word without any 
jig saw e’s stuck in to fog the genius 
of the language. 

heodore Roosevelt sold himself 
thoroughly on simplified spelling. He 
ge advocated it throughout his 
later life. Any guesswork on how he 
would have spelled this word? Not 
much. Here we have a chance to ad- 


. vertise (as we are doing as fast as the 


presses can run) a word into the 
English language. Why not do it right? 

If you are a dealer in silos, you 
often have cccasion to talk silage to 
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your prospects. Note its spelling. 
Again, you say you use a word use 
it is usable and in good usage. You 
come because he is coming. You get 
your work in shape by shaping it. ou 
file letters in the filing case. en you 
use force, you are forcible. 

In all these familiar words you are 
simply following that old spelling rule 
that the school teacher used to tell us 
about down in the 7th grade, which 
says that “in derivatives formed from 
words ending with silent e, when the 
termination begins with a vowel, the ¢ 
is omitted.” Webster backs this up. 

Probably the most cogent analogy is 
this: each day most of us are con- 
sidering the chances of making a sale 
if the merchandise or the service is 
“salable.” The es of salable 
certainly gives us the line on lineage. 
Let’s logical and _ leave lineage 
(Linn-ee-idj) to the Prince. 

Tue First Nationat Banx-CENTRAL 

Wisconsin Trust ComMPpaANy 
Rosert R. AURNER. 


H. L. Walker Wins Presbrey 


Cup 

H. L. Walker, of the Walker Engrav- 
ing Company won the Presbrey Cup at 
the third and last tournament of the 
season of the New York Advertising 
Club Golf Association. The tournament 
was played on September 16 over the 
links of the Englewood Country Club. 
The cup which was presented to Mr. 
Walker was donated in 1922 by Frank 
Presbrey, vice-president of the club. 
Mr. Walker, whose handicap was 18, 
netted 68. ; 

Gilbert C. Tompkins, of Stanford 
Briggs, Inc., won low gross honors with 
a score of 84. M Robbins came 
through with second low net, finishing 
with 71. G. H. Gunst, of the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency, with 75 
was third low net. 

John I. Wheaton was re-elected pres- 
ident of the association, Wesley Ferrin, 
vice-president, and Montague Lee, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Portable Washers Advertised 
to Nurses 


The Household Appliance Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., is using publications 
reaching the nursing profession to ad- 
vertise Everyday Washer. The copy 
suggests that the washer be carried by 
the nurse with her on her cases. The 
washer weighs six pounds and is run 
by water power. The advertising states 
that it is “a perfect laundry machine in 
miniature.” 











New Advertising Business 
Formed at Springfield, Mass. 


A new advertising business under the 
name of Forrest & Vincent, has 
formed at Springfield, Mass. Mr. For- 
rest was until recently, with the Francis 
M. Waters Advertising Agency, of that 
city. Mr. Vincent was with the How- 
ard Marcus Strong Advertising Agency, 
also of Springfield. 
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The Detroit News 


Radio Broadcasting Station 
Was First to Send Regular 
Programs Daily in America 


The News Is Detroit’s 
First Medium for Radio 


The Detroit News is the accepted radio medium of Michi- 
gan. Its leadership in this field is at present being enhanced 
by a prize radio set building contest in which The News, 
co-operating with the Radio Dealers of Michigan, offers 
hundreds of dollars in cash and radio material to amateur 
builders. The awards will be announced at the great 
Radio Show to be held under the auspices of The Detroit 
News, November 12th to 16th. 

The News published during the first 8 months of 1924 
the great volume of 166,446 lines of radio advertising, 
nearly 3 times that of the second paper. 

This is the opportune moment for radio advertising 
in the Detroit field, and The Detroit News is the one 
medium that will bring you reader interest plus thorough 
coverage. In Detroit, The News alone covers the field. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday or Sunday in Michigan 
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Slogan Contest as 
First Aid to De Luxe 
Train Advertising 





How Great Northern Railway En- 
listed Ticket Agents of All Roads 
as Salesmen for Its New Train 
“Oriental Limited” and Thereby 
Got Better Value out of Con- 
sumer Advertising 





HE term “distribution” as 
applied to a passenger train 
may seem a bit queer. But dis- 
tribution is exactly what the Great 
Northern Railway needed early. in 
the summer when it put on the 
“Oriental Limited,” a new passen- 
ger train and began trying to sell 
it to the riding public. It needed 
distribution among the railway 
ticket agents of North America, who 
are the retailers carrying to the 
public what the railroad has to sell. 
What might, in the marketing 
of a tangible piece of merchan- 
dise, be called a condition of con- 
sumer acceptance had been created 
for the new train through a 
liberal schedule of newspaper and 
magazine advertising. In order 
to capitalize upon the presumed 
willingness of the people to buy 
the services of the new train and 
to supply the dealer pushover that 
would give the advertising an op- 
portunity to function, it was neces- 
sary that the good-will, or at 
least the sympathetic interest, of 
the ticket agents should be ob- 
tained. 

To bring this about, a slogan 
contest was used. Through a 
series of direct-mail pieces all the 
railway ticket agents in the 
United States and many in 
Canada and Mexico were told 
about the Oriental Limited and 
invited to submit a slogan de- 
scribing it, the slogan to be 
entered in a contest for a series 
of cash prizes. More than 1,500 


ticket agents replied, sending ‘in 
7,367 slogans, ranging in quality 
all the way from very bad up to 
exceptionally good. 

The company in its presentation 
to the agents made the slogan 
proposition uppermost. However 
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it did not particularly need a 
slogan and may not use the good 
ones turned up by the contest 
even though it now has them. But 
it did need advertising. It needed 
something to bring the merits of 
the new train forcefully before 
agents so the Great Northern 
would stand at least an equal 
show when it came to selling 
tickets for transcontinental jour- 
neys. 


WINNING SLOGANS 


The judges in the contest were 
Judge Grier M. Orr, of the Dis- 


. trict Court of St. Paul; W. H. 


Neal, business manager of the 
St. Paul Daily News, and A. J. 
McFaul, now assistant publisher 
of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, but who was then business 
manager and advertising director 
of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press and 
Dispatch. They settled upon these 
four as the prize winners: 

Roy Tingley, ticket seller of 
the D. L. & W. R.R. at Dover, 
N. J., won first prize of $250 in 
gold for his slogan, “As Wonder- 
ful as The Country It Serves.” 

The second prize of $125 in gold 
went to E. Harding, ticket 
clerk of the C. & E. I. R.R. and 
N. Y. C. & St. L. Rys., Hoopeston, 
Ill., for submitting “The Train of 
Superlative Service.” 

Wendel W. Neill, clerk of the 
C.& N. W. Ry. at Woodbine, Iowa, 
got third prize of $75 in gold with 
“Dependable — Delightful — Dif- 
ferent.” 


“Complete in Every Detail” | 


was the slogan that won the 
fourth prize of $50 in gold for 
P. Johnson, ticket clerk of the 
C. G. W. Ry., Hayfield, Minn. 

An official of the Great North- 
ern Railway is authority for the 
statement that since the new train 
has been put on, his road has 
jumped from third place to first 
place in transcontinental passen- 
ger traffic. He ascribes much of 
the credit to the slogan contest 
inasmuch as this is what obtained 
the ticket agents’ good-will, there- 
by forming the contact that 
enabled the newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising to get in its 
good work.’ 
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The 

St. Louis 

Autumn Exhibition 
of Closed Cars 


will be the mecca of 49th State motorists 
and prospective car owners during their 
annual fall holiday, 


October 6-11 


the week of St. Louis’ big Veiled Prophet Festival, heralded 
throughout The 49th —_ 


Globe-Memocrat — 


The Newspaper of the 49th State 


im addition to its regular daily editions covering news of the 
exhibition will publish its 


SHOW NUMBER 
Sunday, October 5 


Another big advertising opportunity offered by the news- 
paper which consistently carries more passenger car adver- 
tising than any St. Louis rival....Reach and sell this wealthy 
49th State market through the paper which is known to be 
read by more St. Louis automobile owners than any other 
newspaper.* 
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R a quarter of a century The Grand Rapgther pl 
Furniture Record has served furniture and hort of § 
furnishings retailers. 


Of especial importance to advertisers is the 
in which this business paper has influenced the dealda 
buying habits. 


: 


Because of the volume of requests from retff 
buyers, it is necessary to maintain an editorial asg 
tant whose chief duty is to answer inquiries as to wh@ 
this or that may be purchased. his fiel 


Our catalog file holds hundreds of catalogues af adve 


price lists and we are able to direct a prospect and t 
buyer to the firm that manufactures exactly what 
wishes to stock. 


Te Grand Rapids Furnitur 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGA 
Published by The Periodical Publishi 


Also publishers of The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan; Jf 
Director; Withinthe Home; Homes Charming; Better Furniture and Bos 
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This is. one of the ways in which we serve the 
dustry and our advertisers. It is one reason why 
wr circulation\lies among the worth-while stores in 
he field —why the-average buying power of our dealer- 
saders is a little more than $105,000.00. 









NUf Figures for the last month reported, show that 

he Furniture Record’s circulation is greater than any 
Rapither publication's in this field. That, however, is 
hoot of such importance as the nature and character 
f this circulation. 


e It takes a walnut tree fifty years to grow, while a 
lealgatalpa matures in ten. From the walnut is fashioned 
eautiful furniture for your home. The catalpa is 

- pmetimes used for fence posts. 


as A thought in that for the advertiser. The Furniture 
Wh&ecord is the oldest A. B. P. publication devoted to 
his field. Past performance has proved its value as 

advertising medium. May we tell you more about 
and the field it serves ? 
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Members of the A. B. P. Inc. 
A.B. C. Audited Circulation 
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——_ WALKER © CO. 


> DETROIT, Mich. 
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Le Tell —_ 
2 your business ~~ 





message by 


Stan 


to the 1,000,000 
people in Detroit 
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from your office desk 
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When the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Says You Must Sell - 


There Is an Unmistakable Trend Toward Stricter Supervision 
by This Commission Over a Seller’s Right to Refuse to Sell to 
Any Certain Class of Trade 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

FFICIALS of the Federal 

Trade Commission frequently 
call attention to the fact that the 
Commission invariably attempts to 
act in a corrective way, and that, 
according to the laws under which 
it operates, its activities are con- 
fined to prohibitory measures. If, 
in several isolated instances, the 
Commission has instructed that 
certain things must be done, rather 
than that certain other things be 
left undone, it is because, in its 
opinion, the positive action defined 
was necessary to carry out the pro- 
hibition of the practice considered 
unlawful. 

Largely for this reason, com- 
paratively few manufacturers and 
distributors apparently realize that, 
under certain circumstances, a 
formal complaint issued by the 
Commission, followed by an order 
to cease and desist, may indirectly 
compel the respondent to sell cer- 
tain individual concerns or classes 
of trade. Unfortunately, the now 
celebrated Mennen case and, more 
recently, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany case, have served to confirm 
the general opinion that the Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over 
the selection of customers by a 
manufacturer or distributor; but 
several other cases which have re- 
ceived little publicity indicate that 
the Commission has considerable 
authority in this direction, and that 
its authority must be further 
strengthened by court decisions if 
certain acts of Congress are to be 
upheld. 

It will be recalled that, in the 
Mennen case, the Commission ob- 
jected to and defined as discrimina- 
tion in restraint of trade the 
practice of the company in giving 
varying discounts irrespective of 
quantity and quality. The Mennen 
Company classified its customers 
into two groups according to a 


basis of selection adopted by it, 
and it allowed purchasers of the 
same quantity of its product dif- 
ferent discount rates according to 
its classification. 

In the National Biscuit Com- 
pany case, the Commission, among 
other things, objected to the com- 
pany’s practice of selling individual 
independent stores at a _ higher 
rate than it sold individual stores 
of chain systems. The Commis- 
sion also charged that it was 
unfair for the company to sell as- 
sociations of independent dealers 
in the West at the chain-store 
rate, and to refuse to sell at the 
same rate similar associations in 
other parts of the country. 

It is well known that the Com- 
mission lost the Mennen case in 
the Supreme Court, and that the 
lower courts have decided in favor 
of the National Biscuit Company. 
But it must be remembered that, 
so far as was shown by the find- 
ings as to the facts and the evi- 
dence in the cases, both of these 
companies acted independently of 
all other agencies. Combination in 
restraint of trade was not charged 
by the Commission, and the cases 
were tried, so far as selling classes 
of trade was concerned, on points 
of law governing unlawful at- 
tempts to monopolize trade and to 
lessen competition. 

In a number of other cases 
where refusal to sell certain classes 
has been combined with agree- 
ments and combinations, or with 
a system for maintaining resale 
prices, the Commission’s orders to 
cease and desist have amounted 
substantially to saying that the 
respondents must sell certain in- 
dividual concerns or classes of 
trade, and in several of such cases 
the opinions and orders of the 
Commission have been upheld by 
the courts. 

It is well established that you 
have no right to refuse to sell a 
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jobber or retailer because the 
buyer will not maintain a resale 
price established by yourself. — 

So if-you act as a free and in- 
dependent agent, you may refuse 
to sell any individual or class of 
dealers for any lawful reason, or 
for no reason at all, and you may 
charge what you will for your 
merchandise; but if you agree or 
combine with others in your 
refusal it is likely that the Com- 
mission’s cease and desist order 
against the agreement in restraint 
of trade will require you to sell 
those you have combined against 
as the only satisfactory evidence to 
prove that you have carried out 
the Commission’s order. 

Several talks with attorneys and 
members of the Federal Trade 
Commission have left the impres- 
sion that the organization feels 
that the adverse decisions in the 
Mennen and National Biscuit 
cases were largely due to the 
adherence of the courts to the age- 
old principle of the vendor’s right 
to fix his own prices and choose 
his customers. Whenever agree- 
ment or combination has been 
proved the attitude of the courts 
has been quite different; but it 
is frequently imp: sible to prove 
that a combination exists, while a 
refusal to sell may still constitute 
a restraint of trade and all of the 
other evils the laws were framed 
to prevent. 

Any manufacturer or distributor 
may be protected by the Commis- 
sion against a combination of one 
class of trade that may attempt to 
compel him to refuse to sell 
another. The Commission has 
successfully prosecuted a _ large 
number of such cases, typical of 
which was one of the early cases 
of the Commission, that against 
the Western Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. and twenty-seven other re- 
finers, distributors and wholesale 
grocers. 

In this case, the official com- 
plaint charged that the respondent 
refiner, “with the purpose, intent 
and effect of stifling and suppress- 
ing competition in the interstate 
sale of sugar in wholesale quanti- 
ties, and pursuant to the demands 
of other respondents named herein, 
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has failed and refused, and still 
refuses, to sell its manufactured 
product to said Los Angeles 
Grocery Company.” It then ex- 
plains that the respondent com- 
petitors conspired and confeder- 
ated together to prevent the Los 
Angeles Grocery Company from 
obtaining commodities dealt in by 
it, and that in many instances they 
induced manufacturers of grocery 
products and their agents to refuse 
to sell the company through boy- 
cotts and threats of boycotts. 

In the numerous cases of the 
kind, the Commission’s order to 
cease and desist served on the con- 
spirators had the effect of com- 
pelling the manufacturers con- 
cerned to resume selling the 
complainant. But in many other 
instances manufacturers have re- 
fused to sell certain individuals or 
classes of trade because they 
supposed that such sale would 
automatically bring about a boy- 
cott, although no threats had been 
made and no combination was evi- 
dent. And it is obvious that a 
development of this attitude may 
soon constitute a serious restraint 
of trade. 


RISING TIDE OF COMPLAINTS FROM 
CO-OPERATIVES 


This sort of restraint has been 
particularly noticeable in the nu- 
merous and recent complaints that 
have reached the Commission 
from farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociations. Encouraged by both 
legislation and the economic con- 
dition that has prevailed in the 
farm field for several years, the 
associations have grown both in 
size and number, and .their latest 
development has been in the ser- 
vice of buying commodities for 
distribution to their members. 

In this development of buying 
and selling manufactured goods, 
the associations have met with 
considerable resistance. Manufac- 
turers have refused to sell them, 
evidently in anticipation of the 
objections of their established 
trade, and, in numerous instances. 
associations and organizations of 
retailers and distributors have 
used their influence to the utmost 
to induce or compel manufacturers 
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"RADIO IN CHICAGO" 


“The most comprehensive book 
of its kind I have ever seen.” 


—The President of a promi- 
nent advertising agency. 









“Every individual connected 
with the industry should have a 
copy.” 





—The Vice President of one 
of Chicago’s largest Radio 
jobbing concerns. 





Here are excerpts from some of the 
letters that have come to the Chicago 
Evening American following the distribu- 
tion of its booklet: “Radio in Chicago.” 


It is vastly more than a piece of pro- 
motion. It contains valuable information 
about the Radio industry from the view- 
points of advertising and merchandising 
that will be appreciated by executives 
interested in the great Chicago market. 


Send for a copy of “Radio in Chicago.” 


Free, of course. 


A Good Newspaper 
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to refuse to sell the farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

If you are a manufacturer, you 
may, if you act independently, 
refuse to sell a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive association, and it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that the Federal 
Trade Commission can compel you 
to do so under the present law, or 
rather, under the present accepted 
interpretation of the law. The de- 
cisions of the courts in the 
Mennen, National Biscuit and sev- 
eral like cases undoubtedly uphold 
this conclusion; but in this both 
the law and the court decisions 
appear to be working against the 
will of Congress. 

The farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociations are organized through 
a special act of Congress which 
exempts them from the control of 
the Sherman law, and which al- 
lows them not only to sell the 
products of their members, but 
also to buy commodities for resale 
to their members. And if any 
number of manufacturers, whether 
they act independently or not, re- 
fuse to sell the co-operatives, their 
action will undoubtedly constitute 
a tendency to prevent the associa- 
tions from carrying out the func- 
tions intended by Congress. 

There is no doubt that the Com- 
mission has been attempting for 
some time to secure a Supreme 
Court verdict that will authorize 
it to act against the individual 
manufacturer or distributor, as 
well as against groups under 
agreement, in cases where restraint 
of trade and monopoly are strongly 
indicated. In the National Biscuit 
case, the Commission not only 
charged the company with restrain- 
ing trade and limiting competition 
by refusing to sell its goods to 
independent grocers at the same 
prices it sold to chain stores, 
quantities and qualities being equal, 
but it also charged that the com- 
pany had secured a_ practical 
monopoly in various parts of the 
country through its extensive ad- 
vertising. 

While these charges were not 
upheld by the lower court, and 
while it is not likely that they will 
be upheld by the Supreme Court, 
judging from the Mennen decis- 
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ion, they show a realization on the 
part of the Commission that more 
liberal interpretations by the 
courts are necessary if the spirit 
and intent of the laws are to he 
carried out. And the Commission 
undoubtedly expects more libera| 
interpretations when the farmers’ 
co-operative association cases 
reach the final stage of litigation, 
for then the individual manufac- 
turer’s or distributor’s refusal to 
sell may be looked upon more 
clearly as an attempt to restrain 
trade and lessen competition among 
associations that are authorized by 
special act of Congress to conduct 
their business in a certain way for 
a specified purpose. 

If the courts still adhere to the 
principle of the vendor’s right, 
when acting independently, to 
choose his customers and to sell 
at his own prices under all condi- 
tions, Congress may be asked to 
furnish additional legislation to 
prevent any individual from cir- 
cumventing or retarding a result 
that it obviously intended to bring 
about when it passed a special act 
exempting the associations from 
the regulations of the anti-trust 
laws. : Then, either favorable court 
decisions or further legislation will 
undoubtedly curtail the vendor's 
right to choose his customers in- 
discriminately in other fields. 

All of which indicates an un- 
mistakable trend toward stricter 
supervision on the part of the 
Federal Trade Commission over 
your right to refuse to sell your 
goods to any certain class of 
trade. It is well to bear this trend 
in mind, as future assurance, in 
formulating sales plans, and it is 
still better to avoid, atthe present 
time, anything that may suggest 
or indicate an agreement or com- 
bination when your business judg- 
ment leads you to refuse to sell 
or equalize your prices. Many 
business organizations have found 
themselves in serious difficulties 
that resulted in much expense and 
loss of trade because they either 
ignored or were ignorant of the 
Commission’s authority over their 
selling rights. 

Another thing of value to re- 
member is that the Commission 
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Gravure Coverage! 


NTENSITY of coverage long ago 
won for THE WORLD GRAVURE 
a unique place among the Sunday 
newspapers of New York. 


Here is how it blankets the five 
boroughs: 





In Manhattan it reaches one in every 3.2 homes 
In Brooklyn “ " 2. * er? 
In Queens i ii ee eee 
In The Bronx “ 6 Pe. eee 
In Richmond “ “ ey a 





THE WORLD GRAVURE is the logical 
keystone in any campaign designed to 
cover Greater New York evenly and 
effectively, either for the local mer- 
chant or the national advertiser seek- 
ing saturated distribution. 





MALLERS BurupInc = PuLITzER BurLpING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHIcaGo New York Derroit 

SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 

SEATTLB, WasH. San Francisco, Cab. Los ANGELES, CaL. 
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White Space— 
PLUS 


ECENTLY one of our advertisers remarked to us, “every 

R one knows about TEXTILE WORLD and its value as an 

advertising medium, but not many know about the additional 
services you people render. Why not tell them about it?” 


We are therefore describing below the principal types of service 
we offer to clients. 


Questions and Information. TEXTILE WORLD’S staff answers 
questions in regard to all phases of the textile industry. Several 
editors and stenographers are kept busy all the time on this work. 


Investigations and Market Surveys. We furnish reports of a technical 
or merchandising character on the uses, possibilities of sale, buying 
habits and sales plan in respect to any product in its relation to 
the textile industry. These reports are prepared by the technical 
editorial department and are entirely devoid of advertising bias. 


Acquaintance with Mill Men. We have on file the records of several 
thousand practical men experienced in the various branches of the 
industry, and have many times been instrumental in securing rep- 
resentatives, salesmen or agents for our clients and establishing 
selling connections for them. 


Mailing and Salesmen’s Route Lists. Advertisers are furnished with 
a copy of the Official American Textile Directory which contains 
all data about each textile manufacturing organization in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico necessary for the compilation of any 
kind of textile prospect list. Our services are also available for 
consultation and advice in the preparation of lists. Every client 
who uses The Consolidated Textile Catalogs is loaned a printed 
copy of the distribution list which contains the name and title of 
the key man in charge of buying for each mill organization. 
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Textile Advance News. The Textile Advance News is a mid-week 
special sales service furnished by us and mailed free on every Wed- 
nesday to all advertising clients using more than $200 worth of 
space a year in our publications. To all others the cost of this 
service is $15.00 a year. For 36 years this has been a feature of 
TEXTILE WORLD'S service to advertisers and it is universally 
recognized as the most accurate, complete and helpful information 
service, reporting new mill enterprises, changes in existing organi- 
zations and all manner of business and personal items of assistance 
to a sales department. 


Copy Service. For those who do not employ the services of adver- 
tising agencies, we offer the facilities of our Copy Service Depart- 
ment which is equipped to handle all details of the preparation of 
advertising campaigns to the textile field, or to consult in an ad- 
visory capacity with those who wish to prepare their own copy. 
There is no charge for consultation (except traveling expenses 
when incurred) nor for writing copy. Special art work, cuts and 
engravings are charged at cost. All of this work is performed 
within our own organization by a staff of writers and artists who 
are thoroughly experienced in modern advertising practices, and 
in addition have made a careful study of sales problems peculiar to 
textile mills. 


What We Do Not Do. Under no consideration will we undertake 
to make actual sales for clients. We consider such transactions 
unethical and bad business. We offer to render no service to your 
competitors which is not equally available to you. There are many 
instances where we have arranged for a new product to be tried 
out under actual mill conditions but it is always understood that 
it is for the purpose of experimental test and is not a disguised 
sales solicitation. 


Textile World 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 
















BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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will go as far in the way of pro- 
tecting as it will in regulating your 
selling methods. Refusal to sell is 
inseparably related to refusal to 
buy, under the law, a fact that is 
clearly demonstrated by the Com- 
mission’s case against the South 
Texas Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, its officers and members. 

The formal complaint, which was 
issued on August 13, names the of- 
ficers of the Grocers’ Association as 
respondents, and claims that they en- 
tered into a combination to hamper, 
obstruct and prevent the Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Company 
from selling and distributing its 
products in the territory of the 
respondents until and unless the 
company resumed its policy of 
selling only the wholesale trade. 
It seems that the Distributing 
Company, prior to July 1, 1920, 
sold the products of the Procter 
& Gamble Company chiefly to 
wholesale grocers throughout the 
country, but that after that date 
it began selling all buyers of equal 
quantities, regardless of whether 
the buyers were retailers or 
wholesalers. 

The combination followed, ac- 
cording ,to the complaint, with the 
evident intention of compelling 
the Distributing Conipany to sell 
the wholesalers exclusively. And 
in defining the practices that the 
Commission considers unlawful, 
the complaint states that the re- 
spondents, co-operating together, 
adupted and used the following 
described means and methods: 


(a) Refused further to purchase and 
deal in aforesaid products sold by the 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Company. 

(b) Brought pressure to bear upon 
wholesalers located in Texas, including 
members of respondent association, to 
cease further purchasing and dealing in 
such products. 

(c) Forced Ullmann, Stearn & 
Krausse, Inc., a member of said associa- 
tion, to resign therefrom for the reason 
that said member refused to cease 
handling said products but continued to 
purchase and deal in same. 

(d) By circular letter and otherwise, 
brought persuasion and pressure to bear 
upon retailers doing business in the ter- 
ritory served by the members of re- 
spondent association, to cease purchasing 
and dealing in said products and to sell 
and advocate to their customers the use 
of similar products manufactured and 
sold by competitors of the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company. 
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(e) Used other equivalent co-operative 
means to carry out and effectuate afore- 
said undertaking and_ the ~ purposes 
thereof. 


This is at least a partial list of 
the things the Federal Trade Com- 
mission says you cannot do in 
refusing to buy, and it is evident 
that if the same or similar means 
were used to cause you to refuse 
to sell your products, either with 
or without your approval, the 
Commission, as in this case, would 
consider that the effect of such 
acts and practices would be to 
hamper, hinder, obstruct and sup- 
press competition and to restrict 
and obstruct the natural flow of 
commerce and the freedom of 
competition in the channels of 
interstate trade, all of which the 
Commission considers to be illegal. 


Join Staff of Patterson-Andress 
Agency 

John Albert Holland, Charles W. 
Seeley and Frederick H. Jones, Jr., 
have joined the staff of The Patterson- 
Andress Company, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Holland formerly 
was with the St. James Advertising & 
Publishing Company, London, England. 
At one time he was advertising man- 
ager in London of the United States 
Rubber Company. More recently he has 
been with the R. Sykes Muller Com- 
pany Ltd., Montreal. Mr. Seeley for 
the last five years has been with the 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse. 
He also was with the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber, €ompany, Akron. Mr. Jones, for 
the last three years, has been with 
Frattk.. Seaman, Inc. 


Washington “Post” Employees 
Honor Arthur D. Marks 
Arthur D, Marks, wito has been busi- 

ness manager of the Washington Post 


for the last eighteen years, was honored 
with a farewell dinner by employees of 


the Post on September 12. “Mr. Marks, 
as previously reported in Prin'TERS’ INK, 
resigned as business manager of the 
Post and secretary-treasurer ' of the 
Washington Post Company to, become 
publisher of the Baltimore Amer !c@n. 


E. W. Gillett Comparty 
Appoints W. F. Ralpih 


W. F. Ralph, for eight years t with 
Norris-Patterson Ltd., Toronto, a dver- 
tising agency, has -become advert'!8ing 
manager of the E. W. Gillett Com2@®y 
Ltd., manufacturer of Magic Ba king 
Powder and other products. Mr. Ralph 
formerly was with the Acton PuDlish- 
ing Company, and the MacLean gPub- 
lishing Company Ltd., Toronto. 




















LOOKING INTO 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
HOME 


We have just taken a good look 
into The Digest home. What we 
saw there is embodied in a book 
which is being distributed this 
month so that you, or any one 


owning a copy of the book, can 





take the roof off of the 1,433,483 
Digest homes and see 


1. The occupation of Digest families. 


2. The number of readers The Digest 
has in each family and their division 
as to age and sex. 


3- The strength of women’s interest in 
The Digest (more women than men 
read it) ,and consequently, the adver- 
tising value of our pages for products 
appealing to women. 


Our 1924 occupational analy- 
sis answers the first question in al- 
most exactly the same terms as the 
first one did in 1922. The 1922 
figure was 73 per cent executives, 
whereas in 1924 we. show that 
73-9 per cent of our subscribers 
are in the executive class and have 
reached positions of influence and 
power in the business world. 

The average number of readers 
per copy in the immediate family 
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of the subscriber is three and three- 
tenths, a conservative figure. Since 
the 1920 U.S. census figure is 4.2 
members per family, including 
babes in arms, it is clear, however, 
that The Digest is read by practi- 
cally all who are old enough to 
read it at all. The title of our new 
book gives the total number of 
readers, and divides them as to 
age and sex. 


We have called it: 


“The 1,919,592 women 


he 1,846,052 men 
? 5 ° 7 
The 469,333 girls 
The 474,316 boys 
who read 


The Literary Digest 
When we set out to discover 
whether The Literary Digest 


women preferred The Digest to any 
woman’s magazine, we learned that 





the women readers of The Digest 
4 gave it the highest vote as a woman's 
magazine. 

In short, this book is a demon- 
stration (based solidly upon fact) 
that The Literary Digest really rep- 
resents the interests of the whole 
family—a whole family, remember, 
that is a better-than-average mar- 
ket for advertised goods because it 
occupies a better-than-average 
position in life. 


The Jiterary Digest 
2 4 


The 1924 edition of “The Work 
They Doand Where They Live”’, 
a handy reference book which gives 
the occupations and the geograph- 
ical distribution of Digest readers 
in detail, is inserted in an envelope 
in the back cover of the big book. 
Both may be had for the asking. 
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Some Possibilities of the Child 
Appeal 


Certain Advertisers Like Squibb and Cream of Wheat Are Drawing 
Characters from the Nursery to Provide Advertising 
Color, Spirit and Universal Response 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Oe 30,000 individual prints 
of a color subject were sent 
out by one advertiser during the 
months of June, July and August, 
following the use of the original 
in magazines read by women. 
The picture was of a baby; a 
tiny baby, yawning. Never was 
there a more whimsical little face. 
The advertiser ‘had used the illus- 
tration in an extremity and as a 
last resort. His product was not 
one used for babies of this tender 
age. The appeal, as a matter of 
fact, was largely to grown-ups. 
But the planned picture did not 
arrive in time and someone sug- 
gested the canvas showing the 
It had been 


yawning youngster. 
left, as a sample, by an artist 
eager to work for the house. A 
“trick” caption was devised and 


color plates ordered. Uncon- 
sciously, this advertiser then and 
there hit upon the most popular 
and remunerative illustration of 
his career. 

Unsolicited testimonials proving 
this were received. The demand for 
extra prints became so great, that 
duplicates were struck off and a 
mailing department created to 
take care of the appeals. 

On each of these prints, the 
name of the product and its com- 
pany were clearly featured. You 
can find the funny little yawning 
baby everywhere today from the 
walls of a log cabin in Alabama 
to the nursery of a New York 
mansion. 

A “Baby Tractor” was so-called, 
because an advertising manager 
sensed the possibilities of a cer- 
tain series of illustrations to run 
in farm journals. He had de- 
termined to humanize the ma- 
chine. Babies were destined to 
join his sales ‘staff. There was 
drawn for this campaign a won- 


derful little giggling, dimple- 
cheeked toddler and this remark- 
able child sat on the seat of the 
tractor, poured in gasoline, oiled 
the mechanism and _ otherwise 
busied itself in that neighborhood, 
much to the delight of the farm 
journal readers who were partial 
to little tots in any event. In the 
meanwhile, the manufacturer was 
quietly introducing a trade name 
and the suggestion that his 
tractor was exceedingly easy of 
operation. 


CURRENT COPY IS AN INDEX 


There is a nursery atmosphere 
in our current advertising which 
shows to just what extent sea- 
soned men and women appreciate 
the drawing force of children, 
in their relation to advertising art 
and copy. For years, the ambition 
was controlled and curtailed by 
the difficulty involved in securing 
anything like adequate pictures of 
little children. 

hen shown a painting of a 
baby of the bottle age, a critical 
advertiser, who had a string of 
little chaps of his own, was heard 
caustically to observe: “If you'll 
make that baby about eighty-six 
years younger, I’ll consider it for 
our December copy. All it lacks 
now is a beard and a pot of 
sage tea.” 

The number of artists who suc- 
cessfully negotiate the hazards of 
this branch of commercial art, 
has increased. But they are by 
no means a drug on the market. 

In justice to the subject, it 
may be stated without fear of 
contradiction, that a poor illustra- 
tion of a child is far worse than 
no picture at all. The public con- 
stitutes a self-sufficient critic in 
such matters. People may not 
know the difference between a 
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landscape by an old master and a 
modern daub, but it’s something 
wholly different with babies. 

The hour has been reached, in- 
cidentally, when mere pictures of 
youngsters are not sufficinet. 

People demand the unusual, the 
accidental, the unexpected. They 
greatly appreciate the artist who 
manages to snapshot incidents 
which occur only occasionally; 
the chance chuckle, the rare grin, 
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AN INCIDENT OF CHILD LIFE THAT GETS 
FROM READERS OF ALL AGES 


the little side-tilt of a wabbly 
head on shoulders none too 
strong. 

Children are “natural-born 
actors,” without ever being self- 
conscious of it and it is such 
moments which mint into golden 
treasures of commercial art. 

There is a widespread resent- 
ment against taking too many 
liberties with childhood, distorting 
it, playing art pranks with it, 
supplying conditions, ideas . and 
incidents which do not exist. 

Realism is an important factor 
in the artist’s portrayal of all 
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child subjects. The child must 
be allowed to write and stage its 
own little dramas of action. Adult 
themes, fitted to child psychology, 
have limited appeal. “Let them 
act as they really do,” is an 
excellent working practice. 

Two youngsters are playing at 
“doctor and patient.” A_ tiny 
sister, pencil-thermometer in her 
puckered mouth, is being visited 
by the “family physician” who 
happens, in this case, 
to be her young 
brother, now attired in 
Father’s hat, coat and 
muffler. And he is 
“feeling the pulse” of 
the “sick one.” Never 
a smile on the faces. 
With this admirable 
illustration fora 
Squibb advertisement, 
the following text is 


used : 

“I fink you'll be bet- 
ter tomorrow.” Very 
grave is “Doctor” 
Dan. Perhaps he is 
recalling those days 
when Mother reached 
into her medicine 
cabinet for a certain 
oft-used bottle. . 
“You'd better take 
castor oil, I fink,” he 
diagnoses solemnly. 

“Q-o-0-0!” The pa- 
tient registers relapse. 
The doctor rallies to 
the rescue, “I mean 
Squibb’s ‘Castor Oil. 
It doesn’t taste at all. 
Muvver gave it to me 
when I was little.” 

Despite the fact that child 
language is carpentered a trifle to 
fit the needs of advertising, there 
is a charm about both picture and 
reading matter. More than once 
we have observed two children 
playing at this sort of game, and 
with owl-like solemnity. 

“The greatest need of the 
growing child—Energy,” is the 
headline used for Cream of 
Wheat in a recent color advertise- 
ment. The artist has painted in 
colors, true to life, just the sort 
of curly-headed, golden-haired boy 


A RESPONSE 
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» = can't keep 


Either of them down! 
A good man 

Or a good medium! 
The American Weekly 
Tops the list of 

Great circulations 

By reason of merit! 
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It interests more 
People with more 
Regularity than any 
Other medium 

And it’s bought by 
More lle 

With ia regularity 
As a result! 
4500,000 buy it. 
18,000,000 read it 
And buy from it! 


‘American Deekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 
New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 














dvertiser 
ashington—Herald San Fran — Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los ies— Examiner 
v Ameri Fort Worth— 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times san Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sentinel & Sunday Telegram 











“If you want to see the color of their money -—use ‘color’. ” 4.J.K. 
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every man wants riding his knee; 
just the perfect child every woman 
would like to claim as her very 
own. It is the one boy in a 
million. 

And his little cheeks are puffed 
out as he blows with all his might 
and main into a paper bag, just 
prior to smacking it into explosive 
sound. The expression in the 
eyes, around the mouth; the 
doubled fist, the backward tilt of 
the head—these subtleties are so 
perfectly done that it is an illus- 
tration of remarkable appeal. 

How many parents will see their 
own boy pictured here? How 
many doting grandparents will 
quietly clip the illustration and 

“show it around” as the “liv- 
ing image” of Willie or Jimmie or 
Bobbie? It is inevitable, because 
it goes beyond a mere picture of 
a boy blowing into a paper bag. 
The artist has managed to catch 
and to put on paper all of the 
rarer, imaginative qualities of 
childhood. 

It might easily be claimed that 
of far greater significance than 
any other known advertising 
theme, the pictorial presentation 
of childhood tops thé list. “Not 
everyone has children in his 
home,” some skeptic may declare. 
Perhaps not. But this does not 
change the case. The childless 
are inordinately fond of children. 
Old people have that grandmother 
and grandfather hunger for the 
chubby arms of Youth, which is 
at once inherent and instinctive. 
You are sure of this audience. A 
mother sees in every picture of a 
pretty child, her own child. Yes, 
this is, indeed, the universal ap- 
peal. 

Certain advertising campaigns 
invite the use of atmosphere of 
this type; others, apparently, 
would find it highly irrelevant. 
The advertiser however, is invent- 
ing legitimate reasons for the 
child appeal, because of its known 
power to attract, and its unvary- 
ing popularity .with the greatest 
number of people. 





Joins Tuttle Agency 
F. M. Allen has joined the staff of 
pute advertising agency, Greensboro, 
> aoe 
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Military Organi- 
zation for the Technical 
Advertiser 





"THE bayonets, grenades, obser- 
vation planes and other impedi- 
menta of the military establish- 
ment all have their counterparts 
today in modern industrial adver- 
tising and selling, J. C. Winslow, 
advertising manager of The Graver 
Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., 
told members of the Engineering 
Advertising Association at its fall 
opening meeting in Chicago. Or- 
ganization in the plant or fac- 
tory along military lines means 
readiness to take advantage of 
every opportunity, to help the 
salesman finally obtain the order. 

“The one thing which never can 
be dispensed with in warfare is 
the private with his cold steel, the 
bayonet,” said Mr. Winslow. “The 
same is true in selling. We can 
never dispense with the salesman 
who has the final thrust in obtain- 
ing the order. All our advertis- 
ing is merely an aid for him.” 

Guy L. Irwin, production man- 
ager of the Russell T. Gray Com- 
pany, Chicago, said that the field 
for greatest development in techni- 
cal advertising lay in finding better 
ways of making trade investiga- 
tions, in Jearning that when the 
advertising effort is doubled all 
other sales, follow-up and promo- 
tional effort should be doubled and 
in discovering better methods for 
co-ordinating all the factors enter- 
ing into the production of equip- 
ment and advertising it. 


Overall Account for Tuttle 


Agency 

The High Point Overall Company, 
High Point, N. C., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Tuttle, advertising 
agency, Greensboro, N. trial cam- 
paign is now being conducted prelimi- 
nary to starting a campaign in weekly 
newspapers. 


Asheville Advertising Club 


Elects Marshall Roberts 
Marshall Roberts has been elected 
vice-president of the Asheville, N. C. 
Advertising Club, succeeding Lavon 
Sarafin. Mr. Roberts is advertising man- 
ager of the Bon Marche, department 
store. 
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MORNING PAPER. 


GET ACTION 
SAME DAY 






THE 





WLW 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 


WSAI 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 


WMH 
AINSWORTH, GATES RADIO CO. 








Radiocasting Out of 
Cincinnati 


are three radio stations. That’s the 
reason there’s such a big market for 
radio sets and material. 


Crystal sets, one and two tube sets, are 
sold for local and semi-local receiving; 
while big sets are used for long distance 
stations and used to tune out Cincinnati 
for other stations. 


In the Cincinnati market, The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer is the predominant 
newspaper for radio advertising, for it is 
closest to the radio fan. Radio manu- 
facturers who are coming to Cincinnati 
this fall are using The Enquirer exclu- 
sively on their schedule for this market. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


















y CINCINNATI 


One of the 


eWorlds Greatest atest Newspapers 
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Ni most excellent evidence 
— that the merchant’s favor 
as the advertiser’s fortune 


2 Y 





i; a | DD “only a trade paper” to your list of out. 
—§ * worn phrases. Long since, experienced agen- 
= fies have learned that it has much the same sense 
= only a million dollars.” 


n the dry goods field, especially, is business paper 
rte dvertising tremendously effective. For advertis- 
; ng is part of the very fibre of the merchant’s busi- 


thts 


——thess life: He himself is the greatest advertiser in 








“SSfidustry—as well as the greatest buyer, the great- 
"it merchandiser, the greatest seller. 


=~ 


a 


Waturally, the merchant reacts to any and all good 
blicity that can mean business to him. Natur- 







faamly, because his success is based on knowing 


alues—on knowing before he buys. The history of 





erchandising is highlighted by successes built through 
ood business paper advertising. 
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35 PRY GOODS MERCHANT. 


ities ECONOMIST ECONOMIST 


‘sell. New York — Chicago — St.Louis — San Francisco 
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First in the South 


URING the first six months of 1924 

The Birmingham News led the entire 
South in total advertising lineage. This is 
a fitting tribute to the reader confidence, 
prestige and pulling power of 





The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


Following are the leading newspapers of the 
South and the lineage carried in the first 
half of this year: 


THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS 8,005,340 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 8,003,645 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal 7,454,622 
Atlanta Journal - - - - - 7,139,482 
Dallas News - - - - - - 6,167,255 
*Richmond News-Leader - - 6,105,904 


*Six-day afternoon paper. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


DAILY Only Gravure Section SUNDAY 
75,000 in Alabama 85,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn's Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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1,500 Stores Close Out This Line 
the First of September 


And the Manufacturer Wants to Know How He Can Induce These 
Dealers to Give His Line Year-Round Attention 


MERRILL, Price & TAYLor 
Curcaco, Sept. 12, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are now working with a prospec- 
tive advertiser who manufactures a very 
fine line of hickory furniture. At first 
blush people think of something for the 
porch or summer home when hickory is 
mentioned, but as a matter of fact this 
manufacturer makes some very fine 
pieces suitable for one or more rooms in 
city homes. 

Unfortunately this manufacturer has 
not been able to do a year-round busi- 
ness, and of the 1,500 stores he sells all 
but a dozen or so close out his line 
the 1st of September and do not order 
again until spring, even though many of 
the items could be carried the year- 
round. 

This manufacturer makes a fine bed 
—a four-poster suitable for a guest 
room or a bachelor’s room. He also 
makes some very attractive chairs for 
living-rooms, as well as a line of sun 
parlor furniture, hall trees, costumers, 


etc. 

We believe, with this manufacturer, 
that advertising will overcome his 
troubles. What the advertising will have 
to do is to change the habits of furni- 
ture buyers. 

Can you tell us of any articles that 
have appeared in Printers’ Ink dealing 
with the subject of changing habits? 
Furs, for instance, used to be a strictly 
winter item but are now worn the year- 
round. The writer recalls having seen 
articles of this nature in your publica- 
tion and will be much obliged if you can 
refer him to issues dealing with this 
subject of changing habits and making a 
year-round seller out of what has here- 
tofore been known as a seasonable article. 

MERRILL, Price & TAYLor 
A. B. Taytor, 
Vice-president. 


T least fifty articles have ap- 
+ peared in Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ INK MoNTHLY relating 
the plans employed by as many 
manufacturers to overcome the 
seasonal handicap. A list of these 
references is available to execu- 
tives studying this problem. 

In addition to these plans, we 
have been privileged to study as 
many more. These latter have 
achieved more or less_ success. 
Some have been remarkably effec- 
tive, stretching seasons from a 
period of two or three months, to 
a half year and longer. Others 


have failed to accomplish any- 


thing particularly noteworthy. 

Looking back at these latter 
campaigns, it is easy to locate the 
reason for the failure and this 
post mortem should be immensely 
valuable to anyone contemplating 
a campaign of this sort. In al- 
most every case, the lack of re- 
sults is traceable to neglect of the 
various distributors. Not only 
that, but the manufacturer's own 
sales force has frequently been 
only half sold on the idea. 


HOW SELLING SEASONS MAY BE 
LENGTHENED 


There are three phases to every 
campaign designed to lengthen 
seasons. The first is education of 
the manufacturer’s organization, 
especiaily his sales force. The 
second is education of the trade. 
The third is education of the 
final purchaser. 

In most instances, the third 
phase has been well attended to. 
The first and second phases, how- 
ever, do not always receive the 
same careful consideration. For 
example, we know of two con- 
cerns which fell down because the 
system of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion was such as to discourage any 
traveling except during those 
months which constituted the regu- 
lar season. 

Obviously, this is a serious drag 
on any campaign to spread the 
sales season. Salesmen who are 
not encouraged by financial in- 
ducements to work out of season 
are not going to give the adver- 
tising the support that is vitally 
necessary. Consequently, one of 
the first matters to which attention 
must be given when this problem 
is studied is: that of getting the 
manufacturer’s inside and outside 
staff enthusiastically co-operating. 
Special compensation plans may be 
found advisable and other policies, 
very likely will have to be altered. 
This angle is discussed in several 
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of the articles which have been 
published in the Printers’ INk 
Publications. 

Then there is the trade, both 
wholesale and retail, depending on 
the method of distribution, to be 
taken into consideration. The P. 
A. Geier Company, maker of the 
Royal Vacuum Cleaner, realizes 
the importance of working with 
its distributors in order to make 
its dull season advertising result- 
ful. Recently, the company re- 
ported that twenty-one salesmen 
working for twenty-one different 
Royal dealers sold an average of 
a Royal a day during the first 
week in July. That was the week 
of the 4th of July, which or- 
dinarily is one of the slowest 
sales weeks in this line. Such 
results are obtained only when 
distributors and their’ salesmen 
are completely sold on the possi- 
bilities of extending the season 
and, in addition, are painstakingly 
instructed in practical methods of 
selling out of season. This phase 
of the subject is illuminatingly 
treated in Printers’ INK articles 
which describe the methods of 
the Geier company and other suc- 
cessful merchandisers. 

The final purchaser, the third 
phase of any campaign planned 
to broaden sales seasons, is no 
more, and no less, important than 
the other two elements. The fifty 
articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY cover this angle ex- 
haustively—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





When 
Practical Jokers Misuse 
Advertising 





WARNING to practical 

jokers who might feel moved 
at some time to use paid advertis- 
ing space to further some playful 
scheme is to be found in what 
seems to be the beginning of a 
legal case in the courts of 


Virginia. 

The facts in the case, to date, 
may be summarized in the follow- 
ing: A short time ago a woman 
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telephoned the Richmond, Va, 
News-Leader and, giving the 
name of a responsible undertaker, 
dictated an obituary advertise- 
ment. As a newspaper would be 
accused of inconsideration if it 
declined to accept such advertise- 
ments, or if it attempted to cross- 
examine a member of a bereaved 
family, the advertisement was ac- 
cepted 


A POOR JOKE 


It appears that some person of 
warped sensibilities thought in this 
way to play a joke upon a certain 
young woman engaged in religious 
work. The advertisement nat- 
urally was a source of great em- 
barrassment to her and subjected 
her and her friends to a distress 
for which the most perverted 
sense of practical joking could 
find no imaginable excuse. 

The newspaper has announced 
that it will prosecute the person 
responsible for this false adver- 
tisement under that section of the 
Virginia laws which makes it a 
misdemeanor to give false in- 
formation to a newspaper. The 
law reads in part “Any person 
who knowingly and wilfully states, 
delivers or transmits by any 
means whatever to any publisher, 
or employee of a publisher, or 
any newspaper, magazine or other 
publications, any false or untrue 
statement concerning any person 
or corporation, with intent that 
the same shall be published, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” A 
bill carrying the foregoing pro- 
vision was introduced at the last 
session of the State legislature at 
the instance of the Virginia Press 


Association and passed both houses. 


The newspaper also will invoke 
a law which makes it a misde- 
meanor to obtain money under 
false pretenses and it is held that 
to employ the name of another 
person in procuring credit is 
equivalent to getting money under 
false pretenses. 

The newspaper editorially, has 
offered a reward of to any 
one supplying evidence that will 
lead to the arrest and conviction 
of the persons guilty of sending 
in the false advertisement. 
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Government Charts 
World Radio Markets 





AN example of the help that 
the United States Govern- 
ment extends to manufacturers is 
shown in a recent report of the 
Department of Commerce on 
world-wide markets for radio sets 
and supplies. 

According to this report it is 
only within the last year that a 
real foreign field has been opened 
for radio products. Europe 
stands out, naturally, as the best 
market. 

In the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
Czechoslovakia, the broadcasting 
of programs of entertainment and 
news is on a rather regular basis, 
while in Italy, Finland, Spain and 
Austria, programs are sent out at 
irregular periods with a decided 
likelihood of regular schedules 
being adopted in the no great dis- 
tant future. In other countries of 
Europe there has been some sale 
of long range sets to pick up 
British and French stations. 

In, South America, Argentina 
stands out as having made the 
greatest progress in the dissemi- 
nation of music and other enter- 
tainment by radio telephony, with 
Chile also maintaining regular 
broadcasting service. For a time, 
regular services were also main- 
tained in Brazil and will, un- 
doubtedly, be re-established in the 
course of time. Uruguay, as a 
result of broadcasting from 
Buenos Aires, has shown a con- 
siderable interest in radio, and in 
Peru arrangements are going for- 
ward looking toward the estab- 
lishment of regular service. 

Australia and New Zealand 
have each displayed much interest 
in radio and in view of the recent 
lifting of hampering regulations 
in Australia a marked expansion 
in radio interest in that country 
may be looked for. In the Orient, 
little has as yet taken place, 
though India and Ceylon are open- 
ing up, and intermittent broad- 
casting is being provided. In 
Japan, adequate legislation has 
been enacted, making provision 
for the establishment of broad- 
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casting stations, but little prog- 
ress has taken place. In China, 
radio is technically barred under 
an embargo forbidding the entry 
of anything usable as war mate- 
rial, though in the British port of 
Hong Kong and in the interna- 
tional settlement of Shanghai, 
some broadcasting has been done. 

In no foreign country, accord- 
ing to this report, is the use of 
radio receiving sets as free and 
unrestricted as in the United 
States. Even in Canada users of 
receiving sets must pay a nominal 
license fee therefor, while in some 
countries the restrictions imposed 
and the license fees assessed are 
onerous. 

The interest shown by planta- 
tion owners, mine _ operators, 
ranchers and the like in the in- 
terior of India, Ceylon, Central 
America, South America, Aus- 
tralia and parts of the East Indies 
is sufficient to indicate that the 
field is there, according to the 
Government report. In part, of 
course, the potentialities of these 
fields cannot be developed until 
better broadcasting is provided at 
points within a distance that can 
be regularly and reliably covered 
by a good modern set. However, 
in the case of sections, such as 
Central America, Northern South 
America, the West Indies and 
even many of the Island groups 
of the South Seas, the high-class 
American set will today enable 
the isolated planter or mine oper- 
ator to reach some of the more 
powerful American stations. 

A word of warning is given in 
this report to manufacturers and 
exporters who are satisfied with 
the present increase in the sales 
volume of their industry. This 
warning is in effect that there are 
many prospects in outlying sec- 
tions of the domestic and foreign 
markets who have not _ been 
reached by advertising. It is sug- 
gested that study be given to 
means of reaching such prospects. 
The use of demonstrations is of- 
fered as being a possible solution 
of this problem. 


Joins Capitol Brass Works 


L. E. De Groat, who has been with 
the Acme Motor Truck Company, De- 
troit, has joined the Capitol Brass 
Works, also of that city. 
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Did you ever place a printing order to 
find that your job was, to the shop where 
it went, like a WRONG FONT letter in 
a type page? Your job somehow just 
didn’t fit. It was probably a high-class 
job in a low-class shop. If you have 
any good printing to do, bring it here. 
It will be the RIGHT FONT. Good 
printing is our business. We are doing 
it year in and year out. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue ‘Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Pertinent 


Information for 
Advertisers and 
Advertising Men 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
has the largest woman’s 
magazine circulation in the 
world by more than 300,000 
copies. For the first six 
months of this year its aver- 
age net paid circulation was 
2,412,688. This is 327,352 
more than the next largest 
and 496,957 more than the 
third largest. These figures 
are NET PAID—not copies 
printed. 
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The circulation of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is 
bought by readers on edi- 
torial merit solely. It is 
never sold through schemes 
—cut rates, “clubbing’’, 
premiums and deferred pay- 
ment plans never being 
employed. It carries no 
subscriptions in arrears. 


The significant appreci- 
ation of this outstanding 
size, scope and method of 
obtaining The Ladies’ Home 
Journal circulation is re- 
vealed in its advertising 
patronage. This is also by 
far the largest of any woman’s 
magazine in the world. 


Se Wan NS 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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We offer 4-color service — 


In 6 issues, April to September, AMERICAN BUILDER 
has published 86 pages of advertising IN COLORS 


—an average of 14 pages per issue. Color rates on 
request. 


16 Home Designs in Colors, starting October 
We invite every advertising man interested in colors 
to inspect the EDITORIAL COLOR in the 


October AMERICAN BUILDER. Sample copy on 
request. 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BUILDING PAPER 


PHONE catumer w% CHICAGO Pron sanct’a? sacs New York 
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Meeting the Retailer’s Argument 
against Quality and High Price 


How the Vanity Fair Silk Mills Maintains Distribution in the 
Face of Cheap Competition 


By Roland Cole 


T the outset of any manufac- 

turing proposition it is pretty 
important to settle the matter of 
the retail selling price, for upon 
that point often depends the extent 
and volume of a product’s distri- 
bution. 

A low-price article has an easy 
time of it compared with an article 
that sells for a medium or a high 
price. Putting a low-price article 
on the market is pretty much a 
matter of physical strength with 
lots of good old beef and brawn 
in the sales department. The 
quality article of higher price 
cannot be put into the channels 
of distribution by the force-pump 
method. The retailer has to be 
carefully chosen, and when found, 
reasoned with, waited upon; and 
when persuaded, helped, sustained, 
encouraged—over a long period of 
time. The sales work must con- 
sist of a great deal of foot-work 
but there must be a great deal 
more head-work. 

An article like silk underwear 
for women is a fine example of 
an article of quality that sells for 
a high price—not high in the sense 
of too high, but high merely as 
the opposite of low or cheap. The 
merchandising analogies of silk 
underwear to the selling of mary 
other products will make an ex- 
amination of that product an in- 
formative inquiry. 

Silk underwear like other 
quality merchandise sold in retail 
stores must meet and hold its own 
with all the familiar marketing 
hazards—competition of lower 
priced substitutes—or rather alter- 
nates—a more limited. buying 
group, higher cost of selling and 
added cost of more and better 
dealer assistance. 

To enable the reader who doesn’t 
sell silk underwear, but some other 
quality product, to derive as much 
benefit as possible from the in- 
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quiry, I am going to describe the 
experience of the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills as though the product 
were a shoe, a hat, a shirt, an 
umbrella, or silverware. 

The manufacturer of a quality 
article knows better than he knows 
any other one fact that the quality 
of his article is the most evan- 
escent thing in life to everybody 
but himself. His factory forgets 
it, his salesmen forget it, the re- 
tailers forget it or minimize it, 
and the customer has to be re- 
minded of it every day of the 
year. 


THE PIVOT OF A QUALITY 
BUSINESS 


The manufacturer of a quality 
article must never forget that the 
first item of business on his calen- 
dar pad for every day of the year 
is “quality.” Every move in his 
sales campaign must begin with 
the quality of his product. Merely 
talking about it is, of course, ex- 
actly the wrong thing to do. 
Preaching quality to salesmen and 
retailers, or emphasizing it in 
dealer and consumer advertising, 
has the peculiar effect of causing 
people to think that the quality 
needs verbal support to supply a 
deficiency. Or it arouses the 
antagonism of competitors; or the 
resentment of retailers who say 
that too much insistence on the 
quality of one of their lines im- 
plies that there isn’t much quality 
in the other things they handle. 

The approach to the proper 
handling of the subject of quality 
in a quality product demands the 
utmost ingenuity on the part of 
the manufacturer in order to get 
the appreciation of quality into the 
minds. both the retailer and the 
customer. 

Readers of Printers’ INK are 
familiar with some of the methods 
used by the Vanity:Fair Silk Mills 
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to do this in the past—methods 
which are still in operation. 

Glove silk, they said, is called 
“glove silk” because it was first 
used for gloves. Therefore, as a 
fabric or article of commerce, it 
is familiar in a general way to 
women, 

This was the point of departure 
for bringing the idea of “good 
quality” home to a woman’s mind. 
It was an excellent one, because 
every woman who has worn silk 
gloves knows them by “feel.” 
Next to the face, the hands are 
most conspicuous; next to the 
shoes, gloves receive the hardest 
usage; and the hands are the most 
sensitive organs of touch. Con- 
sequently, calling the fabric “glove 
silk” had a value in conveying the 
idea of quality, which does not 
appear at first thought. “Glove 
silk” was known to women by 
sight, touch’ and wearing attri- 
butes. This implied of course 
that “glove silk” was of a better 
or higher quality than ordinary 
silk or it would never have been 
used for gloves, another good 
point in establishing the idea of 
quality. That it cost more, or was 
more expensive, was a natural and 
unavoidable conclusion. 


HOW COST ARGUMENT WAS MET 


Getting more and more women 
to wear glove silk underwear was 
the problem, and solving the prob- 
lem meant persuading them that 
the extra cost was really not more 
expensive than buying underwear 
of less costly material. So sales 
and advertising arguments dealt 
with the care of the garment to 
get extra wear out of it. These 
arguments described how ordinary 
underwear, or underwear made of 
other material than glove silk, is 
just “sent to the laundry” or is 
not given particular care because 
it “didn’t cost much.” Glove silk 
underwear, said the company, be- 
cause the price amounted to three 
or four times the cost of ordinary 
underwear, is worth special care, 
as with special care in laundering 
it would outlast the other kind so 
much longer that in the long run 
it would cost the user no more 


than the cheaper kind. 
It scarcely needs to be pointed 
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out to anyone that the great point 
in the argument is not that the 
cheaper article couldn’t be made to 
last longer with better care than 
it ordinarily does, but that there 
isn’t the incentive to pamper a 
low-price article as there is in the 
case of a high-price article. That 
is the big idea. Women just 
naturally desire to possess expen- 
sive things. With any sort of 
encouragement and help they will 
go to it. But the retailer, seek- 
ing volume sales and quick-selling, 
low-price merchandise, is the 
ditch, the moat, the gulf, that the 
manufacturer of a quality product 
finds so hard to bridge. 

Now, to become very specific 
and explain how the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills did this, or is attempt- 
ing with some success to do it, it 
must be explained that the com- 
pany recently made an important 
change in its method of working 
certain of its territories. 

A survey of sales to retailers 
(the company does not sell to job- 
bers or distributors but direct to 
retailers) made about five years 
ago revealed that from 90 to 95 
per cent of the company’s business 
was done in the principal cities of 
the country. The remaining 5 per 
cent of sales was distributed 
throughout some 200 smaller cities. 
In view of the fact that general 
statistics show that 75 per cent 
of the country’s retail business is 
done in 663 cities, the company felt 
that its record of 90 to 95 per cent 
was a good showing. 

Sales territories were therefore 
reduced and the 200 smaller cities, 
in which but 5 per cent of the 
business was: done, were worked 
by direct-mail from the home 
office at Reading, Pa. 

After a trial of the mail plan 
for three or four years, it was 
given up as being unsatisfactory 
and a return to the plan of work- 
ing the entire country by sales- 
men was made, with certain in- 
creases in the sales force and 
other changes in selling policies. 
An educational program designed 
to educate the retailer by mail in 
the sale of Vanity Fair silk under- 
wear has been developed and is 
being carried on with all retailers. 
This plan supplies the bridge by 
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Subject: You Must Sell It for Them 


Gentlemen: 


“Not only must your product be right and you must 
keep banging away with advertising, but nowadays it 
is necessary to go into his store and actually sell the 
goods for the dealer.” ‘This statement recently came 
from a Sales Manager whose company manufactures 
one of the best-known of toilet goods lines. 


The dealer must constantly be considered—for what 
a power he is. 


You oftén will see two manufacturers getting about 
the same results with entirely different methods. 


One hopes to do it all with consumer advertising. 
He denies the importance of the dealer or is ignorant 
of how to cope with this problem. The other manu- 
facturer pins all his faith on the retailer. He is short 
on consumer advertising. His belief is that if the 
dealer buys the goods, he can and will sell them. 


Then a third man steps into the picture. He real- 
izes the importance of the dealer and the necessity for 
consumer advertising. He never allows one to over- 
shadow the other. Invariably he becomes the leader 
of his class. 


M. P. Gould Company, as an advertising agency 
is in a most unique position. For twenty-nine years 
they have been advising with one line of retailer on 
more efficient ways to increase business through better 
local advertising and sales plans. At the present time 
we are traveling twenty-odd men in this work. Cer- 
tainly such direct touch with the local market must 
give us information of value to any manufacturer no 
matter what his line of distribution may be. 


Very truly yours, 


WPS utd Company 





Advertising Agency. 


Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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means of which the retailer is be- 
ing brought into line as an efficient 
seller of the company’s product. 

A part of the new sales policy 
is the establishment. of 
potentials” for every city and ter- 
ritory. These “sales potentials,” 
or quotas, are based on such sta- 
tistics as bank clearings, income 
tax reports, and the “literate 
white female population of fifteen 
years old and upward.” This plan 
gives every salesman a definite 
figure to shoot at for his territory. 

One of the problems of selling 
a quality article of high price 
through retail stores is the matter 
of confining the sale—always a 
delicate subject. It all comes to 
this, that if a retailer fails to sell 
an adequate volume, the manufac- 
turer wants to, be free to sell 
other retailers. ‘The “sorrow” of 
the situation comes when a sales- 
man is trying to land a retailer in 
a new town. Promising to confine 
the line may land the initial order, 
but later when that particular re- 
tailer is found not to be doing a 
satisfactory volume, the promise 
to confine the line works out to 
the disadvantage of manufacturer, 
retailer and consumer. 

So the company has recently 
adopted the following course: No 
salesman is permitted to promise 
a retailer to confine the line. When 
a retailer’ will not place an order 
without a promise to confine the 
line, the salesman may agree to 
recommend. it to the factory. 

This course avoids much of the 
misunderstanding of the past 
where the promise to confine, the 
line was a personal promise on 
the part of the salesman of which 
the company did not always re- 
ceive a record. Under such an 
arrangement the sdlesman carried 
the responsibility, but unfor- 


tunately it gave the factory no- 


dependable record of the status of 
new retailers. 

The new policy is quite definite 
and satisfactory. : I he salesman is 
given fer pdjifits, or rules, to fol- 
low.in reaching a. decision: First, 
he must satis y Himself that the 
retailer’s store’is the best or most 
desirable for the line in the town. 
Second, he must be as sure as he 
can be that the store will be able 
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to do a satisfactory volume of 
business on Vanity Fair products, 
Third, the retailer must agree to 
promote the line and not to carry 
conflicting lines. Fourth, the 
salesman’s recommendation to con- 
fine the line must be endorsed on 
the order form, thus giving the 
factory its record. 

There is, under this arrange- 
ment, no binding promise to con- 
fine the line, and this is very 
desirable for all concerned. ‘The 
status of each case is determined 
by what happens later, and the 


salesman is relieved of an em- 
barrassing _ responsibility, The 
company “entertains” the sales- 


man’s recommendation, and action 
one way or the other comes about 
automatically. 


SALESMANSH#P IS NECESSAR\ 


After the line is placed with a 
retailer, it must be made to sell. 
Quality merchandise does not sell 
itself to the public. Women may 
often rush in and buy bargain or 
low-price goods, but quality stuff 
must be sold, and that is one 
reason why there is a “confined 
sale” problem. 

The difficulty of maintaining 
distribution on a quality product 
is the resistance of the retailer. 
He wants “crowd” stuff—stuff that 
his _ retail salespeople can_ handle 
quickly with a minimum of brains 
and effort. So the company, as 
soon as it secures a retailer, goes 
on a hunt for the retail sales- 
people in that store in order to 
help them become better sellers of 
the product. 

The names and home addresses 
of all salespeople. handling the 
product are secured with the pro- 
prietor’s help. He is quite gener- 
ally glad to co-operate in furnish- 
ing this information. 

Once a month each salesgirl 
receives a letter at her home, di- 
rect from the company. In some 
cases the letters are sent to the 
proprietor and he distributes them 
to the girls in the store. 

These letters are made in four- 
page folder style, the first page a 
typewritten message, and the other 
three an illustrated story on re- 
tail selling with particular refer- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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RAUB, MASTER CRAFTSMEN among 

‘Liewser took the plain unadorned wed- 

ing ring and chased on it the Orange Blossom 
design—the sweet symbol of weddings. 


Master craftsmen in sales and advertising then 
told brides and grooms-to-be about the Traub 
Orange Blossom rings. 


So well did they tell their story, so thoroughly 
has Traub distribution been carried through 
the better jewelers that a great national market 
has been created for these particular rings. 


Traub is one of our clients. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’l. Mgr. 
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WHOOHOHOOOHHHOOHOOHOO 


os The Campbell-Ewald organi- 
Advertisi zation of 160 people, with 
Well irected resources and physical facili- 


ties of the largest advertis- 
ing organization between 
New York and _ Chicago, 
and a volume of business 
placing it among the first 
ten agencies in the country, 
is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. 











© C.E.Co., 1924 


COMPANY oAdvertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


wre York Toronto ee on ol 
Dayton 
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“Daily Turnover” 


There is a daily turnover in milk 
and cream, the principal products 


of the farm dairy. In how many 
other lines of business do you find 
365 turnovers in a year? 


This frequent cash income means a 
steady flow of money into the pock- 
ets of the 180,000 readers of THE 
DAIRY FARMER. They have 
ready cash to meet the daily needs of 
the farm, the home and the family. 


Advertisers find that subscribers to 
THE DAIRY FARMER are un- 


usually responsive. 
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ence to selling Vanity Fair silk 
underwear. 

Each letter is signed by “Bar- 
bara Wayne,” who is supposed to 
be a young woman at the Vanity 
Fair mills interested in helping 
the girls of the store to become 
“silk underwear experts.” 

One letter has at the top four 
questions ordinarily asked by cus- 
tomers: “Will these bloomers 
shrink?” “Does this silk wear 
well?” “Are tricot and milanese 
the same materials?” “What’s the 
difference between this $3 vest 
and the $4 one? They both feel 
the same.” 

The letter tells the girls that cus- 
tomers constantly ask these ques- 
tions and unless they really know 
glove silks, it will be hard to give 
convincing answers. The girls 
are also asked to keep the letters 
and read them again and again, 
because they will not only help 
them to sell more silk underwear 
but will help them to buy more in- 
telligently for their own personal 
use. 

Incidentally, a valuable point 
about the letters is that they offer 
a great many suggestions on store 
selling in addition to the facts they 
present on the company’s product. 
For example, one letter is devoted 
to “Customers you meet every 
day.” Various types of customers 
are described, such as (1) the 
positive and decided customer; (2) 
the undecided customer; (3) the 
silent customer; (4) the “just- 
looking-around-thank-you” _—_cus- 
tomer; (5) the suspicious custo- 
mer; (6) the talkative customer ; 
(7) the nervous customer; (8) 
the customer with the critical and 
interrupting friend; and __ finally 
(9) the male customer in the 
woman’s department who is often 
embarrassed and at sea. Under 
each type of customer definite and 
helpful suggestions are given— 
suggestions that are valuable to 
any clerk in any sort of store. 

The letters are written in clear 
and simple language, keyed to the 
intelligence of the average sales- 
girl. The text is well spaced, in- 
dented and tabulated wherever 
possible, and interspersed with il- 
lustrations to make easy reading. 
Binders are provided by the com- 
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pany so that salespeople interested 
enough in the letters to want to 
keep them for reference may do 
so. The binders are only sent 
when asked for. 

The methods used by the Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills, therefore, to keep 
its retail dealers constantly sold 
on the quality of its product may 
be summarized as follows: 

First, and most important, is its 
national campaign of advertising to 
the consumer, in which the quality 
of glove silk is always described 
and emphasized, and in which the 
style, beauty and economy of the 
garments are featured. Second, 
the merchandising of the national 
copy to the dealers. Third, edu- 
cational talks by the salesmen to 
dealers and store salespeople on 
the wearing qualities of the fabric, 
the original designs and tailoring 
methods used in making the gar- 
ments. Fourth, the “Barbara 
Wayne” letters sent direct to the 
members of each dealer’s sales 
force in which the various grades 
of glove silk manufactured by the 
company are presented again and 
again in order to qualify them to 
answer customers’ questions on 
why one grade of glove silk, 
though higher in price than an- 
other, is really more economical. 
Fifth, the company’s policy in 
avoiding the danger of “placing” 
the line with too many retailers 
in a_ locality or with stores 
that do not handle other quality 
merchandise. 





Friederich-Friederich Company 
Appointment 


Harry B. Cutler has been appointed 
sales manager of the Friederich-Fried- 
erich Company, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of rfumes and toilet articles. 
He formerly was with the Mifflin Chem- 
ical Corporation, of that city, as Phil- 
adelphia representative. More recently 
he has been with Harold F. Ritchie & 
Company in the same capacity. 





Succeeds E. C. Henn with 
Du-All Company 


L. R. Wittrock has been appointed 
vice-president and a director of The 
Du-All Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land. He succeeds . Henn. who died 
recently. Mr. Wittrock also has been 
appointed sales manager. Ralph F. Henn, 
son of E. C. Henn, is president and 


treasurer of the company, 











The Technical Men of a City 


Explain Themselves 


The Geologist, Chemist, Landscaper and Engineer Find a Way to Join 
in Advertising Their Callings to the People of Dallas 


By Herbert W. Smith 


nes a community appreciate, 
properly use and compensate 
its trained technical men? Does 
it credit them with many of the 
comforts it enjoys? Probably not, 
and recognition of this situation 
led to a co-operative educational 
advertising campaign in news- 
paper space in Dallas, Tex. 

This advertising is over the 
names of twenty-six firms which 
include architects, chemists, land- 
scapers, structural and civil en- 
gineers, a railroad contractor, and 
a geologist. This group is en- 
deavoring to give its community 
a proper picture of the technical 
meni in relation to the present and 
future welfare of the city. For 
about three years newspaper space 
has been used for this purpose. At 
the beginning, a page of card 
spaces was used. This amounted 
to little more than a directory of 
names, nature of business, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers. 
But for the last twenty months, 
the campaign has been given new 
life with copy written along both 
historical and current lines. | 

The keynote of the campaign is 
sounded in one of the pieces of 
copy, captioned: “The Tower of 
Babel—A Problem of Communi- 
cation of Ideas.” From the failure 
of this engineering undertaking, 
one of the first of record, this 
moral is drawn: 


A plan must be worked out to purpose, 
financial resources, materials, men and 
machinery. To execute it successfully 
involves the ability to “put the idea 
over,” not only with everyone directly 
connected with the particular piece of 
construction, but also to sell the public 
.thoroughly. 

And here is the lesson for the tech- 
nical man: It isn’t enough that he him- 
self is thoroughly equipped to plan, coun- 
sel and _ supervise. he public must 


know. In other words there. is a re- 
sponsibility upon him of educating the 
public. ° 
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Technical education received at- 
tention in an _ advertisement 
entitled “Who'll Dig Our Ditches, 
Then?”—that is, when the ideal 
of society is attained and every 
individual has an education. It 
was shown that the ideal of edu- 
cation is not to enable the individ- 
ual to escape hard work, but to 
make it possible for him to use 
his brains to better advantage; to 
eliminate drudgery—unintelligent, 
unenthusiastic work. 


COPY GIVES CREDIT TO ENGINEERS 


A homebuilding movement in 
Dallas in the last few years, is 
handled with credit to the techni- 
cal men in another advertisement 
headed “Snap a Button, Turn a 
Valve—All Conveniences _for 
Your Home (Thanks to the En- 
gineer!)” 

A recent city election in Dallas 
approved bond issues totaling 
$8,325,000 for the widening and 
straightening of streets; for the 
construction of a great water 
reservoir; for the purchase of 
ground and construction of new 
school buildings; for extension of 
the sewage disposal facilities; 
‘for new fire stations and park 
and playground extension. 

“Operation of the City of 
Dallas as a Great Business 
Agency” was the heading of the 
particular piece of copy which 
called. attention to the way in 
which engineering counsel was 
employed and plans drafted be- 
fore the public voted on the bond 
issues. In this way the placing 
on -a scientific business basis of 
measures necessary to the city’s 
growth, paid a tribute to the 
technical talent employed. 

One talk on bond issues was 
intended to check a swing in 
public sentiment from profligate 
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Join 





A Complete 


= House Organ Service 
nit Plan ana This service has been particularly wy oe to 
du- prospective house organ users in their planning 
wi Research of publications to cope with out-of-the-ordinary 


conditions and in the revision of long-estab- 
lished house magazines to more profitable basis 
of publication. 


Copy ana We have our own staff of experienced writers 
OF who are thoroughly familiar with every phase 
Editor tal of house organ editing. We likewise have de- 
Work veloped outside sources for securing technical 
or articles, special interviews and all other such 
material that house organ editors of the pub- 

lications that we print may need. 


Our art service is available to the publishers 
Lay out of all house organs we os either for the 


ad ana Art preliminary lay-out work or for complete pre- 


the paration, including retouching, designing, line 
ter W or k work, such as sketches, borders, decorations and 
of lettering, and illustrations in all mediums. 

ew 


of inte We have one of the finest equipped plants of its 
Printing kind in the couanhy—comalely ob modern in 

ana every particular. Everything from type setting 
3 ; and press work to binding, addressing, mail- 

ess Binding ing and shipping is done here under the same 
the supervision which insures the excellence of the 


ich : : 

in work and its speedy production. 

“4 Any or all of these specialized services are available 
nd . . . 

io to every house organ editor in the planning, prepar- 
of ation and publication of his magazine. 

y’s 

he 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


in | ARROW PRESS, Inc., NEw Yorx« 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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waste to an_ undiscriminating 
“tightness.” It was felt that if 
public sentiment were not care- 
fully handled a condition might 
arise under which municipal prog- 
ress would come to a standstill 
through lack of vision. 

“The remedy,” says this piece of 
copy “is to take the spending of 
public moneys, raised by such bond 
issues, out of politics. Scientific 
and technical commissions should 
handle the task of analyzing the 
public’s need and the means for 
meeting it. When the solution 
is found, it should be brought 
before the public in a campaign 
of education.” 


COPY TELLS TAXPAYER WHAT HE 
GETS FOR HIS MONEY 


One advertisement brought out 
the idea that although taxes seem 
high to the individual citizen, they 
amount to a considerably smaller 
sum in the aggregate for him than 
if he were compelled to buy 
services, now provided at public 
cost, out of his own pocket. The 
economy of large-scale production 
and management, including the 
distribution of the cost of hiring 
technical talent, was another point 
stressed. 

The copy gave these illustra- 
tions : 


Take highways, for instance. Suppose 
each property owner along the route had 
to procure his own materials for paving 
and lay them, or hire the copes labor, 
without any reference to the job as a 
whole. hen communities were poor 
many highways were built by private 
capital, which was reimbursed by tolis 
collected at stations along the road. Re- 
member what a nuisance this old toll 
system was? 

Anothér example. Suppose each fam- 
ily head had to hire a teacher for his 
children and send them to private 
schools and buy their textbooks. Pretty 
burdensome, eh? 


The work of the chemists was 
eulogized in one advertisement. 

“Under the Pavement Lies a 
Network of Pipes, the City’s 
Circulatory System” captioned the 
story of the system of conduits 
for water, gas, oil and under- 
ground electric cables. 

The advertisements during the 
last -year used approximately 
quarter-page newspaper “Space. 
They appeared fortnightly in 
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Sunday issues. A new campaign 
is now beginning, consisting of 
half-page advertisements dealing 
with specific engineering and pub- 
lic undertakings in Dallas in 
which the technical men have a 
part. These will run once a 
month. 





How to 
Get Copyright Protec- 
tion in Argentina 





N° jurisprudence on matters of 
copyright of foreign works 
has been established by the 
Argentine courts, to the best 
knowledge of ‘the Chief of the 
Argentine National Library. 

It is presumed, however, ac- 
cording to information which the 
Department of Commerce has 
recently received from a Buenos 
Aires attorney, that the copyright 
laws of Argentina give protection 
to such property as is copyrighted 
in the country of origin, provided 
that the country, by law, special 
treaty, or by its adherence to an 
international convention on the 
subject, gives the same rights to 
Argentine citizens. 

In order to’ obtain copyright 
protection all publications must be 
deposited in the Argentine Na- 
tional Library. The chief of this 
library is of the opinion that such 
publications as are issued in the 
United Statest and duly copy- 
righted here, are, by that fact 
protected in Argentine, due to 
ratification by the United States 
of the Pan American agreement 
of 1910. This, he believes, holds 
good even though there is no au- 
thority in the Argentine law to 
receive publications from abroad 
or to issue the corresponding 
certificate. 

In view of this situation, it is 
recommended that Americans in 
sending copyrighted matter to 
Argentina, have printed or 
stamped on each work the follow- 
ing phrase as a warning to the 
public “Todos derechos protegidos 
por Convenio Internacional.” 
Translated this means “All rights 
protected by international con- 
vention.” 
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A Record of 


Overdeliveries 


above guarantee was made by The Delineator 
and The Designer, The Butterick Combination, 
for the 18 months ending with June, 1924, as 
follows: 


Net Actually Over 
Month - Guarantee Delivered Delivery 


1923 Jan. 1,300,000 1,399,622 99,622 
Feb. = 1,472,353 172,353 
Mch. ” 1,518,099 218,099 
Apr. sa 1,547,264 247,264 
May “ 1,554,080 254,080 
June ad 1,573,435 273,435 
July « 1,594,186 294,186 
Aug. 1,571,658 271,658 
Sept. 1,600,179 300,179 

1,626,732 126,732 
Nov. sa 1,625,941 125,941 
Dec. 1,645,533 145,533 
Jan. 1,633,422 133,422 
Feb. 1,665,551 165,551 
Mch. . 1,699,876 199,876 
Apr. 1,697,949 197,949 
May : 1,680,373 180,373 
June 1,695,820 195,820 


An actual average overdelivery above guarantee 
of 206,000 net per month was given to adver- 
tisers during this period. 


Each advertiser in each issue got more than he 
paid for. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Work Demanding 3) 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


SEEMAN BROTHERS, INC. 





6 


' ANY years ago we realized the necessity of a 

print shop which would efficiently handle our 
work with the least difficulty to ourselves. You have 
been doing all our printing for so long a time that 
we consider Isaac Goldmann Company a department 


of our own organization.” 
SEEMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


HIS tribute is a most 

gratifying testimo- 
nial to a connection 
which had its inception 
when Seeman Brothers 
and Isaac Goldmann 
Company were young 
in the business world. 
Our relationship has 
grown with the years, 
and over this period of 
time we have produced 
every conceivable form 
of printing for our 
customer. 

2 





ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Sighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 







VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 










One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant 
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Don’t Neglect Dad!—In 
the Candy Business 


By T. C. Fulton 


HERE seems to be a gen- 

eral impression among candy 
manufacturers that if you can sell 
the young flapper an expensive 
pound of chocolates the job’s 
done. Now girls like and eat 
candy but fortunately for the 
manufacturer so do mother and 
the kids—and Dad. There are 
thousands and _ thousands of 
families in New York City ask- 
ing Dad to “bring home a box of 
candy.” And Dad says he will 
and having a little horse sense 
and a few Liberty bonds still in 
the old sock he buys a good box 
uf chocolates—not a $2 per pound 
box—just a good box at one of 
the chain stores, perhaps eighty- 
nine cents per pound, and the 
family wades into it. 

Now it’s a wonderful thing to 
put out a box of candy dressed 
up like a Christmas tree in: a 
lithographed tin container and 
with a Ritz-Carlton price, but the 
trouble is that there are only 
about 82,000 people in a city -of 
six million that can afford even 
to look at it. 

What New York City needs is 
some Henry Fords in the candy 
business. Too many manufac- 
turers are neglecting Dad and his 
everyday family. 

Here is an industry made to 
order for the manufacturer. The 
maker of men’s clothing with one 
sweep of his pencil can mark off 
the entire female population and 
all children. The manufacturer 
of needles has only one field— 
women. But the candy business 
is for all children’ from six to 
sixty. We've all got a sweet 
tooth. Get this! New York City 
last year spent money to the tune 
of 114,000,000 pounds of candy at 
the average price of seventy-three 
cents per pound. Seventy-three 
cents per pound! Bumping 
against Dad again! 

People seem to want candy 
around the house all the time. If 
this is the case common sense 
ought to tell the manufacturer 
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that ‘the family is not’ going to 
have expensive boxes of candy 
every day—they can’t afford it. 
When Dad takes home a car- 
ton of cigarettes it’s a safe bet it’s 
one of probably three brands 
(known throughout the United 
States)... Just so when he takes 
home the box of candy he ought 
to be just as sure that it’s one of 
perhaps three brands — known 
throughout the United States. 
But he isn’t. He has to choose 
from about 100. 
Somebody is 
over !_—The 
fectioner. 


Buys Boston Poster 
Advertising Business 


Seeley and Company, Boston, poster 
advertising, have hought the Johnson 
Advestising Company, poster advertis- 
ing, also of Boston. 

David Superior, who had been service 
manager of the Johnson company, has 
become associated with the Seeley 
company as service manager of the 
Greater Boston plants. 

Charles B. Guthrie also has joined the 
Seeley company as assistant to the 
manager. Until recently he was assis- 
tant to the advertising manager of the 
Ipswich Mills, Boston. 


not putting it 
International Con- 


Fall Campaign Planned for 
Garod Radio Receivers 


The Garod Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., is plamning a fall. advertising 
campaign on Garod Neutrodyne radio 
receivers. Magazines, newspapers and 
business — will be used. The 
Bertram ay . Advertising’ Agency, 
Philadelphia, will direct this campaign. 


Edwin Berkfield Rejoins 
“American Press” 


Edwin Berkfield, at one time with 
the American Press, New York, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising manager 
of that publication. Recently, he was 
with the export division of -the United 
States Steel . Corporation. 


New Furniture Magazine to 
Be Published at Chicago 


A new monthly furniture magazine, 
Office Furniture, will make its first 
appearance with the October issue. It 
will be published by The Office Fur- 
niture Publishing Company, Chieago. 


Appoints Blanchard, Nichols 
& Coleman 


_ Blanchard, Nichols & Coleman, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, have been. -ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast advertising repre- 
sentatives of The American Legion 
Weekly, New York. 








Are You Carrying Coals to 
Newcastle P 


How the Great Western Sugar Company Is Going After Markets 
That Are within Elbow Reach 


By Sam Freed 


Of the Great Western Sugar Company 


HERE are five beet sugar fac- 

tories in Nebraska. They pro- 
duce more than the people of that 
State can consume. Nevertheless, 
it is not uncommon for trainloads 
of beet sugar leaving Nebraska to 
pass carloads of cane sugar enter- 
ing the State. 

It is much the same in many 
other industries. A watch manu- 
facturer, not long ago, found that 
more watches of a rival make 
were being sold in his home town 
than he was selling there. An 
electric motor maker was sur- 
prised to learn, upon investiga- 
tion, of the large sales a competi- 
tor was making in the former’s 
locality. This competitor was 
some 800 miles away. 

These doorstep markets are be- 
ing neglected right along. It is 
the old story of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. And it is one reason 
for high transportation expenses, 
consequent high selling expenses 
and resulting lower net profits. 

The Great Western Sugar 
Company is tackling this problem. 

The necessity appeared in the 
form of a new partner in the busi- 
ness, the beet-growing farmer. He 
is paid for his sugar beet crop a 
price fixed by the net proceeds of 
sugar made therefrom. The 
higher the net price the more the 
beet grower receives for his crop. 

How to increase the net price 
became the question. It is essen- 
tial to understand that the sugar 
price in the United States at any 
consuming point is fixed, roughly, 
by the duty-paid raw cane sugar 
price at seaboard, plus the re- 
finer’s margin for refining the 
raws and his profit, plus freight 
to the consuming point. Cane 
sugar fixes the price of beet sugar 
which supplies only about a fifth 
of all the sugar consumed in con- 
tinental United States. 


Because, in the case of the 
Great Western, its production is 
centred in sixteen factories lo- 
cated in ‘Colorado, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Montana, more of 
its sugar sold in advantageous 
freight territory means a higher 
net price and higher payments to 
the beet grower on the participat- 
ing “sliding scale” contract under 
which he grows the crop. 

The advertising to increase beet 
sugar sales in the four high- 
netting States is merely an at- 
tempt to stop “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” The company’s pro- 
duction can supply all the sugar 
needs of these four States which 
are situated close to its factories. 
Why be guilty of the uneconomic 
freight haul involved in sugar 
coming from more distant locali- 
ties? Why. haul a carload of 
Cuban sugar into Nebraska when 
the five beet sugar factories in 
that State produce more than the 
people of Nebraska can consume? 
Both beet and cane companies 
net lower prices on these cross- 
hauls. 


A RECIPROCAL ARRANGEMENT 


Still another economic basis ex- 
isted for the inception of the ad- 
vertising campaign. Farmers were 
growing too much wheat. Beet 
growing farmers were as guilty 
of this as were grain farmers in 
districts where the sugar crop, on 
account of climate,.is not a fea- 
sible crop. It is plain that if less 
wheat were grown on beet farms 
the grain farmer would be helped. 
And if the grain farmers in these 
four States would buy beet sugar, 
the beet farmers would receive 
more for their sugar crop. 

Substantial economic reasons 
behind an advertising campaign 
do not injure it. Too often the 


charge is brought against adver- 
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HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 


OCTOBER, 1924 


Wonder 
What 
Wonders 
This 
Baby 
Will 

See op 


M. SON is three months old as this is written. 1 wonder what wonders my boy will see in 
this wonderful world of ours. 

My father saw the coming of the railroad, the boat, the telegraph and the cable; he could not con- 
ceive that invention could go much further. He died too soon to share the thrill we had back in Indianapolis 
over the first telephone and the first trolley-car. Too soon to share our laugh over the story of the 
Chinaman who described the trolley-car as, “No pushee, no pullee, allee samee go like hellee.” 

He was not there co share the sensation which was created when Carl Fisher and I announced 
our intention of essaying a round trip in one day to Noblesville—twenty-eight miles away—in the first 
automobile to appear in Indianapolis; a sensation so great that a newspaper had its photographer take 
pictures of the hardy adventurers before we started. _ 

He could not have believed that I would mail a letter today to Peter B. Kyne in San Francisco 
and have it delivered there by airplane tomortow. That we would read, with scarcely any thrill, of 
American flyers encircling the globe. 

In my office we seldom use the cable any more for communication to Europe, because the wire- 
less is faster. During the recent conventions the citizens in remote parts of the country listened to 
all the proceedings over the radio. Soon we must reconstruct our cities in order to accommodate 
the thousands of motor -vehicles. 

All this has come in the thirty-five years since his death. What will come in the next thirty-five, 
in the next three score and ten? 

Wiil my son see preventable disease eliminated, distance eliminated, waste of power eliminated, the 
harnessing of the energy of the sun and the ocean; will he be able to talk to the Orient by long 
distance radio ag easily as 1 talk by long distance telephone to California? 

Those things not only are possible in his fifetime; probably they are only a hint of the marvels that 
he will see. For he, no doubt, will see things that seem as impossible to me as the things that 
I have seen would have seemed impossible to my father. Which makes me regret anew that life is 
so brief, when there is so much to see, so much to learn. And to resolve anew to use to its full 
each one of the precious days allotted to me. 


By 
Ray 














COMPARATIVELY simple test determines the ability of an editor. 
If he can sense the dramatic appeal in life’s many activities; if he can 
visualize the romance that lies hidden just beneath the surface of everyday 
affairs, he soon becomes a leader in his profession. Note, for example, how 
skillfully RAY LONG does both in the foregoing article from 
_' HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL for OCTOBER. 
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tising that it increases living costs. 
Such a charge cannot possibly be 
made against beet sugar advertis- 
ing for the reasons given. With- 
out increasing the cost of sugar 
to the consumer, the increased 
beet sugar sales in favorable net- 
ting territory would stop wasteful 
cross-hauling, would increase the 
prosperity of the beet farming 
regions and would tend to aid 
wheat-growing districts. 

It is the purpose of the Great 
Western advertising campaign to 
put these considerations squarely 
before the sugar trade and the 
consumers of sugar in the four 
States. But if there exists a 
prejudice against beet sugar, if a 
housewife thinks beet sugar won’t 
“Sell,” the need of advertising be- 
comes still plainer. 

Space carefully selected for the 
best coverage carries the message 
weekly, preliminary to more in- 
tensive publicity during the large 
consuming months. 

Simultaneously work goes for- 
ward among brokers, jobbers, re- 
tailers, by sales promotion field- 
men, in farm and trade papers, 
with direct mail and demonstra- 
tions. 

Enthusiastic co-operation from 
all parties interested is one of the 
biggest results of the campaign. 

The Great Western Sugar 
Company is going to put the facts 
before the consumer. The cam- 
paign began the first week in 
March. Daily newspapers and 
farm papers are being used. There 
are twenty-six newspapers in the 
four States of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Iowa that will 
carry Great Western beet sugar 
copy. Space is also to be used in 
eight farm papers and five trade 
papers. 

The copy goes right to the mat 
with the prejudice. “The Purest 
Sugar You Can Buy’; “No 
Prejudice against this Sugar”; 
“Try Great Western Beet Sugar 
for Any Purpose”; are some cap- 
tions which indicate the way the 
campaign is locking horns with a 
prejudice that no longer has any 
foundation in fact. 

It is not expected that this ad- 
vertising will keep Cuban sugar 
out of the Great Western com- 
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pany’s immediate territory. How- 
ever, it should aid in building up 
the market that is within elbow 
reach and to the extent that it 
does cause a concentration of 
sales, the purpose for which the 


_ Campaign was designed will have 


been accomplished. 


Paige-Detroit Dealers’ Sales 


Exceed Factory Shipments 

Reports from dealers to the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company show that, 
during the month of July, dealers sold 
more than 2,406 Paige and Jewett cars 
than were shipped from the factory. As 
a result the present stock of cars per 
dealer is as low as the company has 
ever had under normal conditions, ac- 
cording to H. M. Jewett, president. The 
stock records of new cars show that 
there is an average of 2% Paiges and 
% Jewett cars per dealer. In compar- 
ison with these figures, if every dealer 
carried a full line of both cars, he should 
have on hand seven of each. Mr. Jewett 
reports that the company has no cars 
in storage, having only a normal day- 
to-day supply to meet shipping require- 
ments. Reports from dealers also show 
that there is a less amount of capital 
tied up in used cars than for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Italy Honors John M. 
Handley 


The Italian Government has awarded 
the order of the Chevalier of the Crown 
of Italy to John M. Handley, of the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas. This 
honor has been bestowed upon Mr. Hand- 
ley in recognition of his work in or- 
ganizing the Italy-America Society, of 
Chicago. Official presentation of the dec- 
oration will be made in behalf of King 
Emanuel by Consul-General Zunini at a 
dinner to be held in Chicago next month. 








Dominion Molasses Planning 
National Campaign 


The Dominion Molasses Company 
Ltd., Halifax, N. S., is contemplating 
an advertising campaign throughout the 
Dédminion in the near future. Trial copy 
in a few cities is at present being placed 
direct. 


Coal Account for Pittsburgh 
Agency 
The Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, producer and shipper 
of Youghiogheny coal, has placed its 
advertising account with Bissell & Land, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 


Lumber Account for 


Chambers Agency 
The Chambers Agency. New Orleans, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising account of the Williams Lumber 
Company, of that city. 
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The Neck of the Bottle 


A Hardware Merchandising Series 








In merchandining, 
the only real 

are those over the 
counter to the con 
sumer 









If the retail sales 
man fails to function 
the whole flow of 
merchandise 
stops 


: The business of hardware merchandising is housed in an 
f imaginary bottle. At the bottom is the manufacturer who 
; makes the goods. Next comes the jobbing house in which 
1 the goods are gathered together. Last is the retail hard- 
ware store, the “‘neck of the hardware merchandising 
bottle.” 


No matter how much the bottle holds it can release its contents 
y only through that narrow opening, the neck of the bottle. If the 
4 manufacturer's goods clog on the shelves of retail stores the business 
y of both manufacturer and jobber stops or is slowed down. If they 
d move in a steady flow over retail counters manufacturer and jobber 
both enjoy good business. 


) The retail hardware store and retail hardware salesmen are the key 
to active hardware merchandising. Sympathetic and constructive 
7 cultivation of these salesmen on the part of manufacturers will go far 





t toward solving their unevenness of distribution. 
i, 

HARDWARE AGE 
259 West 39 Street New York City 
MEMBER A.B.C. and A.BP. 


Hordware ‘Ae reaches every link in the hardware merchandising chain. 
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Los Angeles Times 








More Facts 


During August, 1924, the Los Angeles Times led every other 
local paper in all three departments of advertising—(1) ‘‘Local 
Display,”” (2) ‘National’ advertising, (3) “Want Ads.” 


No local newspaper except The Times showed a gain over 
August, 1923, in any of these main groups. The Times beat 
its last year’s record in two out of a possible three departments. 


In “Local Display”’ advertising, interesting to national space 
buyers because representing the judgment of people on the spot, 
The Times’ leadership is remarkable: 


—Remarkable because The Times’ gross volume of ‘Local 
Display” reached the huge figure of 1,036,644 agate lines, 
— the second paper by 38% and the sixth paper by 

%. 


—Remarkable because The Times’ selling power manifested 
itself in connection with all sorts of goods, whether dime-goods 
or dollar-goods, whether used by women or men, whether 
applying to city or country trade, whether utilities or luxuries. 


Striking proof is furnished by the following table, based on 
space measurements for August, 1924, in all six newspapers 
of Los Angeles: 


Department Store Advertisin 

ion it Sean ol Rs Fee's 666% " Pepin a data ae F IRST 
Men's Clothing Advertising 

Los Angeles ly Stay oi aria caine ee lewe FIRST 


Autos and Access. Advertising , 
rrr F IRST 


ot esa... FIRST 








Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. E 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chic 





225 Fi: 
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Los Angeles Times 











ny yl FIRST 
9 . FIRST 
figrienitare Agvertisieg FIRST 
fowrns Gooke Aavertiing FIRST 
Ge WS. cca cvscsesee FIRST 

oy ye FIRST 
Poy of Page Advertising §=—S_—_sFIRST 
Pee Regt sees FIRST 
ay - ay teen FIRST 
nee... FIRST 
Hotel ond Rewrt Advatiing FIRST 
yp he ye FIRST 
Ee MI A cach. «bod. ck ea, FIRST 
te ee ee... cose FIRST 
Becks end Publishers Advertising = FIRST 
MMieesiemeoes Local Disginy FIRST 


An analysis of August, 1924, figures emphasizes the fact that 
in Los Angeles advertisers prefer morning newspaper adver- 
tising and that among morning newspapers they overwhelm- 
ingly prefer the Los Angeles Times. 








Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 
Heads the List! 


Following is a list of the — leading monthlies 
of the rural and small town field; together with their 


accumulative advertising lineage, from January 
1924, to September 1924, inclusive: * 


The Household Journal........... 100,618 lines 
EE So nbs 40a as ae woe a Pas 90,539 
RSMUIEEE, 5 Sie sa s coe os BPM bs 83,436 
EE 6 bo 4 0 0050s oa wig 74,867 
8 errr reer ere 72,293 


Te SS ee Ona Dar Oe 


oee eee eee wees 





* Figures furnished by The Advertising Record Company, 
Chicago. 


THE REASON— 


700,000 


ALL MAIL SUBSCRIBERS 
$2.60 An Agate Line 
$1450.00 A Page — 


Forms Close Promptly 5th of Preceding Month 






IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mer. 


Batavia, Illinois 


* New York Office ¢ Chicago Office 
A. H. Greener, Manager Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers 
116 W. 39th St. 2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 
Room 1030 





Central 0937 




















Keeping Salesmen from Vacation- 
ing When They Earn a Big 


Commission 


The Right Compensation Plan Keeps Salesmen Working 


Los Ance es, Sept. 3, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our organization would appreciate any 
help you could give in devising some 
method of keeping our salesmen on the 
job 100 per cent of their time. ‘They 
are paid commission only. 

We are particularly anxious to in- 
crease the energy of the large producer, 
who is inclined to take it easy right 
after earning a large commission check. 


V ice-President ent & Gen. Sales Mgr. 


HE only way this trouble can 

be eliminated is to change the 
plan of compensation. One of the 
objections to the straight com- 
mission form of payment is the 
very one that our correspondent 
cites. Every company that uses 
this system has difficulty in getting 
its salesmen to work at an even 
gait. The commission salesman 
is really his own boss. It is his 
privilege to work or loaf just as 
he pleases. If a company wishes 
to stick to the uniform-rate com- 
mission plan of paying its sales 
representatives, it must be content 
to put up with its inherent weak- 
nesses. 

Of course, the company could 
make sure that its rate of commis- 
sion is right. An ideal system of 
compensation must not be so liberal 
that it enables a man to earn a 
good income without giving value 
received in the form of work. 
Neither must the rate of payment 
be so small that even the hardest 
worker is unable to earn an in- 
come that compensates him for 
his efforts. An ideal balance be- 
tween those two extremes can be 
struck. 

But even an ideal rate will not 
prevent the commission man from 
laying off whenever he ‘thinks ‘he 
has made enough ‘money for his 
immediate needs. It is for this 
reason that the commission form 
of payment-is not so popular as it 
used. to ‘be... There is a definite 
tendericy away from it'in recent 


years. However, it is still the 
most extensively used of all sys- 
tems next to the straight salary 
plan. There are many companies 
that formerly paid their salesmen 
only commissions but are now 
using some other system. The more 
modern systems usually combine 
two or more of the older methods. 
For instance a man may be paid a 
small salary to assure the regu- 
larity of his employment; a com- 
mission to spur him to unusual 
effort, and a bonus as a premium 
for extra services or to compen- 
sate him for an extraordinary 
performance. Systems of this 
kind are complicated, but they are 
effective in as much as they lend 
to business much of the zest of 
a game. A man works harder 
than he would otherwise because 
he tries to accumulate as many 
points in his favor as is possible. 


POINT SYSTEM GROWING IN 
POPULARITY 


The point system of compensa- 
tion itself is one that is coming 
into great vogue. According to 
this plan a salesman is given a 
schedule of points to guide him 
in his work. He may, for ex- 
ample, be given one point for 
every call he makes, five points 
for every interview he gets and 
ten points for every case or unit 
of the product he sells at regular 
prices. He may be given a certain 
number of points for making a 
window display, for collecting an 
old bill or for getting a retailer 
to stock another member in the 
company’s family-of products. If 
it is desired to have the salesmen 
push one product and to hold batk 
on another a large number of 
points can be given for selling the 
first product. If a salesman cuts 
prices, is the cause of a just com- 
plaint, or makes a needless error 
of some sort, the system some- 


‘times provides a penalty in., the 
109 
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loss of a certain number of points 
already earned. When this plan 
is followed a man is paid accord- 
ing to the number of points he 
accumulates. 

The task-and-bonus system is 
also being extensively used. This 
scheme provides payment for the 
performance of certain tasks such 
as making calls giving demon- 
strations, etc. Then if the sales- 
man performs the minimum of 
the tasks expected of him, in 
other words if he meets his task 
quota, he is given a bonus for 
doing anything beyond that. That 
is the gist of the method, al- 
though many concerns that use 
the system naturally vary the 
method. 

If one of these newer systems 
were installed in the business of 
our correspondent, it is likely 
that the salesmen would be given 
a monthly quota. They might be 
paid a fair rate of commission on 
the business they get necessary to 
reach this quota, but the rate 
would not be large enough to 
tempt a man to quit work any 
time before the quota was reached. 
He would not quit then because 
the plan would provide that the 
salesman could not make any 
velvet in his job until he began 
selling beyond his quota. The 
rate of payment beyond the quota 
would be considerably higher than 
for the business obtained in reach- 
ing the quota. The quota also 
should be made high enough so 
that it would not be reached too 
early in the month and low enough 
so that a man who was reasonably 
diligent could have a fair expec- 
tation of being able to sell for 
several days during the month at 
the higher rate of compensation. 

We do not know whether this 
exact plan could be successfully 
operated in this particular busi- 
ness, but we do know that some 
approximation of it would be 
likely ‘to overcome the difficulty 
with which the organization is at 
present struggling —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Roy E. Clark has been appointed sales 
and advertisin iladelshia, | 
hiladelphia, 


Strawbri 
& Clothier, woutrnnee 
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Advertise Coney Island as 
an All-Year Resort 


A number of business men, togethe: 
with the Coney Island Chamber of 
Commerce are ati in a cam- 
paign to advertise Coney sland as an 
ome resort. In past years it has 

| er the custom to end the season in 

ae yn but, with the new 

and a number of new enter; rises 
which have been added, it is believed 
that the public can be interested to 
visit the resort all the year. In news- 
paper advertising, which already has 
appeared, emphasis is placed upon the 
attractions which Coney Island has to 
offer through the wr and nights of 
Indian ge y includes the 
names of ten ous Island concerns. 
The Martin Advertisin Company, 
New York, is directing this campaign. 


United Publishers Win 
Baldwin Golf Trophy 


The annual golf tournament between 
members of the staff of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., and the United 
Publishers Corporation for the Arthur 
Baldwin trophy was held at the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club on September 18. 
The trophy was won by the United 
pases who took three out of four 
oursomes. In all twenty-eight players 
were entered in the tournament. 

Curtis McGraw won low gross honors 
with a 78. Low net was scored by 
Swayne Phillips who finished with a 
76. The driving competition was won 
by David Beecroft. A. E. Clifford won 
the approach and putting contest. 


Death of John Gully Cole 


John Gully Cole, associate member 
of the Gardner Advertising Company, 
Inc., died at New York on \ Septem- 
ber 21. He had been engaged in ad- 
vertising work for twenty-two years. 
Nearly all this time was spent in asso- 
ciation with the Gardner company 
which he joined in St. Louis. Of re- 
cent years he had been with the New 
York office. For a number of years 
he had been active as an account ex- 
ecutive in the advertising of Fownes 
gloves. Mr. Cole was 48 years old. 


R. D. Skinner with 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, 


R. D. Skinner, formerly president of 
R. D. Skinner & Company, New York, 
otvertns service, has joined Groes- 
beck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency. He was at one time 
with the Guaranty Trust Company, 
also of that city. 








New Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Doctor Herman Sanatorium Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has placed its adver- 
tising account with = hy Adver- 
tis Fo city newspaper 
- = oer of be conducted in the Mid. 
dle. rest and in the Eastern States. 


Sept. 25. 
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If you want the folks 
to clip your coupons 
better make your 
advertising invit- 
ing and easy to read. 
BUNDSCHO typog- 
raphy helps a lot. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON, - 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Westinghouse 
Observations on Dealer 
Helps 


DWIN L. ANDREWS, of the 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, dis- 
cussed the question of advertising 
and selling helps for dealers in 
the light of his company’s experi- 
ence before the opening meeting 
of the direct-mail departmental 
of the New York Advertising 
Club on September 19. 

“For two years the Westing- 
house Company,” Mr. Andrews 
said, “has been intensively study- 
ing this problem. We _ haven't 
found a complete answer, but we 
have accomplished something. 
For a report of these results I 
refer you to the September issue 
of Printers’ INK MonrTHLy.” 
(The article to which Mr. An- 
drews referred was headed “How 
Westinghouse Shoved Aside Ob- 
stacles to Increased Sales,” and 
begins on page 75 of PRINTERS’ 
Ink MontuHiy for September.) 

Mr. Andrews then proceeded to 
relate several observations that he 
had made on this question. 

Theoretically, in his opinion, all 
dealer helps should be paid for 
by the dealer. This payment 
would represent part of the deal- 
er’s selling cost which he right- 
fully should assume. In practice, 
however, this plan does not work, 
since the relationship between 
manufacturer and dealer becomes 
complicated because of competi- 
tion among manufacturers for 
the dealer’s attention. Hence the 
dealer must be given, free af 
charge, selling material for which 
he jshould pay. 

dealer invariably pleads in- 
ability as the reason for not using 
dealer helps. The only way to 
overcome such a plea is to get 
examples of dealers who do use 
a manufacturer’s helps. Westing- 
house does this job, Mr. Andrews 
said, through its house-organ. In 
that publication, according to Mr. 
Andrews, are articles from ac- 
countancy to window displays, each 
told in the terms of experience of 
dealers. 
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From these statements it was 
an easy and a logical step for 
Mr. Andrews to make the point 
that manufacturers should swap 
their experiences in helping deal- 
ers on the subject of dealer ad- 
vertising helps. He made this 
point, and in making it urged at- 
tendance at the coming annual 
convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, which js 
to be held at Pittsburgh on 
October 29, 30 and 31. 





Diversified Program for 
Bankers Convention 


The viewpoints of agriculture, 
portation, manufacturing and govern 
ment, besides that of Sica will be 
presented at the fiftieth annual conven 
tion of the American Bankers Associa. 
tion which will be held at Chicago from 
September 29 to October 2. At the 
general sessions on the opening day of 
the convention Edwin T. Meredith, 
head of the Meredith Publications and 
former Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Dwight W. Morrow, a member of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, will” speak. 
Arthur Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Banks, Chicago, 
will speak on “Tuning in with 
Events” and C. H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, on 
“The Railroads as Factors in Business” 
at the second day’s meetings. 


trans 


Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
John E. Edgerton, president of | the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 


and Justice James C. Cropsey, of the 


* Supreme Court of New York, are other 


men in the public eye who will make 
addresses before the convention. 
Under the auspices of its savings 
bank division the association will show 
for the first time the motion picture 
“Dollar Down” which is part of the 
division’s thrift program. This picture 
has been nearly a year in the making. 





L. R. Alwood with 
Montgomery Ward 
L. R. Alwood has joined the adver 


tising staff of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago, as a_ special copy 
writer. He was formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Everton En- 
graving Company, Detroit. More re 


cently he has been with Charles Daniel 
Frey, Chicago, advertising agency. 





Glove Account for 
Honig-Cooper 


The Thurlow Glove Company, Port- 
land, Oreg., which recently bought the 
Simmons Glove Company and the Beaver 
Glove Company, has appointed the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc. to direct its ad- 


: vertising. 
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‘i a job for me? 
ivi Any of the men I’m working for now will tell you 
mf the that I’m “some salesman” — 
i. That I have a following of more than 600,000 cus- 
‘hon tomers, the Purchasing Agents for over 600,000 
the American homes—women who never hesitate to buy 
hing an article I recommend, and whose purchases amount 
to millions of dollars yearly. 

For I am the Seal of Approval granted to every prod- 
adver uct that passes the test of actual home use at the 
coy Priscilla Proving Plant. I cannot sell goods that have 
yn En: not been so approved—but if Priscilla’s Housekeepers 
Daniel say your product is O.K.—I’m your man. Address 
i me in care of 

MODERN PRISCILLA 

Port- 
a tte The Trade Paper of the Home 
Honig- 
is New York BOSTON Chicago 
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What Is Your 
Responsibility to the 
Dealer 2 


RECENT statement by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 

president of General Motors, calls attention to 

one of the vital matters of the manufacturer’s rela- 

tions with his dealers—the manufacturer’s responsi- 

bility for turnover. He comes out flat-footed against 

the policy of loading up the dealer and then telling 
him to sell. 





“Packages of merchandise come from the manu- 
facturer’s office, the local warehouse or the jobber’s 
storeroom and are dumped with a thud on the floor 
of the retailer’s receiving room. Sooner or later the 
clerk rings up a sale on the cash register. The little 
bell tinkles and goods move out from the retailer’s 
counter into the home of the consumer. 


“The distance between the two sounds—the thud 
and the tinkle—is the rate of turnover.” 


Thus Roy Dickinson defines a vital principle in 
“The Responsibility for Turnover” in the October 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


He then proceeds to show what is the manufac- 
turer’s responsibility and cites the outstanding ex- 
amples of Fleischmann, General Motors, National 
Biscuit and Coca-Cola to show what the far-seeing 
manufacturer can do to help the dealer ring up more 
re-sales. It is an article that strikes home at a policy 
that may be an outstanding weakness or a source of 
greatest strength. 
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How American Rapiaror Forecasts Future Sates AND 
ADVERTISING 

Few companies have developed the statistical side of their business 
to quite the high point that has been reached by the American 
Radiator Company. By compiling all available data the company 
works ahead—sometimes years ahead—not by guesswork but by rule, 
the rule laid down by actual figures based on sound data. Warner 
Bates describes the workings of the American Radiator Company’s 
plan with particular reference to the determining of future sales and 
advertising activities. An enlightening article in the October issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for the manufacturer who realizes the sound- 
ness of sales-prophecy built on statisticak methods. 


Wuat Dogs THE Jospsper TuHinx or NatTionat ADVERTISING? 


One of the sorest spots in our present distribution system is the 
relation of the jobber to the manufacturer. C. B. Larrabee wrote 
ta more than fifty jobbers in the drug, hardware and grocery fields, 
asking them to state their attitude toward this question. The result is 
an article in the October Monthly that is always frank, that does not 
gloss over any difficult points and that strikes straight at the heart 
of the present manufacturer-jobber-dealer situation. For that reason 
it offers a basis for a sound solution of a vexing question. 


Other articles in the October issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK MonrtTHLY are: 


SHOULD THE SALESMAN Be His Own Sates Manacer? 
How to Reap an ADVERTISEMENT 
Tue Potrentiat Marxet—How Can Ir Be Mave Rea? 


How to ANALYZE SALEs ProsBLEemMs 


These and twenty other articles explain why Printers’ Ink 
Monthly has become the choice of wise space-buyers who 
wish to reach an audience of executives who are looking for- 
ward to future successes and not basking in the light of 
past performances. 


Its circulation is built on the value of helpful articles on 
sales, advertising and distribution problems and not on any 
artificial respirators such as canvassers, premiums, special 
offers, etc. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
November Advertising Forms close October 15th 
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A Billion Dollars More Sales 


Let’s Keep the Ball Rolling to Make Communities Safe 
for Decent Business 


By Roy Dickinson 


seers since the writer pointed 
out in Printers’ INK* that the 
sale of 10,000,000 suits of clothes, 
1,000,000 tractors, 5,000,000 bed- 
steads, 10,000,000 hardwood floors 
and countless millions of pairs ‘of 
shoes, were being stolen from the 
manufacturers and salesmen of 
America by the honeyed words of 
crooked promoters, the realization 
has been brought home that the 
subject is a vitally live one. 
People in all parts of the country 
in every walk of life are more 
than willing to help lick the man 
who has been causing unhappiness 
and losing sales for decent busi- 
ness. No les than 58,000 reprints 
of the article were made by 
PRINTERS’ INK on _ request of 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, farm papers, newspapers, 
magazines, business papers, Better 
Business Bureaus and other or- 
ganizations and individuals who 
distributed them. 

Further investigation seems to 
indicate that the half-billion-dollar 
figure mentioned in the article as 
being stolen by flashy crooks with 
honeyed words was entirely too 
low. A billion dollars is nearer 
the stupendous figure taken from 
productive industries and put into 
the hands of a bunch of hard- 
faced criminals who should be 
behind bars. 

The article was also reprinted in 
scores of newspapers, farm publica- 
tions, magazines and business papers 
going to all sorts of individuals— 
from bankers to grocery clerks. 
Many requests have been made that 
Printers’ INK keep up the work 
of calling attention to the methods 
of the men who steal money from 
the good citizens of a community 
and what methods are being used 
to combat their evil influence. 
Much has been done, a great deal 
is being done and more plans are 





*“The Blue-Sky Promoter Is Steal- 
ing Pal Sales,” Printers’ Inx, May 
1, 1924. 


in prospect to cut down in 1925 
that tremendous sum of $1,000,- 
000,000. And the thing can be 
done if mayors, governors, local 
civic bodies and individuals in all 
walks of life will do their share 
toward stamping out these rats 
who are gnawing at the founda- 
tions of our national prosperity. 
No single community can be more 
prosperous than the majority of 
its individuals. No market is any 
better for a manufacturer than 
one where individuals and organ- 
izations are teaching men and 
women how to conserve and use 
their resources for better living 
conditions and the upbuilding of 
their homes. 


THE WEALTHY AGE 


At the age of thirty-five years 
more men are wealthy than at any 
other time in their lives. Roger 
Babson is authority for the state- 
ment that ninety out of 100 men 
who enter business between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four 
make enough’ money between 
thirty and fifty to keep them- 
selves and their families in com- 
fort for the rest of their lives, but 
they lose it. They lose it through 
men who claim to have discov- 
ered buried lakes of treasures 
which they invite the public to 
come and dig up with them; 
through men with glowing ac- 
counts of an oil well just about 
to be brought in; through men 
who build up mailing lists of 
beneficiaries of life insurance 
policies and get them to exchange 
insurance money for pretty cer- 
tificates worth nothing. Every 
time a newspaper, a financial edi- 
tor of a magazine, a banker, a 
Better Business Bureau, a Cham- 
ber of Commerce or an individual 
keeps sOmeone from purchasing 
fake stocks or bonds and sug- 
gests in their place sound invest- 
ments in well secured obligations 
of the Government or established 
companies, not only is a great 
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humanitarian service performed 
for the individual, but every manu- 
facturer and producer in the 
country is benefited at the same 
time. For the person who puts 
money into a fake security, who 
has lost $1,000 or $2,000, is out of 
the market for everything that 
anybody makes for some time to 
come. When a home community 
takes adequate steps to protect its 
citizens against the raid of blue- 
sky promoters it is making that 
community a better place to live 
in and a better place for a manu- 
facturer to do business. 

Governor Trinkle of Virginia 
has offered a constructive thought 
upon the subject of educating the 
people of his State in a resolution 
which was issued at the National 
Association of Securities Com- 
missioners at Richmond on 
September 18. The proclamation 
is contained in the convention pro- 
gram of the Securities Commis- 
sioners and is prefaced by a 
statement of the secretary of that 
organization, reading as follows: 


Immediately following will appear 
copy of a proclamation proposed to be 
issued by the Governor of Virginia, con- 
currently with the meeting of the 
National Association of Securities Com- 
missioners in the capitol of that State. 
I respectfully and urgently invite the 
attention of each of the commissioners to 
this resolution. It may be that all of the 
governors will not find it opportune to 
make a duplicate proclamation, but it 
does occur to your secretary that each 
governor might be expected to call to 
the attention of the public in some 
appropriate manner, either by proclama- 
tion, communication, or an appropriate 
public announcement, the woeful waste 
in indiscriminately investing without 
thought and inspection. Each governor 
might also, in an appropriate way, invite 
the attention of the public to the existence 
of laws and securities commissioners 
seeking to protect the public from the 
manipulations of wily promoters; invite 
the public to make appropriate inquiries 
and reports to the several commissions, 
and in this way by general publicity 
throughout the country do much toward 
educating the public in the necessity of 
conservatively and thoughtfully investing 
their surplus earnings. 

“WHEREAS, the people of this coun- 
try suffer yearly an enormous loss 
er h the purchase of fraudulent and 

hless securities; and 

wnWHEREAS, it is realized to curb 
this loss it is necessary that our good 
people exercise due care and diligence 
in making their investments after a most 
careful investigation of the personnel, 
pyrpose and financial condition of the 
enterprise; and 
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EnEREAS the State Corporation 
Commission, oe its Securities 

ivision, is Ba duly constituted State 
agency for administering the Virginia 
Securities or Blue w, regulating 
the sale of speculative securities and for 
gathering and disseminating information 
with reference to all securities; and 

“WHEREAS, the fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners, of which the 
State Corporation Commission is a mem- 
ber, will meet in Richmond, September 
16-18, 1924, to discuss national prob- 
lems with reference to securities legisla- 
tion and the ways and means oi 
minimizing such loss on the part of the 
public; and 

“WHEREAS, the National Vigilance 
Committee and its affiliated Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in their national campaign 
carried on to eliminate, as far as 
humanly possible, these losses and_ in 
assisting the various State agencies 
engaged in the work, have originated 
and adopted as a warning the slogan 
(“Before You Invest, Investigate’) ; 

“THEREFORE, I, E. Lee Trinkle, 
do designate and set apart the period of 
September 14-20, 1924, (“‘Before You 
Invest, Investigate Week”), to be fit- 
tingly observed as such throughout the 
Commonwealth of Virginia; and I urge 
all banks and bankers, financial institu- 
tions of every kind, the press, business 
houses of all kinds, all civic and com- 
mercial organizations and all other 
agencies and individuals during this 
period to use the slogan (“Before You 
Invest, Investigate’) on all * corre- 
spondence, advertisements and in every 
other way possible, and to aid in edu- 
cating the public as to the marks of 
wildcat promotions and the elements of 
a safe investment, that such knowledge 
may lessen the losses now occurring 
through the purchase of fraudulent and 
worthless securities.” 


It is noted that Governor 
Trinkle suggests that business 
houses of all kinds use the slogan 
“Before You Invest, Investigate” 
on correspondence, in advertising 
and in every other way possible to 
aid in educating the public as to 
the marks of wildcat promotions. 


AGGRESSIVE WORK OF VIGILANCE 
COM MITTEE 

The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World is 
planning a further and more ag- 
gressive campaign for the coming 
year against promoters of blue- 
sky securities. Better Business 


Commissions in all parts of the 
country affiliated with the Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, are 
also working out new ideas to 
warn the public in advance against 
the schemes of the men who try 
to trade worthless pieces of paper 
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for hard-earned money which 
should be put into more com- 
forts for the home, in wearing 
apparel, farm implements and 
other products to add to the com- 
fort and efficiency of life. 

The Better Business Commis- 
sion of Buffalo, N. Y., for ex- 
ample, is accomplishing much 
good. work by a series of six post- 
ters, as part of an educational 
plan to urge prospective investors 
to investigate carefully before put- 
ting their money in_ schemes of 
questionable merit. Since March, 
1923, this Commission has been 
instrumental in stopping forty- 
seven promotional schemes in 
Buffalo, therefore saving the local 
public a large sum of money. It 
has collected a vast amount of 
information on promoters and 
promotional schemes. It keeps 
files on over 1,000 companies 
which have been or are selling 
stock to the investing public in 
Buffalo and surrounding cities. 

From these files the Commission 
will furnish to anyone asking a 
full report showing the facts re- 
garding any stock or bond with- 
out cost or obligation to the in- 
quirer. The Buffalo Commission 
plan is a good example of the 
way a Better Business Commis- 
sion may work. First of all it 
gathers together from various 
sources information on question- 
able promotion schemes. Then it 
sets out to educate the public by 
the use of advertising in the 
newspapers and other educational 
plans. The posters mentioned 
previously are sent free of charge 
to every employer of labor who 
has more than forty employees. 
They are six in number printed on 
heavy cardboard and available in 
any quantity. The posters are 
placed on bulletin-boards through- 
out the factories or stores, where 
they may be seen and_ read 
by all employees. One kind of 
poster is displayed for a month 
and then replaced by another sort. 

The fake “Partner Wanted” 
scheme is the subject chosen in 
one of the posters. “Be Sure of 
Your Partner,” says the copy. 
“Advertisements in classified col- 
umns sometimes furnish a way to 
defraud investors.” The swindler 
in his advertising uses the old line 
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about $2,000 being all that is need- 
ed to buy a half interest ir a nice 
little factory with fine opportuni- 
ties for quick returns. When the 
inquirer goes to the office he 
meets a president who represents 
he owns a profitable business and 
needs additional capital. He then 
furnishes inquirers with false 
books and misleading statements. 
A full report on this sort of 
claim is offered without charge. 
The attention-getting picture in 
this poster shows a man _ inter- 
viewing the president of a com- 
pany, who is apparently giving 
him a rosy story of the prospects 
of the firm. A little owl in the 
corner is uttering the words, 
“Here is the Sixth Victim in 
Four Months. He will get stung, 
too.” 

Another poster shows a curious 
little machine in model form on 
the table of a stock salesman. 
“Quite often,” the copy says, “the 
model displayed in the salesroom 
is not workable or practical, or 
perhaps it would cost too much 
to manufacture. The salesman 
seldom tells the reason why a 
purchase of his stock is highly 
speculative. Promises are inter- 
esting; facts are essential.” 


FACTS AVAILABLE TO ALL 


In each case the Better Business 
Commission offers to give the 
facts upon request. 

The lying salesman shown with 
his high-pressure methods trying 
to take money away from the man 
who is sitting with his wife and 
child in the living-room in front 
of the fireplace, and the salesman 
who tries to sell stock over the 
telephone, all come in -for atten- 
tion in this interesting series of 
posters. In checking back on one 
of these telephone salesmen re- 
cently in a specific case, the Com- 
mission revealed that it had cost 
one of these telephone stock sales- 
men in New York $11.60 in long 
distance charges in an effort to 
urge a Buffalo business man to 
give him his order to purchase a 
block of stock which he claimed 
had just come onto the market. 
Investigation revealed that the 
stock in question had no market 
value whatever. 

The motion picture producers 
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We like to work 
for clients who 
value our good 
judgment as much 
as we do theirs. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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InCanada its New spaperys Sor~ 
TRADERS 


For the twelve months ending July 1924 


Canada exported $1,079,048,297 
“imported 850,502,013 


Do not these figures, representing the 
commercial activities of 9 million people, 
prove to you that a share of Canada’s 
trade is a prize worth winning P 


For 10% of your U. S. appro- 
priation you can conduct a suc- 
cessful and adequate campaign in 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 
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also have an opportunity to co- 
operate with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World in 
making the work of the smooth 
crook more difficult. At a recent 
meeting in New York, Rowe 
Stewart, former president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World suggested to a repre- 
sentative of Will H. Hays that 
the motion picture producers con- 
sider the advisability of using 
trailers on motion pictures in all 
parts of the country to call atten- 
tion to the manner in which the 
blue-sky promoters steal money 
from the pockets of wage earners 
and farmers. There are thousands 
of people who have allowed their 
life insurance policies to lapse in 
exchange for the glittering prom- 
ise of a life of ease, clipping 
coupons from securities which are 
worthless. There are thousands 
of people walking by retail stores 
because they have no money to 
buy anything displayed there. 
They have been stung by a man 
who stole their money just as 
truly as though he had pointed a 
revolver at their heads. Some as- 
sociations and individuals are 
starting after this rotten situation 
more strongly than ever before. 


WHAT ABouT 1925? 


The year 1925 is almost upon 
us. Are we going to allow 
$1,000,000,000 to be stolen in 1925 
or are we going to get to- 
gether to make a concerted drive 
against the crooks who are steal- 
ing billions of dollars from our 
fellow citizens? If we could cut 
the loss in half, that half-billion 
dollars in increased sales would 
look very nice on the ledgers. 
And the millions of tears and 
heartaches spared to American citi- 
zens would be a priceless source of 
satisfaction to each one who does 
something about this rotten situa- 
tion. Let’s get together and start. 
Each individual and institution can 
do some one thing to help. This 
is the time to start. 





Toledo “Times” Appointment 


The Toledo, Ohio, Times has appointed 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, New York, as its na- 
tional advertising representatives, 
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Realtors’ Campaign an Exam- 
ple for Larger Communities 


The opportunities for co-operative ad- 
vertising by merchants are not, neces- 
sarily, limited by the size of the com- 
munity. This is demonstrated by an en- 


terprising aes gag campaign which is 
being conducted by a group of realtors 
at Red Bank, N. J. With a population 


of about 9,500 in Red Bank, this cam- 
paign should encourage real estate boards 
in larger communities to get together 
and advertise. 

Eight members of the Red Bank Real 
Estate Board are co-operating. The 
campaign aims to interest people in the 

urchase of their own homes. Copy 
as been appearing since the early part 
of 1924. eaders are told how easy it 
is to buy a home and, to this end, they 
are offered the assistance of any mem- 
ber whose name and address is listed at 
the bottom of the copy. A recent adver- 
tisement in the series urged people to 
take advantage of the warm weather and 
get a home of their own before winter 
set in. 


Fuller Brush Sales 16 Per Cent 
Higher ; 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 
Conn., reports an increase of 16 per 
cent in its sales for the four-week 
period ended August 12, 1924 over the 
corresponding period in 1923. Sales for 
the 1924 period amounted to $1,374,936. 

For the first thirty-two weeks of the 
current year, sales totaled $9,865,964, 
representing an increase of 16 per cent 
over the corresponding period last year. 
This figure is about $1,500,000 greater 
than the total sales reported for the en- 
tire year of 1921. 


Long Island City “Daily Star” 
Representation Change 
The Long Island City, N. Y., Daily 
Star, effective October 1, will establish 
direct representation in national adver- 
tising. Peter J. Sullivan, of the local 
advertising staff, will represent the 
Daily Star, in New York and Eastern 

territory. 


“Modern Hospital Year Book” 
Appoints C. Ross Corbin 


The Modern Hospital Publishing 
Company, Inc., Chicago, has appointed 
C. Ross Corbin manager of the sales 
promotion and advertising department 
of “The Modern. Hospital Year Book,” 
a reference book of supplies and equip- 
ment for hospitals and institutions. 


Joins Harry C. Michaels 
Company 

Lloyd Fisher, for the last two and 
one-half years with the Condé Nast 
Publications, New York, has joined_the 
Harry C. Michaels Company, New 
York, advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 























Associated Advertising Clubs 
Report on Fiscal Year 





Executive Committee Meeting at New York Receives Financial and 
Committee Reports of the Association—Dates for 1925 Houston 
Convention Fixed 


REPORT of the financial 

condition of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
the fixing of dates for the 1925 
Houston Convention of the Asso- 
ciation; a report on the National 
Vigilance Committee and an ap- 
pointment of a president’s advi- 
sory committee were high spots in 
a meeting of the Association’s 
Executive Committee at New York 
last week. 

In reporting on the financial 
condition of the Association Carl 
Hunt, who was reappointed gen- 
eral manager, showed that the 
Association had ended the last 


fiscal year (May 31) in _ bet- 
ter condition than ever before, 
with $37,427 cash as against 


$9,730 a year before, and with 
total assets of $143,914 as against 
$85,144 a year before, and with a 
surplus of $83,261 as compared 
with $41,742 the year before. 
Budgets totaling $295,411 were 
voted by the Executive Committee 
at this meeting. The budget for 
the General Fund, operating edu- 
cational, club organization, and 
similar activities, called for the 
expenditure of $136. 261, while that 
for the Vigilance Fund, pertain- 
ing to the  truth-in- -advertising 
movement, was $159,150. 
Considerable attention was given 
to the matter of dates for the 
next annual convention of the 
Association, which is to be held 
in Houston, Tex. The committee 
finally definitely settled on the 
dates of May 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
During the discussion concern- 
ing the Houston convention Presi- 
dent Holland stated that there had 
been a considerable demand from 
people who went on the several 
special ships to the London Con- 
vention of the Association, and that 
it had been suggested the Associa- 
tion should provide a ship for such 
Atlantic Coast delegates as would 
like to travel, possibly stopping at 
Havana and Porto Rico. 


acting 





The Executive Committee au- 
thorized President Holland to 
appoint a National Program 
Committee to have charge of the 
program at Houston, an On-to- 
Houston Committee to promote 
attendance, and a Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

A report on the work of the 
National Vigilance Committee 
was made by Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. In that report Mr. 
Houston said, in part: 

“Perhaps the outstanding de- 
velopments in major misrepresen- 
tations during the past year have 
arisen in the moving picture and 
radio fields. From the leaders in 
both of these industries excellent 
co-operation and support, both 
moral and financial, is being re- 
ceived. 

“The oil frauds so_ effectively 
cleaned up in Fort Worth and 
Los Angeles are much less con- 
spicuous than a year ago. The 
National Vigilance Committee will 
shortly enter the field of cases in- 
volving substitution of oil and 
gasoline by dealers advertising 
standard products but selling 
substitutes. 


ACTS PROMPTLY 


“With a fairly adequate staff 
to handle the tremendous volume 
of work we are conducting, we 
are investigating and handling 
cases on an absolutely current 
basis where, in previous years, 
due to inadequate funds and 
personnel this was impossible. 
Investigations requiring research, 
chemical analysis, etc., are han- 
dled as promptly as conditions 
permit. 

“The Better Business Bureaus, 
in conjunction with the 
National Vigilance Committee. 
have likewise shown added 
strength and prosperity. Thirty- 
nine bureaus are now in opera- 
tion, the two most recent addi- 
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Big Sellers Sell Big 


in Janesville 


Detailed reports from our merchandising 
service department to advertisers, advertis- 
ing agencies and sales managers whose 
advertising appears in the Gazette indicate 
that the well newspaper advertised product 
is the big seller in forty cities and towns in 
southern Wisconsin in which the Gazette 
circulates. 


Right now is sales-picking-time in this 
rich territory. Conditions were never more 
ideal from every point of view for the 
development of additional sales volume 
through extra sales and advertising effort. 


Gazette merchandising service would do 
credit to many a metropolitan newspaper. 
Try it and see. | 


THE JANESVILLE (WIS.) GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 





“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 








Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc., Eastern Rep. Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc., Western Rep. 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago 
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tions being Scranton, Pa., and 
Springfield, Mass.” 

It was decided at this meeting 
to create a special president’s ad- 
visory committee. The following 
appointments were made to this 
committee: Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley, Samuel C. Dobbs, Rowe 
Stewart, William C. D’Arcy, and 
E. D. Gibbs. 

Among other committee ap- 
pointments made at this meeting 
were the following: 

John Logeman was ap- 
pointed chairman of a national 
exhibit committee, which will be 
in charge of an advertising ex- 
hibit at the Houston Convention. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Herbert S. Houston was re- 
appointed chairman of the publi- 
cations committee; Paul T. Cher- 
ington, chairman of the national 
educational committee; George 
W. Hopkins, chairman of the 
speakers bureau, and Frederick 
M. Feiker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on ‘Associated Advertis- 
ing,” the organ of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. James Wright 
Brown, publisher of Editor and 
Publisher, was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to co- 
operate with the National Golden 
Rule Committee of Near East 
Relief. 

Among other actions taken by 
the Executive Committee at this 
meeting are the following: 

A resolution indorsing the work 
of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., 
toward raising the standards of 
motion picture advertising. 

Admittance of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association and 
the National Publishers Associ- 
ation into membership as depart- 
ments of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission, affiliated with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

The committee voted an appro- 
priation of $2,000 for the budget 
of the Association’s national edu- 
cational committee, to be em- 
ployed for the promotion of 
church advertising. An endeavor 
will be made to survey present 
church advertising activities and 
promote the wider use of such 
advertising, 
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Buffalo and. Rochester Tie in 
Advertising. Golf Match 


The golf teams of the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club and the Rochester 
Advertising Club are now tied in their 
contest for a cup which has been 
donated by Addison Vars. In a match 
which was played last week at Transit 
Valley, the Buffalo team defeated Roch- 
ester with a score of thirty-four against 
thirty-two. Twenty-two foursomes were 
entered in the match. The Buffalo team 
was captained by Theodore Boyd. The 
captain of the Rochester team was John 
Day. The deciding match will be played 
some time in October at Stafford, N. Y. 





National Commission to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The National Advertising Commission 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will hold its next meeting 
at the Union League Club, Chicago, on 
October 15. This meeting will be the 
annual business meeting of the com- 
mission and officers will be elected. 
Officers were not elected at the meeting 
in London owing to the absence of a 
quorum. 


New Accounts for Montreal 
Agency 

E. A. Schoffield & Company, Mon- 
treal, distributors of chemicals and 
dye-stuffs, and Jones & Glassco Reg’d, 
Montreal, Canadian representatives for 
the Coventry Chain Company, have ap- 
pointed the Duncan S. Blakie Advertis- 


ing Agency, Montreal, to direct their 
advertising accounts. Business-paper 
campaigns are planned for both ac- 
counts. 


James Y. “McPeake Dead 


James Y. McPeake, for the last 
twelve years managing director of The 
National Magazine Company Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, died in London last week. 

he National company, which is a 
Hearst subsidiary, publishes Nash’s and 


British Good Housekeeping. Before 
joining the National a “|e Mr. 
MePeake was editor of the Dublin 


Evening Mail. He was about sixty years 
of age. : 


J. G. Painter Joins Staff of 
Charles G. Monson 


John G. Painter, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion and the Disteel Wheel Company, 
has joined the sales staff of Charles 

Monson, Detroit, manufacturers’ 
agent. 


Changes Publication Dates 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma City, will be published on 
the first and fifteenth of each month 
instead of the tenth and_ twenty-fifth, 
effective with the issue of January |, 
1925. In making this c the issue 
of December 25 will be omitted. 
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Mack Trucks Wear Permanent 
Porcelain Enamel Signs 


HE International Truck Company, manu- 

facturers of the Mack Truck, believe it pays 
to have their dealers supplied with immaculate 
signs. Truck and dealer are marked in fadeless 
porcelain. ~ 


Baltimore Porcelain Enamel Signs arealwaysnew 
in appearance, because they are made of por- 
celain fused into steel at 1800°. There is no paint 
to wear off or fade away with the passing years, 
no exposed metal to rust. The molten silicate 
compound forms a glass-hard, porcelain surface 
that is enduring against sun, wind, rain or frost. 


Why not give your dealers the benefit of a spick 
and span sign? One that will be as good five 
years from now as it is today? Let us talk to 
you on the subject. Write to our Baltimore or 
New York Office for complete information. 





The 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx« Orrice, 200 Firrn Avenuet 
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WHITE CROWS 
in the printing field 


BARGAINS —that is, real bargains— 

are scarce. The printing field is no 
exception in this respect. Here a real 
bargain occurs with about the same fre- 
quency as the albino crow in the corn 
field. 


Sometimes, of course, work is offered 
at below-the-level prices. But nine times 
in ten, the lowered quality of the finished 
job more than offsets the reduction in 
price. What appears to be a $100 quality 
job when the estimates are compared, 
turns out to be worth—well, very much 
less when the sheets are off the press. 


For years we have specialized in the 
reproduction of Giant Ads—Giant Let- 
ters—Broadsides and Repro-Prints. Our 
prices are found by a careful cost system 
and are based on economical production, 
with quality as a prime consideration. 


We will be glad to send samples of the 
run of our daily work and estimate on 
any work you have in hand. 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 


218 West 40th Street, New York 
Phone Penn 4600 


Representation in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
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What a Manufacturer Learned 


from House-to-House Selling 


The Experiences of a Concern Which Gave the Idea a Trial for 
Two Years 


By A. E. Mihell 


PAINT and varnish manu- 

facturer had become so im- 
pressed with the success of a 
young man who employed a crew 
of house-to-house canvassers in 
the tea business that he consid- 
ered how this selling method 
might be adapted to his line. 

He was already aware that di- 
rect selling of paint and varnish 
to the consumer on the instalment 
plan had produced astounding 
results. But he also knew that 
certain branches of the trade had 
looked upon the method with 
such disfavor that it proved a 
handicap to distribution in other 
directions. 

This manufacturer already had 
a fairly well established trade 
among hardware and paint retail- 
ers. The principal items of his 
problem were as follows: 

He was facing the necessity of 
keeping up his volume of trade 
through the retailer toward the 
end of 1920 and at the beginning 
of 1921 when the consuming pub- 
lic were forcibly indicating their 
retrenchment in buying. 

He ‘recognized that both his 
own, sales forces and his retail 
selling trade had not realized that 
the days of easy selling had 
passed. 

He was also impressed with 
the fact that both the “Save the 
Surface” and the “Clean-up and 
Paint-up” co-operative campaigns 
had made a deeper impression on 
the consuming public than either 
the retailer or his own sales force 
had realized. Consequently he 
wished to establish a closer con- 
tact with the consuming public, 
yet maintain his distribution 
through the retail trade. The idea 
of forming a separate but sub- 
sidiary organization to sell by the 
house-to-house plan under a spe- 
cial label was discarded. It was 
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also recognized that independent 
action would be sure to bring 
about the antagonism of the mas- 
ter painter. 

It was finally decided to exper- 
iment on a modified house-to- 
house plan on a small scale. 

A man of about forty years 
of age who had had considerable 
experience in house-to-house can- 


vassing in various forms was 
engaged. Fortunately for the 
scheme, this man possessed a 


pleasing personality, a lot of pa- 
tience and a great deal more tact 
and diplomacy than is found in 
the average door-to-door man. 


WORKS AS DEALER’S REPRESENTATIVE 


One of the manufacturer’s 
largest and oldest retail dealers 
was approached. He was told 
that the manufacturer would place 
at the retailer’s disposal for a 
period of two weeks or more, 
the services of this house-to-house 
canvasser and pay all expenses 
and a commission on sales. The 
canvasser was to work under the 
name of the dealer and was under 
no condition to reveal the fact 
that he was actually employed 
by the manufacturer. The reason- 
ing was that householders would 
have more confidence in the name 
of the local retailer who was 
known to them than they would 
in that of a manufacturer who 
was practically unknown. 

This part of the campaign was 
launched in March before the 
snow was off the ground. The 
results and possibilities revealed 
were so encouraging that the 
work of the canvasser was ex- 
tended on a try-out basis with a 
few other retailers. 

The first outstanding fact dem- 
onstrated was that nearly every 
housewife had in the back of her 
head the knowledge of some sur- 
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face or article in or about her 
home that she intended painting, 
varnishing or enameling. Not 
infrequently a woman would lead 
the canvasser from cellar to gar- 
ret seeking advice and sugges- 
tions about paints and varnishes. 
This took up a lot of time but it 
was worth it. Many dealers were 
able to trace good-size orders 
to these conversations. 

The first trial took place in a 
city of over 500,000 population. 
Approximately 70 per cent of that 
population owned their own 
homes. It was early found out 
that there was little use in can- 
vassing tenant-occupied houses. 

In each case a general purpose 
circular containing a few selected 
color chips was left at the house. 
Where only casual attention was 
given to the canvass, the can- 
vasser was instructed to use his 
own discretion or judgment in 
regard to leaving the card. In 
every case the card was imprinted 
with the name of the dealer. 


GETS ATTENTION BUT FEW ORDERS 


The first difficulty met with 
was that while the majority of 
householders were interested in 
what the canvasser had to say, 
they failed to order on the spot. 
Their reply was that they knew 
the local dealer and that they 
would drop in whenever they 
wanted the goods. This of course 
left the prospective purchaser 
open to some other line in the 
meantime, whereas the object of 
the manufacturer was to obtain 
at least the trial of a quart or a 
pint and let the quality of the 
goods speak for itself. Then 
too, there was the fear that with 
no orders coming in, the dealer 
would be inclined to think that 
the method was ineffective. 

To overcome this the canvasser 
was instructed to give with each 
purchase of a quart or more, a 
twenty-five-cent bottle of furniture 
polish which was also made by this 
manufacturer. The dealer was 
especially requested to refrain 
from giving this premium for 
goods bought at the store. This 
served two purposes; it got the 
goods in where postponement 
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might have lost a sale for all 
time. At the same time it adver- 
tised the furniture polish and 
built up a volume of sales for 
the dealer in this line. 

The commission to the can- 
vasser was also lowered, as it had 
a tendency to force sales where 
it might be unwise to do so. 

It was always made clear to the 
dealer that all orders taken by 
the canvasser must be acceptable 
to him and that he should be en- 
tirely responsible for delivery and 
collecting the money. 

As the more active paint sea- 
son approached, naturally sales 
increased numerically and in vol- 
ume and the necessity of using 
the premium was lessened. 

In one instance, a young man 
had started in the hardware and 
paint business, He took on this 
particular manufacturer’s line 
with the understanding that he 
was to have the services of a 
canvasser for at least two weeks. 
The canvasser was instructed to 
introduce the store as well as the 
paint. He was given permission 
to carry and distribute literature 
for other lines of goods. In a 
number of cases he was able to 
give the dealer leads on glazing, 
furnace work, sales of refriger- 
ators, etc. In less than one year 
the young retailer’s business had 
grown to such an extent that he 
was obliged to buy and build 
much larger premises on a more 
prominent corner. He has never 
hesitated to attribute much of his 
early success to the efforts df the 
canvasser. Realizing the value of 
reaching out for trade in this 
way, he has kept. up. the practice 
of calling on his trade for paint 
and other lines when in season. 

Two brothers in the hardware 
and paint business who had had 
the services of the canvasser re- 
quested a number of the circulars 
used and themselves made a syste- 
matic canvass of their town. 

Another dealer having expe- 
rienced the results of the canvass 
hired an extra clerk to carry out 
similar work with paint and other 
lines. 

During the painting season it 
was not uncommon for can- 
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The Radio Page of 
The | 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


This daily feature of the Monitor came into being 
because of a definite demand from our readers for 
authentic, up-to-date news of developments in the field 


of Radio. 


The Monitor’s Radio Page is international in char- 
acter. It gives the latest news of radio activities in 
all countries and is in the foreground with interesting 
circuits, always emphasizing the use of the best of 
parts. 


Already the Radio Page has brought much favor- 
able comment. It is ably edited, as is every depart- 
ment of this International Daily Newspaper, and is 
one of the most comprehensive and instructive daily 
radio pages published. 


Monitor readers demand the best and are ready 
customers for the better type of manufactured re- 
ceivers as well as unit apparatus. The advertising 
columns of the Monitor offer, therefore, an unusual 
opportunity to reach a responsive group. 


Manufacturers of radio apparatus and retail dealers 
have an opportunity to reach a particularly interested 
and responsive audience by advertising on the Mon- 
itor’s Radio Page. 


See our exhibit at the FIRST RADIO WORLD’S FAIR, Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, SEPTEMBER 22-28, 1924, 
Also at the Chicago Radio Show, November 18-23, 1924. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York OFFice, 270 Madison Ave. Kansas City OFrrice, 705 Com- 
CLEVBLA Buil 


ND OFFICB, 1658 Union Trust merce 
uilding San FRANCISCO OFFIOB, 625 Market St. 
Cu1caco ss McCormick Los ANGELES OFrriop, 620 Van Nuys 
u 
DeTroir OFFICB, 455 Book Bidg. SPATTLE OFFICE, Empire Bldg. 
Lonpon Orrico, 2, Adelphi Terrace, W. ¢. 
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vassers to land orders for $50 to 
$100 and over. Some of these 
would have gone to competitors. 
Others would not have painted 
at all if they had not been sold 
by the house-to-house man. 

It was found that women in 
charge of their own homes and 
between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty were the most keenly in- 
terested. When it came to work 
for the inside of the home the 
woman of the house usually made 
independent decision and action 
in buying. The matter of exterior 
painting almost invariably had to 
have the consent of the husband. 
This latter fact gave an interest- 
ing hint in regard to the direction 
and appeal in advertising. 

Smaller towns up to about 15,- 
000 population were found to be 
the most profitable in which to 
canvass. The reasons were that 
the greater majority of the popu- 
lation owned their own 
As a rule such towns were not 
frequented by pedlers and house- 
to-house salesmen as much as in 
the cities, and gave the can- 
vasser more freedom and a bet- 
ter hearing. The local dealer was 
better known and canvassing in 
his name won the confidence of 
the householder more readily. 

While these facts reveal the 
brighter possibilities of the can- 
vass method there were discourag- 
ing factors which were very much 
of a surprise to this paint manu- 
facturer. 

These came largely from the 
dealer himself, due to his lack of 
co-operation. In not a few in- 
stances dealers who expressed 
their surprise at the amount of 
business that could be obtained in 
this way let the matter drop as 
soon as the canvasser left. Time 
after time it was .learned that 
prospective business that had 
been developed by the canvasser 
was allowed to slip through the 
dealer’s firigers because of indiffer- 


ence and inactivity. In other 
cases dealers raised complaints 
because a few customers had 


turned down orders. Again some 
positively refused to make deliv- 
ery after the orders had been 
taken. 

These and other facts taught 
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the manufacturer an important 
lesson in the selection of retail- 
ers to distribute his goods. In 
one or two cases it led to the 
withdrawal of his account from 
undesirable dealers. 

While a few dealers extended 
all the co-operation that could be 
desired, in the majority of cases 
their attitude toward the idea 
was one of indifference, lack oj 
co-operation and a decided disin- 
clination to bestir themselves out 
of an habitual rut. These .con- 
ditions were found to exist with 
big dealers as well as smaller 
ones. 

This indifference, together with 
the difficulty of holding together 
a well-trained staff of canvassers 
during the off-seasons, led to 
the abandonment of the whole 
scheme in favor of a newspaper 
campaign of advertising. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER 
LEARNED 


This manufacturer came 
through his experience with the 
fixed opinion that any retail 
dealer who had established a 
reputation for reliability and ag- 
gressiveness in his community 
could extend his business to the 
point of domination and beyond, 
if he would reach out for it by 
some similar methods. He found 
that personal contact with the 
consuming public in developing 
business could replace the mail- 
order catalogue in the majority 
of cases. So far as the paint busi- 
ness was concerned he became 
convinced that the “painting idea” 
could be sold to a greater extent 
simply by digging as his can- 
vassers had done. The reason why 
it was not being sold more ex- 
tensively was because dealers 
waited for people to come into 
their stores and did not go out 
after them. 

He found a receptive mood with 
women that was not being de- 
veloped by the retailer. And he 
reasoned that what can be done 
with paint, can be done with re- 
frigerators, window screens, wash- 
ing machines, electrical equip- 
ment, roofing, fencing, etc. Some 
of his dealers demonstrated this 
fact with other goods after tiey had 
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Will a newspaper circulation with- 
out economic waste give resultful 
advertising? There is but one 
answer! 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


has a daily circulation of 173,549, 
97% of which is concentrated in Los 
Angeles and immediate suburbs. 


This means concentrated advertising power! 





REPRESENTATIVES 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 
401 Tower “— 6 N. Michigan Ave,, 


hicago, tl. 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
710 Hearst Building, 
San Francisco 
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98.8% of 
Free Press Circulation 
is 
Home-Staying 


A survey of the city circulation of The Detroit 
Free Press, just completed, discloses this rather 
startling fact in relation to advertising effective- 
ness— 


that 98.8% of the home delivered 
city circulation of the Detroit 
Free Press remains in the home. 


Time was when a morning paper was supposed 
to be a “man’s paper”—one that went out with 
the head of the house when he went to work, 
but with the tremendous difference in the social 
and recreational life of the women of today— 
a difference which -prevents any but the most 
cursory reading of an evening paper—the morn- 
ing newspaper has clearly become the woman’s 
guide to the best news and thought of the hour. 


Because The Detroit Free Press is the only real 
HOME newspaper in Detroit, it offers adver- 
tisers of every sort an opportunity to tell their 
story to the best homes in America’s Fourth 
City with the assurance of securing better re- 
turns at a lower cost—a situation brought about 
by the superior ability of The Free Press to 
get itself read. 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Advertised by Its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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seen what could be done with paint. 

A number of years ago a hard- 
ware dealer set up in business in 
a small town with three compet- 
itors already established. He was 
given six months, at the longest, 
to survive. His specialty was 
stoves. There were no cars or 
trucks in the days of his begin- 
ning. But he had a horse and 
rig. - He never went into the 
country without a stove on that 
rig. He seldom came back with 
it. For several years he dominated 
the hardware and stove trade of 
that town. Three years ago he re- 
tired from business and today is 
enjoying life. 

The man who keeps his nose 
continuously between the pages 
of his ledger is likely to find it 
squeezed between the closing cov- 
ers. Bookkeepers are cheaper than 
merchants, if the merchant func- 
tions as he should. The chap who 
stands behind the counter must 
trail the fellow who reaches be- 
yond his counter and beyond his 
door for the dormant business in 
the household and on the farm. 

This paint manufacturer real- 
ized _ that neither finances nor 
organization could shoulder the 
responsibility of the retail dealer, 
nor could he overcome this fact 
of indifference. He reasoned that 
if he must assume the retailer’s 
function in developing retail trade 
in this manner, he would be 
forced to reform his organization 
and take not only his own legiti- 
mate profit but the retail profit 
as well. 

That there remain tremendous 
possibilities for the retailers who 
will bestir themselves and go out 
after business remains firmly 
fixed in his mind. He is positive 
that where retailers will give full 
co-operation this idea could be 
placed on a profitable basis. With- 
out the retailers’ co-operation the 
method cannot succeed. But what 
still remains a puzzle in his mind 
is why so many merchants re- 
main indifferent, in some cases 
antagonistic, to any method that 
appears to progressive, that 
has initiative, or that is likely to 
rouse them out of the lethargy of 
the humdrum routine they have 
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followed for years. He also says 
that he now has some very posi- 
tive ideas of why some retailers 
succeed and a great many fail— 
and that those reasons are not en- 
tirely to be found in the dealer’s 
ledger. 





“‘Weatherbest”’ Shingle Trade- 
Mark Registered 


The Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Company. Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has made application for regis- 
tration of its ‘“Weatherbest” trade- 
mark. Weatherbest stained shingles 
have been on the market and have been 
advertised for a number of years. At 
the present time, E. B. Allen, adver- 
tising manager, informs Printers’ Ink, 
half and full-page advertisements are 
appearing in all the leading architec- 
tural and building publications, and 
direct-mail advertising is being used 
amounting to from thirty to forty 
thousand pieces a week. 





Shoe Store Chain Reports 
Increased Sales 


The G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., 
chain shoe stores, reports net sales for 
the first six months of 1924 amounting 
to $8,215,085 as compared with $7,- 
155,239 for the corresponding period 
last year. After all deductions, including 
interest and other charges, but before 
allowing for Federal taxes, the net profit 
for the 1924 period amounted to $690- 
337 as against $643,157 for the previous 
year. 





Death of C. L. Williams 

Chauncey Lawrence Williams, who 
had been with the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion since 1901, died recently at Cleve- 
land. For the last ten years Mr. Wil- 
liams had been in charge of Ohio sales 
for Sweet’s catalogues. Architectural 
Record and the American Contractor. 
He was at one time manager of “Sweet's 
Catalogue.” 





Becomes the Mohawk Electric 
Corporation 


The Electrical Dealers’ Supply House, 
Chicago, has changed its name to t 
Mohawk Electric Corporation. Both 
EDSH and Mohawk products will con- 
tinue to be manufactured by the new 
company. 





General Discount Company 
Appoints Laurance Swan 
The General Discount Company, New 
York, with offices in a number of cities, 
has placed its advertising account with 
seg Swan and Associates, New 
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The Price of Keeping Your Public 


in Ignorance 


Complaint of Prices and Arrogance in Demanding Service Is the 
Price the Hotel Industry Pays and a Price It Might 
Avoid through Educational Advertising 


By Amos Stote 


O travel today one must have 

a hotel to travel to. That 
is taken for granted. And that 
is where the .rub comes in—taken 
for granted. Not appreciated, not 
thanked, not marveled at. Far 
from it. 

Instead of appreciation there 
are found complaints at prices and 
arrogance in demanding service 
—real factors in hotel operation 
today. 

This twofold critical attitude on 
the part of the public, coupled 
with the increasing supervision 
and dictation indulged in by city 
and state authorities, who are con- 
stantly assuming more and more 
control over public hostelries, 
form problems which harried ho- 
tel managers find it hard to solve. 

I hold no brief for hotels. I, 
too, have been among those who 
complain, and am still far from 
thinking hotel-keepers crowned 
with perfection. While it seems 
to me that a job digging in a nice 
cool sewer would be decidedly 
preferable to managing a busy 
hotel, I am still not at all con- 
vinced the public is entirely 
wrong. 

In fact, I am convinced that 
many hotels of this country, and 
of most of the world, have grossly 
neglected their golden opportunity 
to make peace with the public. “As 
ye sow so shall ye also reap.” So 
long as the hotels leave us in ig- 
norance of what is required to 
operate the service they provide, 
just so long will we continue to 
criticize. 

They occupy expensive plots of 
ground, secured at great price in 
locations most convenient to the 
traveler. They place servants at 
their doors to relieve us of our 
luggage; spread costly rugs under 
our feet; employ clerks to answer 


questions that would stump ency- 
clopedias, in addition to attend- 
ing to a multitude of immediate 
demands; provide us with rooms 
fitted with conveniences such as 
we have never hoped for in our 
homes; serve us food at hours 
which would send our wives into 
shrieking hysterics. 


SERVICE WITHOUT END 


They offer us spacious lobbies, 
which impress our friends, as well 
as ourselves; writing rooms; 
reading rooms; smoking rooms; 
parlors; libraries. They cut our 
hair, launder our linen, press our 
clothes, manicure our nails, black 
our boots and—while we stand au- 
tocratically complaining—do a 
thousand other things which 
would require the combined re- 
sources of all the businesses along 
Main Street, back home, to -ac- 
complish half as well in a full 
week’s time. 

As a matter of fact, not even 
the greatest “show-off” who ever 
traveled would pretend that he is 
accustomed to such service as the 
average modern hotel provides— 
if he were once made to realize 
the extent of the physical and me- 
chanical machinery required to 
meet his incessant demands during 
the time he “occupies a room” at 
some inn. 

The trouble is that most of the 
hotel people have allowed us to 
consider our patronage of them 
as consisting of “renting a room.” 
such modesty on their part smacks 
of unenlightened martyrdom. The 
railways might as well talk of 
“renting a berth” from them, and 
pretend to ignore the fact that a 
thousand miles of travel will be 
accomplished while the reservation 
is occupied. 

The “guest” of even one of our 
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F The Log of 
4 the Good Ship Earth 


URRENT OPINION undertakes to keep the 


‘y- log of the good ship Earth. The passing days 
a and weeks tow the: world through seas of 
ns ink—newspapers, magazines and books, and each 
> month CURRENT OPINION tells us how much 
rs further along we are in all the things which matter: 
to Art, Literature, Politics, Science, Industry, Poetry, 
Music, Drama, Religion, Philosophy and Invention. 
ss, For 36 years and more CURRENT OPINION 
e has been faithfully keeping the log of progress. For 
3: 36 years busy, intelligent men and women have 
4 been reading this log in CURRENT OPINION’S 
k brief, dependable engaging summaries of the high 
4 lights of life on our planet. Every year its family 
h of readers grows with the growing wide-mindedness 
‘ of the American people. 
4 Advertising insertions in CURRENT OPINION 


reach a hand-picked audience of progressive men 
and women at a time when they are most favorably 
disposed to hear of the latest and best in every line 
of business. Advertisers find it most profitable to 
place their messages before such people at such a 
time. 


CURRENT OPINION 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 
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Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER A. W. KOHLER 


50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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average hotels is not “renting a 
room” when he signs the register. 
He is contracting for a multifari- 
ous service, which he will jolly 
well demand in toto. The Statler 
Hotels System has shown recogni- 
tion of all this in its advertising, 


and in so doing has been blazing ' 


the advertising trail for all hotels 
of the country. 

Of course you hear many say 
they would be happier with less 


service and lower rates; and I am. 


one of them. But it is evident we 
are sadly in the minority, when 
you consider the frantic patronage 
of the hotels which prove them- 
selves the last syllable in mod- 
ernity. 

And to all this you can hear the 
composite voice of the heckled 
hotel managers of the country 
reply: “It’s sweet of you to throw 
us even these crumbs of apprecia- 
tion, though seasoned with criti- 
cism—but what are we going to 
do about it? If the traveling pub- 
lic can’t see and feel the constant 
service we render it, while in ac- 
tual contact with such service, 
what can we do but let matters 
ride?” 

Of course if “matters” would 
continue to “ride” as they are it 
is possible the hotels could worry 
along without much greater loss 
of present benefits. But the fact 
is that each complaint adds a link 
to the strengthening chain of be- 
lief that hotels are proper meat for 
official supervision, if. not contfol. 

“Letting matters ride” will not 
do. There must be found some 
way to ease off present criticism 
and forestall future interference. 
And there is a way. Both a local 
way and a national, organized 
way. That way is educational 
advertising. 

This educational- advertising way 
is doubly important because there 
is something to be said on the side 
of the city which enters the hotel 
business; something which its 
merchants, bankers, manufacturers 
and chief citizens generally have a 
right to say. So far as the trav- 
eling public is concerned a city is 
frequently judged by the hotels it 
keeps. The stranger’s first, past 
and most intimate contact with a 
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city is with its hotels, or rather 
the hotel at which he stops. 

And that stranger’s judgment of 
that city has an influence upon the 
prosperity of that city, an influ- 
ence in proportién to the impor- 
tance of the visitor. For that rea- 
son every business man, every 
property holder, every employee, is 
more or less directly affected by 
the impression his city makes upon 
the visitor. 

There seems sufficient evidence 
that most of the larger cities of 
our country have hotels quite 
capable of maintaining the pres- 
tige of their communities. They 
are worthy representatives of the 
progress and hospitality which 
the other business interests have 
endeavored to advance. 


A TASK TO BE PERFORMED 


But because a hotel is a public 
institution, and is therefore eligi- 
ble to judgment by its community, 
because of its relationship to the 
progress of the community, it has 
fulfilled but a portion of its obli- 
gation when it has established a 
worthy routine of operation. 
There yet remains the task of edu- 
cating the community and the 
country to what the hotel offers; 
what it stands for as the com- 
munity’s representative, as the host 
to the visitor within the city’s 
gates. 

To complete its obligation and 
to maintain its right to support, 
the hotel has two educational pro- 
grams to carry out. The one 
which it should conduct individu- 
ally or in conjunction with other 
hotels of its locality has to do 
with the education of its own citi- 
zens. The second involves a co- 
operative program including the 
representative hotels of ‘the coun- 
try. 

Here are two distinct programs 
which can be made to strengthen 
each other if they are developed 
along parallel lines. This parallel 
effort is essential because hotels 
are actually more national than 
local in that they are the ambas- 
sadors of a city to the country at 
large. 

If these educational-advertising 
programs are to be truly educa- 
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whether it sells merchandise or 

merely a service—must have a 
Marketing Program, of which Advertis- 
ing is just one of the vital elements. 


E wien well-managed enterprise— 


Advertising functions in support of the 
Marketing Program—not in spite of it. 


Therefore, we undertake no advertising 
campaign until the Marketing Program 
is right—we make it right, if necessary, 
by 


1. Analyzing the product (or product poten- 
tialities) of the plant; 





. Studying the present and potential 
markets; 


. Locating the 
spective buyers; 





logical buyers and pro- 


. Creating a program of sales and adver- 
tising effort calculated to reach these 
buyers and prospective buyers with suffi- 
cient success to dispose of the products 
of the plant in satisfactory volume and at 
@ profit, 


5. Carrying out that program. 
To do less would be to shirk our respon- 


sibility to the client and to ourselves. 
+ se e * 


Your business is NOT different— 
Modern advertising performs essential 
functions in the sale of merchandise and 
of service—it will “sell” for you, if 
predicated upon a sound Marketing Pro- 
gram. 


Probably we can help you—we shali be 
glad, upon request, to explain our quali- 
fications and our methods. 


Bissell & Land, Inc. 


An Advertising Agency, 
339 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tional they will not be concerned 
with the competitive side of the 
industry. They will not be given 
over to the exploitation of sum- 
mer and winter gardens, jazz or- 
chestras and dancing girls, but 
will deal with the high standard 
of practice common to all hotels 
entitled to recognition as insti- 
iutions offering comfortable hos- 
pitality to the wayfarer. 

The hotels have a service to sell, 
a very necessary and important 
service which requires trained in- 
telligence along many lines. The 
public has never been educated to 
an appreciation of this highly spe- 
cialized commodity for the simple 
reason it has never been informed 
as to how to use an hotel. Turning 
a person loose for the first, or sec- 
ond, or third time in one of our 
great hostelries might be crudely 
likened to handing over a very 
modern home to someone who has 
never known there existed such an 
array of mechanical servants as 
are now found in complete domes- 
tic establishments. 

It is likely the newly appointed 
Public Information Committee of 
the American Hotel Association 
will endeavor to work out meth- 
ods for developing the friendli- 
ness and the home atmosphere 
which are such essential divisions 
of the salable service of hotels. 
And it must be evident to any ob- 
servant person that this committee 
has both a large and an extremely 
interesting task before it, if it is 
to serve its great industry with 
devotion. 

So it would seem the task to be 
performed in both local and na- 
tional educational advertising is 
that of impressing the public with 
the very great and very real im- 
portance of all good hotels. The 
more thoughtless public has come 
to look upon hotels as a necessary 
evil rather than as an essential 
benefaction. 

To make the public see the er- 
ror of its way without irritating 
it with bald proclamations rela- 
tive to the vast virtues of hotels, 
the program could be introduced 
by showing conditions before the 
modern hotel existed. While ho- 
tels are ancient history when com- 
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pared with railroads, yet the ad- 
vancement of the hotel has very 
directly complemented the ad- 
vancement of the means of travel. 

Cities were great in size long 
before hotels were conspicuous for 
their facilities, and it has only 
been since travel became common- 
place that anything like scientific 
consideration has been given to 
the housing of transients. This 
probably accounts for the fact 
that, in the majority of instances, 
the cities of Europe are behind 
our cities in respect to the number 
and quality of their hotels. This 
gives opportunity to lay the early 
stages of the educational advertis- 
ing program in the most pictur- 
esque periods of the most roman- 
tic countries abroad. 

The present situation but illus- 
trates the common saying: “What 
the people do not understand they 
are inclined to condemn.” Give 
them dramatic examples of con- 
trast which will show them the 
complex machinery the modern 
hotel operates for their comfort, 
and their appreciation will be se-— 
cured. 


THE SECOND STEP 


The second section of this pro- 
gram of educational advertising 
could deal specifically with the de- 
velopment of the hotel. There 
are endless historic facts about 
early inns and taverns, many of 
them having association with fa- 
mous people and events. They all 
offer opportunity to contrast early 
crudeness with present comfort. 

There was the Auberge du 
Cheval-Blanc, which Paris care- 
lessly tere down a few years ago. 
It was not the Inn of the White 
Horse when it was built. Far 
from it, for then it was the home 
of Jeanne Albret de Navarre, 
mother of Henry IV, of that 
mighty line of Bourbon monarchs 
who ruled France for more than 
two hundred years. In 1652 it be- 
came the Inn of the White Horse, 
and so continued to house the rich 
and noble and fair. It was there 
stopped Manon Lescaut when first 
she arrived in Paris to begin the 
tragic life told in the masterpiece 
of l’Abbe Prevost and which, 
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translated into music, has been 
sung from all the operatic stages 
of the world. 

Yet here, in this then marvel 
of luxury, gouty nobles were 
obliged to climb stairs, toast faces 
at fireplaces while backs chilled 
through rich robes. Here there 
was no bath, no electric light, no 
sanitation, no—but why continue? 
“The noes have it.” The most 
modest of modern hotels would 
have been luxurious beyond imag- 
ination to the kings of those days. 

There is an opportunity for a 
“thousand and one nights” series 
if the hotels would plan their 
program of educational advertis- 
ing so far ahead. Let each ad- 
vertisement contrast some famous 
inn of old with the standard hotel 
of today. Interest would be as- 
sured, while the story of the mod- 
ern hotel could be repeated and 
repeated until everybody who 
reads would be impressed 

To accomplish the big purpose 
for which it is designed, this pro- 
gram should become a permanent 
division of hotel service to the 
public. Consequently, after the 
stories of ancient inns of Europe 
there could be a series, more dip- 
lomatically detailed, to be sure, 
which would contrast the customs 
of present European inns with the 
business practices followed by our 
hotels. 

And still the program has not 
touched upon the development of 
the hotel system of this country. 
Our early history is filled with 
incidents of hardships suffered by 
people whose names stand out in 
our annals—hardships due to lack 
of hotels. Every prominent per- 
son of Colonial days offers copy 
for contrasting the old with the 
new in hotel service. 

And of. course there are the 
stories of our early inns, which 
should be included in an educa- 
tional advertising program show- 
ing the steady progress hotel oper- 
ation has made in this country. 

The hotel industry has become 
one of our very greatest activi- 
ties. Its capital investment, the 
value of ground spaces occupied 
and the value of structures occu- 
pving them, the number of em- 
ployees, the extent of purchases of 
equipment and produce, the vast 
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banking operations, the numbers 
of guests accommodated—and its 
service to the economic operation 
of all other industries, as well as 
all social activities, places the ho- 
tel industry in the front rank of 
essential businesses. 


EXPLAIN SERVICE 


The great service the good hotel 
renders its city could be made the 
subject of a forceful series of 
educational advertisements. The 
hotel and the store; the hotel and 
the bank; the hotel and the fac- 
tory; the hotel and the street rail- 
way; the hotel and the transcon- 
tinental railroad; the hotel and the 
church; the hotel as a community 
centre—and other messages rela- 
tive to the ability of the hotel to 
serve and entertain and represent 
its city. 

Few people realize the greatness 
and importance of the hotel in- 
dustry. Fewer people realize that 
hotels. have training schools in 
which employees are given special 
courses to prepare them for in- 
telligent service in the many de- 
partments of hotel operation. 
Still fewer people have any idea 
that schools, colleges and univer- 
sities have courses of instruction, 
both practical and theoretical, in 
hotel operation and hotel man- 
agement. 

What an opportunity such ma- 
terial gives to carry this educa- 
tion along to the public, to the 
hotel patron. What a wonderful 
opportunity to forestall future 
official interference there exists in 
a series of educational advertise- 
ments contrasting old-time em- 
ployees and the present trained ex- 
pert: From the half-wit who used 
to be “standard practice” as the 
inn handy man to the present 
skilled bell boy is no small ad- 
vance. And from the fat publi- 
can who managed his tavern from 
the bar, according to whim and 
humor, to the highly efficient gen- 
eral manager of the modern hos- 
telry is another advance worth 
publishing. 

Perhaps, after all, the greatest 
complaint we have against most 
all of the hotels is that they have 
left us ignorant of the quality, 
scope and essential value of their 
service. 
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THE 
RISING TIDE 


OF QUALITY 


More and more people 
are turning to THE 
QUALITY GROUP for 
their constructive read- 
ing and the result is an 
increase in QUALITY 
CIRCULATION. 


The current A. B. C. re- 
ports show a substantial 
increase for The Quality 
Croup, a growth in which 
every magazine contrib- 
utes its share. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


681 Fifth Ave. 
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Rankin Writes the 
Prince of Wales 


So-Called “White Book” on How 
the Prince of Wales Was Brought 
to the New York Advertising 
Club Reveals William H. Ran- 
kin’s Correspondence with the 
Prince in Recent Weeks 


So New York Advertising 
Club was honored with a 
visit by the Prince of Wales on 
September 18. During his stay on 
Long Island the Prince made 
very few visits to New York. It 
was on one of these unheralded 
trips that he surprised members 
of the club with his call. 

This was in keeping with a 
promise which the Prince made to 
William H. Rankin, G. T. Hodges 
and Amon G. Carter during the 
recent London advertising conven- 
tion. In a letter which appeared in 
Printers’ INK of August 14, Mr. 
Rankin told how this invitation was 
extended by them to the Prince at 
a garden party given by King 


George. 
While the Prince’s visit to 
Long Island followed shortly 


after the invitation, it was real- 
ized by members of the New 
York club that it would be a 
difficult task to get him to break 
away from his announced pur- 
pose not to participate in any 
public functions. The position 
was taken, however, that as the 
Prince had been official host to 
many of them in London, the 
New York club should make 
every effort to receive and wel- 
come him in the name of Ameri- 
can advertising interests. 

The task of arranging for the 
visit was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Rankin, who has made pub- 
lic, in what has been termed a 
“White Book,” a record of the 
negotiations which resulted in the 
Prince’s capitulation. 

The first message was the fol- 
lowing telegram from Mr. Ran- 
kin to the Prince: 


When we met you at Buckingham 
Palace garden party to advertising men 
we invited you to visit the New York 
Advertising Club building. We know 
now you are not appearing pubiicly, 
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therefore our invitation now is to visit 
our clubhouse just as you did the Wool- 
worth Building. It is the advertising 
White House of America and worth see 
ing if only for twenty minutes. It is 
located at the corner of . Thirty-fifth 
street and Park avenue, and any tim: 
you can drive over have your equerry 
telephone me, Fitzroy 0494, and just an 
even dozen members will meet you, and 
there will be no speech-making. You 
will- find our club building even mor 
interesting than the Woolworth Build- 
ing. You made such a splendid impres- 
sion on 3,000 advertising men at th« 
first international advertising convention 
that we want to thank you on our home 
rounds. President Holland, President 
harles and ten others will greet you, 
and if rushed for time, ten minutes wil! 
do any time, day or night. We were two 
of three men who spoke to you about 
the special Texas hat presentation, in 


troducing to you Mr. Carter of Fort 
Worth, Texas. We are sure Vernon 
Crawford, Higham, Lord Burnham, 


Lord Leverhulme and all British ad- 
vertising men will be delighted if you 
will so signally honor advertising and 
advertising men in America as you did 
in London, and a ten-minute visit at our 
club building is all we ask. 


No answer was received to this 
message. When Mr. Rankin de- 
cided that no reply would come, 
he sent a second telegram. This 
read 


Please tell the Prince he will com- 
pliment and satisfy all magazine, news- 
paper and advertising men if he will 
spend ten minutes at our new adver- 
tising club building at Thirty-fifth and 
Park avenue, northeast corner. Twenty- 
five hundred of our advertising men 
from all over America called on the 
Prince in London ‘and it would be a 
gracious compliment for the Prince to 
return their call while here. ll we 
need is half an hour’s notice any time 
today or tomorrow. Fifteen minutes’ 
time will do. 


This, also, went unanswered 
until an unknown voice called on 
the club telephone at 3 p. m. on 
September 18 and announced that 
the Prince would call at 6 p. m. 
The news was quickly relayed 
to Mr. Rankin and other club 
When the Prince ar- 
rived there were about 100 mem- 
bers gathered together to receive 


im. 

H. H. Charles, president of the 
club, was absent from the city and 
the honor of officially receiving 
the Prince fell to Frank W. Har- 
wood, vice-president; Jesse H. 
Neal, secretary of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
H. R. Schwartz, secretary of the 
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7 ELLING the great outdoor tobacco market is a per- 
manent job. That’s why so many tobacco manu- 

od facturers employ permanent signs to mark the shops 

yn where their products are sold. They cultivate their market 

yn —not half:heartedly with flimsy signs that fade and dis- 

at appear—but intensively with fadeless “‘ Ing-Rich”’ Signs 

n. of beautifully colored porcelain (fused into steel.) 

n. “Ing-Rich”’ Signs have served a great number of famous 

: : products—in every field—for more than a quarter century. 

4 They can put a permanent appeal into your own outdoor 

ad advertising and doit economically. A specimen “‘ Ing-Rich” 

cs. Sign and our colorful catalogue will be sent you—entirely 

¥ free—on request. 

rs Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 

r- College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Why national advertisers 
put $120,000 in one 
New Bedford newspaper 











HE amount spent by national 

advertisers in New Bedford, 
in one newspaper,—the Standard 
Mercury—runs over $120,000 
a year. 


You would hardly expect to 
cover a city as large as New 
Bedford with a single newspaper, 
for New Bedford stands out as 
the fourth largest market among 
all the cities of Massachusetts. 
But the New Bedford Standard 
Mercury can do it for you— 
completely and effectively. In 
comparison with successful 
advertising in other important 
New England trade centers the 
cost is exceptionally low. 




















Where else can you reach 
nearly every home in a trading 
center of 170,000 for a flat rate 
of 10 cents a line? 













NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 
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New York club, and Mr. Rankin. 

The Prince was told that the 
New York club had 2,500 mem- 
bers and owned its own building, 
which was designed by Stanford 
White. He spoke of the recent 
advertising’ convention in London 
and expressed regret that Lou E. 
Holland and H. H. Charles were 
not in New York. In his con- 
versations he continually referred 
to the London convention. In one 
conversation he said: “Never has 
any body of men and women visited 
London which did so much good 
for all the world as the advertising 
men.” He expressed the hope that 
London would again be host to the 
Associated Clubs for its 1928 con- 
vention. 

Before leaving the Prince con- 
sented to have his visit to the 
club recorded in motion pictures. 
His comment when leaving the 
club was, “This is the real thing. 
You have a real club house here 
and I have enjoyed meeting your 
members.” 


K. B. Groser Joins 
“Fashionable Dress” 


Kenneth B. Groser has joined the 
Fashionable Dress Publishing Company, 
New York, publisher of Fashionable 
Dress. He will cover the New York 
City, Philadelphia and Southern terri- 
tory. Previously Mr. Groser was with 
Vogue, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Rufus, French, Inc. 





Canadian Farm Campaign 
for Radio Sets 


Farm papers are being used in a 
campaign which the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company, of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, is conducting on its radio 
receiving sets. This, campaign is being 
directed by the Desbarats Advertising 
Agency, Montreal. 





Joins Daniel E. Paris Agency 


Henry C. Hallowell has been ap- 
pointed manager of production of the 
Daniel E. Paris Advertising Agency, 
Boston, He was formerly with the 
service department of the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, Boston. 





Frank Fagan has joined W. & J. 
Sloane, New York, as assistant adver- 
tising manager. He was formerly with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
the Joseph Richards Company, Inc. 
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Coffee Roasters to Meet 
in Chicago 

The National Coffee Roasters Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Chicago on October 8, 9 and 10. There 
will be a meeting of the subscribers to 
the National Coffee Advertising Cam- 
paign at which will be discussed the 
future plans for the campaign. Ross W’ 
Weir, chairman, will submit the report 
of the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Com- 
mittee. Another important topic of dis- 
cussion will be “Opportunities for Cost 
Reductions through Best Methods of 
Compensating Salesmen.”’ 


Moon Motor Advances 
Rex Brashear 


Rex Brashear, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Moon Motor Car Com- 
pany, St. Louis, for the last three years 

as been made assistant sales manager. 

He succeeds Neil E. McDarby, who has 
become associated with the Embleton 
Motor Company, Moon distributor in 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Brashear has served the Moon 
company in various capacities, first as 
sales manager of the St. Louis retail 
branch of the company, and more re- 
cently as factory service manager. 


A Weekly Adds a Monthly 
Edition 

The Living Age, Boston, which is 
published weekly, has added a “monthly 
edition.” This plan of adding a 
monthly edition is described as follows 
by the publisher: 

“One week each month The Living 
Age will print an enlarged issue that 
will give ample space for several 
longer articles. . . . The Living Age 
will continue to - a every week as 
usual. The mont issue is merely 
an extension of the "calle issue every 
fourth or fifth week. 


R. C. Bullis Joins 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


Richard C. Bullis, formerly with The 
Butterick Publishing Company and more 
recently with Orchard and Farm, has 
joined the Los Angeles office of Blan- 
chard-Nichols-Coleman, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. 











“American Exporter” Appoints 
New England Manager 


M. S. Sawmelle has Pe.4 y 2 sm pena 
New England manager of the American 
Exporter, New York. He will make his 
headquarters at Boston. For seven years 
Mr. Sawmelle was with Export in a 
similar capacity. 


Appoints Thomas H. Child 


Thomas H. Child, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative of 
The Independent Salesman, Cincinnati. 








“Tron Clad’s” Reward for Con- 


sistency in Advertising 


Some Facts and Figures on the Returns That Have Come to Cooper, 
Wells & Co. for Their Ability to See the Virtues of Consistency 


By R. J. Klaiber 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Cooper, Wells & Co. 


HE real value of advertising 

lies not alone in having the 
purchaser ask for your brand, but 
in having him accept it because 
he knows its merits from the ad- 
vertising it has had. Then, if the 
article does fulfil the promises of 
service contained in your adver- 
tising, he will call for it again and 
again, absolutely certain that he is 
getting a worth-while article. 

Cooper, Wells & Co, of 
St. Joseph, Mich., manufacturers 
of “Iron Clad” Hosiery know these 
facts from experience. For ex- 
ample, many letters received from 
satisfied wearers of their hosiery 
are one indication. Persons mov- 
ing into a strange town or city 
will write to the company to in- 
quire where Iron Clad Hosiery 
may be bought, mentioning the 
long and satisfactory service which 
determined them to buy nothing 
else if possible. 

Now, knowing these facts, what 
advertising policy has the company 
pursued and what are the results? 
We were one of the first in the 
hosiery field to advertise nation- 
ally, just as we were to sell direct 
to the retailer. There has never 
been a month during the many 
years of this advertising that Iron 
Clad Hosiery has not been promi- 
nently before the public eye in 
some magazine of a national char- 
acter. As a result the name Iron 
Clad Hosiery is familiar and sales 
resistance, on the part of the con- 
sumer as well as the merchant, is 
greatly lessened. 

As an illustration of the way an 
advertised article will cut down 
sales resistance on the part of the 
merchant, I will mention an inci- 
dent related by one of our sales- 
men. This man travels in a West 
Central State, and during 1921 
sold more than 200 new accounts. 
In reply to my question as to 


whether it needed any lengthy 
sales talk to introduce our line to 
dealers who had not bought from 
us before, he said that rarely ever 
was it necessary to mention more 
than the firm name or the brand 
in order to be allowed to show 
the line. If he mentioned that he 
represented Cooper, Wells & Com- 
pany, the merchant would invari- 
ably reply, “Oh! you sell Iron 
Clad Hosiery,” or if the salesman 
said, “I am selling Iron Clad 
Hosiery, ” the merchant would say 

“You are Cooper, Wells & Com- 
pany’s man.’ 

Following the business depres- 
sion of 1920 when all manufac- 
turers needed orders badly we 
started our salesmen out with the 
admonition that we must sell more 
dealers in order to increase our 
volume of sales. Many of our 
regular customers were not buy- 
ing inasmuch as they, like most 
every other merchant, had over- 
bought during the preceding boom 
period and stocks were still heavy. 
The results of this campaign for 
new accounts were gratifying. 
During the year 1921 we sold 3,100 
new accounts. Following up the 


“same policy in 1922 we sold more 
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than 2,000 new accounts and the 
same number were added in 1923. 

This brought, us an increased 
volume of business with the result 
that sales in 1923 were nearly 
double the 1920 total. Our mill 
was one of the few in the textile 
industry that ran to capacity dur- 
ing these years. In fact, during 
the year 1921 when many mills 
were shut down we opened up a 
branch mill in Albany, Ala., to 
secure more production. In ‘this 
mill we have gradually increased 
our production and we are now 
turning out 40 per cent over the 
normal output of our main mill at 
St. Joseph, Mich. We do not be- 
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‘Reflect e 


Hearken to your neighbor's 
recommendation of us, and 
reflect upon its significance. 
His stamp of approval, based 
upon unqualified satisfaction, 
eliminates all the hazard of 
experiment for you. And it 
is this satisfaction, which we 
invariably give, that has built 
for us a wonderful plant... 
a wonderful organization. 
Send your job in today! 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting + Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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lieve that we could have made this 
increase in sales were it not that 
our product is so widely known. 

Up until the time when we es- 
tablished our branch mill in 
Alabama our distribution had 
been mainly a production problem, 
due to the fact that we had reached 
the maximum capacity of our 
main plant at St. Joseph. How- 
ever, the added facilities of our 
Alabama mill, made it possible 
for us to go after business in a 
more aggressive way, knowing 
that we were in a position to take 
care of any added volume. 

Following a successful year in 
1923, and being sold on the idea 
that quality merchandise hooked 
up with national advertising is 
good business policy, we started 
the year 1924 by taking larger 
space in advertising to the con- 
sumer. At the same time we pre- 
pared a portfolio of Iron Clad 
advertising and placed a copy in 
the hands of each of our fifty 
salesmen. 

These portfolios contain an out- 
line of our policy, our guarantee, 
reproductions of current and 
future consumer advertisements as 
well as many advertising helps 
furnished to dealers. 

The manner in which this ad- 
vertising policy appealed to our 
trade and our sales force was 
greatly beyond our expectations. 
The merchants were undoubtedly 
impressed with the value of having 
an advertised line of quality 
hosiery in their store, and the de- 
mands for advertising helps such 
as display equipment, signs, circu- 
lars, movie slides, electros, etc., 
were greater within a few months 
than we had had in a year. Any- 
one selling a product to the re- 
tailer will appreciate the value of 
such co-operation. 

During the first half of 1924 
we sold 1,200 new accounts, and 
our shipments were very nearly as 
large as during the first half of 
1923 which were the best six 
months in our history. Every 
business executive, particularly in 
the textile industries, must admit 
that this is a splendid achievement 
in the face of such conditions as 
prevailed during the first six 
months of 1924. 
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Rochester Clubs Advertising 
School Starts Fourth Year 


The School of Advertising of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Advertising Club will be. 
gin its fourth year on October 27. This 
year a course of thirty lessons will be 
given over a. period of sixteen weeks, 
Enrollment is limited to thirty students 
who are selected by a committee which 
includes Walter . Dixon, vice-pres- 
ident, Charles R. Drake, secretary, and 
Eugene A. Curtis, instructor. 

The course will be under the general 
supervision of Mr. Curtis who is assis. 
tant advertising manager of the Hickey- 
Freeman Company. Among those who 
will lecture at the school this year are 
Fred A. Hughes, of the Lyddon & Han. 
ford Company; Carl Gazley, advertising 
manager, Yawman & Erbe Manufactur- 
ing Company; Jack W. Speare, adver- 
tising and sales counselor; Harry ‘C. 
Goodwin; A. Vyrde Ingham, Sheffield. 
Fisher Company; Dudley Pierce, Sibley 
Lindsay & Curr Company, and George 
Barnes, of the Thos. Cusack Company. 





United Drug Reports Larger 
Sales *° 


The net sales of the United Drug 
Company, Boston, after eliminating in- 
ter-company accounts, amounted to $5.- 
807,785 for July, 1924. This represents 
an increase of $268,838 over the turn- 
over for July, 1923. In every month 
of the current year the gross sales have 
shown a substantial increase over the 
corresponding months in 1923. This 
company manufactures a number of ad- 
vertised brands including Jonteel toilet 
preparations. Klenzo Dental Creme, Lig- 
gett’s chocolates, Kantleek rubber goods 
and Rexall preparations. 


“Better Homes and Gardens” 
Transfers B. H. Dawson 


Byron H. Dawson of the advertising 
department of the home office of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, has 
been appointed to represent that pub- 
lication in the Western territory with 
headquarters in Chicago. { 

Paul R. Baugh, of Detroit, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Dawson’ at 
Des Moines. 


Death of Frances Wilson Paine 


Miss Frances Wilson Paine, who has 
been associated with John W. Queen, 
Boston, advertising and merchandising, 
died recently at Lynn, Mass., as a re- 
sult of a train accident. Miss Paine was 
at one time with the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist which she left in 1921 to join the 
staff of John W. Queen. Miss Paine 
was twenty-nine years old. 


Made Vice-President of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Frank J. Baumis has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the machin- 


ery department of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York. 
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Advertising Lineage of 





Rapvio 


The Magazine of the Hour 


For the Month of October, 1924, 
shows an 


INCREASE of 
807 


over the September Issue 


@ This phenomenal 30-day record was not achieved 
by any special drive or extraordinary inducement other 
than the customary canvass of the trade with an honest 
presentation of verified circulation and editorial facts. 
@ Another radio publication, leading the field in ad- 
vertising lineage, showed an increase of less than 32% 
in the same period. 


Reader interest 
tells in the long run 


@ Lovers of radio entertainment, whether buyers or 
builders of sets, for nearly three years have recognized 
in RADIO AGE an excellence of radio technique that 
in its second year had established “The Magazine of the 
Hour” as an institution in 46,000 homes. A periodical 
for the entire family. 

@ The only radio magazine containing actual blueprints in every 
issue. A 25-cent publication with a definite, specialized influence 
on buyers of quality radio merchandise. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


RADIO AGE, Inc. 
504 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 
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= twenty-five years ago, I spent a year and a half in the 
designing end of a furniture ) sonal 

It was the custom for the designers to first work the chairs out 
on paper, and then the factory men would build them after 
their measured drawings. 
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As a result, many of the chairs, although attractive to look at, 
were mighty uncomfortable to sit in. 
All right as ornaments, but failures as chairs. 
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So being kind of old fashioned, I insisted on going into the 
shop, and making with my own hands, at least one each of the 
chairs | designed. 


In their making, changes always developed. 
Changes, that unfailingly added much to their comfort, and 
frequently to their attractiveness. 
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If therefore, one man secures and studies your account, then 
another man or men who you never see, create the ideas; 
while still others do the actual copy writing; are not the 
chances in favor of your having advertisements that are high 
on attractiveness, and low in convincement? 

Chairs made to look at, not sit in? 

Isn’t it taking rather a risk, to spend your money for Ads. of 
that kind? 7 


If you are seeking the services of an advertising agent, whose 
so called “contact man” is also the man, who because he best 
knows your business, can best write copy for it; then you might be 
interested to have a friendly talk with us. 


uTHitt. ADVERTISING AGEN 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
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Louisiana Planning 
to Advertise Itself 


HE industrial, commercial 

and residential advantages of 
the State of Louisiana will be 
advertised in a national campaign 
according to plans which are now 
being worked out by Will L. 
Vining, general manager of the 
Lake Charles Association of 
Commerce. These plans contem- 
plate the use of newspapers and 
magazines. A number of busi- 
ness concerns and commercial or- 
ganizations are co-operating with 
the Lake Charles association in 
the movement. 

A meeting of those interested in 
the campaign will be held during 
the State fair at Shreveport. As 
soon as the date is definitely 
decided upon this meeting will 
be advertised. Referring to the 
tentative plans of the campaign, 
Mr. Vining informs PRINTERS’ 
InK, that the plan will be worked 
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N Advertising Agent 
writes as follows con- 
cerning a new Advertiser in 
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i out along lines similar to the cam- | “PUNCH”: 
RY] | paign of California, Inc., adopting 
iit any other features of other State “My client yy to-day great 


satisfaction with the response to 
the advertisements which had ap- 
peared in ‘PUNCH,’ and wished 


campaigns which are regarded as 
of value. “My thought is to get 
$1,000,000, and while this may not 
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A be possible at first, we can dis- me to state that in the campaign 
it tribute it and possibly get for 1925 your oe pa Te- 
ae $250,000 the first year,” he said. ceive first c ‘ation. 
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This will be used for various pur- 
poses, which will include space in 
magazines and newspapers. 


Satisfied Advertisers all over 
the country are now making 


“The Class Group” Augments certain of their space in 





Staff 


Everett M. Link has joined the sales 
staff of The Class Group, New York, 
color inserts. He was formerly with 
Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., and at one 
time with Leslie’s. 

Kurtz Wilson, who has been asso- 
ciated with John B. Woodward, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
will join the sales staff of The Class 
Group on October 1. The Class Group 
includes Architecture, Arts & Decora- 
tion, Country Life, Garden Magazine 
+S paces Builder and The House Beauti- 
ul. 





Pie Account for Indianapolis 
Agency 

The New England Pie Company, De- 
troit, Mich., is planning to con uct a 
newspaper advertising campaign. This 
campaign will begin early in November. 
The Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis, will direct this advertising. 








“PUNCH” for 1925. Already, 
considerably over fifty per 
cent. of the total space avail- 
able next year is sold, and it 
will not be long before many 
of the issues are fully booked. 
Better mak’ siccar before it is 
too late. 


Advance Booking is Always 
Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager,.‘‘ PUNCH” 


10, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 














Copy That 


Buyers’ 


How Skilful Advertisers Combat Indifference and Prejudice in the 
Average Prospect 





Overcomes 
Inertia 


By Howard K. Hollister 


T= average reader of an 
advertisement, observes the 
author of a well-known book on 
advertising, is not conscious of 
having any “problems” which this 
or that product will help him 
solve. And he quotes a satirical 
piece that appeared in the house- 
organ of a New York agency, in 
which prospects, after vain at- 
tempts by advertisers to arouse 
them to the smoke problem, the 
baked-bean problem and _ the 
piston-ring problem, “just go 
serenely along, wishing they had 
a little more ready money.” 

A more perfect picture of the 
average reader’s make-up could 
not be drawn. His or hers is 
the average life, fairly humdrum, 
governed by the absolute neces- 
sity of doing a certain amount 
of hard work, and limited by an 
income that never quite provides 
for all desires. This reader, 
when nothing more important 
offers, seeks reading matter to 
escape from drab realities into 
the mythical land where people 
do, in some miraculous fashion, 
reach heart’s desire. 

It has been said that success- 
ful advertising has won out by 
being more interesting than the 
fiction which entertains and 
amuses the reader. And this is 
in a measure true. To fulfil its 
purpose at all, advertising must 
challenge and hold the attention 
of the reader, however engrossed 
his mind may be. But the whole 
truth lies deeper than this. Ad- 
vertising, to have: maximum ef- 
fectiveness, must appeal to the 
same motives in the prospect that 
fiction does, but must appeal to 
them even more powerfully. It 
must, so to speak, offer to the 
prospect, here on earth, in ex- 
change for money, that very 
heart’s desire which fiction offers 
vicariously in the adventures and 
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fates of its happy characters. It 
must appeal to motives so strong 
that they transcend the impulse 
to “go serenely along” and turn 
the wish for “a little more ready 
money” into a. determination to 
make the present small supply 
satisfy more pressing ‘needs. It 
must apply a stimulus strong 
enough to overcome the human 
being’s primary tendency to stand 
pat. 
Popular fiction characters are 
always doing big things in a big 
way. They eat fine food, visit 
éxpensive places, show super- 
human prowess, make scads of 
money, and win __ superlative 
women or are won by superla- 
tive men. Therein lies _ their 
charm to the average reader, who 
would like to do and be all these 
things if he could. Now comes 
an advertiser who suggests that 
some actual big experience or big 
satisfaction lies right around the 
corner for the buyer of his prod- 
uct. If he makes his message 
convincing enough, he is sure to 
stir prospects to action, in spite of 
incredulity, indifference, or down- 
right prejudice. 


CAMPBELL SOUPS AS AN EXAMPLE 


Here are Campbell’s Soups, for 
instance. Their one avenue to 
favor is the appetite appeal. 
Surely no fiction characters ever 
had more delicious pea soup than 
that which is pictured in a re- 
cent full-page advertisement. 
topped by. floating islands of 
whipped cream. Yet you and I 
can have it at quite moderate 
cost. Says the headline: “Your 
appetite will never forget this 
Puree of Pea!” and the copy 
leaves one with the firm convic- 
tion that it would be impossible 
to make a more delicious soup, 
though the advertiser modestly 
disclaims any such sweeping as- 
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Illustrations. 
of a distinctive character 
for industrial advertising 


Publicity Art Service 


112 East 19th Street, New York 
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sertion, merely stating “many 
people consider it would be im- 
possible,” etc. Festoons of de- 
licious looking peas and pods and 
the cup of soup itself make this 
flavor appeal quite irresistible, 
while the copy is almost as appe- 
tizing as the pictures. 

And here, at the top of another 
advertisement, is a halftone of 
a_ distinguished-looking woman. 
She might be of royal blood. She 
certainly would make an interest- 
ing fiction heroine. The head- 
line introduces her by saying: 
“She does more entertaining than 
any other woman in the world.” 
Evidently, what this remarkable 
woman does or says or thinks, is 
most important. Follows a story 
about her. It turns out she is 
Carrie Blanchard, hostess ex- 
traordinary of the Postum Cereal 
Company, and that she has 
‘earned her title as the world’s 
greatest entertainer by receiving 
25,000 visitors annually at their 
Battle Creek plant. She seldom 
forgets a face and is never bored. 
The first point she makes is that 
if you know how to make Postum 
the right way, you can’t fail to 
like it. Another is that millions 
of people like Postum for itself 
—not because it is a health drink. 
Then she proceeds to sell the 
health idea itself, not by knocking 
coffee. Oh, no! But like this: 

“You know the last few years 
have been rather tense. Every- 
body hurrying, everybody driving 
themselves to keep up the pace. 
I believe many of us have for- 
gotten the simple laws of health 
we learned in school. Avoid 
‘stimulants. Do you remember 
how often that was repeated? 

“T hear of people breaking 
down, and see on their faces the 
sallowness and tired lines which 
come from stimulated nerves and 
sleepnessness. It makes one 
think. So we are going to ask 
people to try Postum for thirty 
days, and give them their first, 
week’s supply. 

“It isn’t fair to change for two 
or three days, or even a week, 
and expect to lose the effects of 
a habit of years. We think a 
month is a fair test, and are will- 
ing to start people out with 
enough Postum for every meal 
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for a week. Isn’t that a good 
plan?” 

Finally comes Carrie Blan- 
chard’s sampling offer, and the 
coupon which will bring a weck’s 
supply, with full directions for 
making Postum in her own 
famous way. But she tells you 
again in the offer that a week's 
trial isn’t enough to make a fair 
test. People’s tastes do not 
change so quickly. After a 
month — that’s the time to decide 
whether you like Postum well 
enough to buy it regularly. She 
knows that if people drink Pos- 
tum for a full month they will 
have practically forgotten other 
tastes. By studied indirection she 
has met every objection to her 
product and got her public to 
try it. She speaks with the 
authority of a doctor and the in- 
formality of an intimate friend. 
It is as though she had stepped 
right out of a page of fiction to 
confound the demons of skep- 
ticism and inertia. 


STACOMB ADVERTISING OVERCOMES 
PREJUDICE 


The normal popular _indif- 
ference toward, if not actual 
prejudice against, a product that 
keeps men’s hair lying smooth on 
the head, is vast. True, “lounge 
lizards” have always bought po- 
mades of various kinds. But such 
slickers are repugnant to the 
average man or boy. When Sta- 
comb was put on the market, it 
was necessary not only to disclaim 
kinship with any preparation fa- 
vored by this class of buyers, but 
an entirely new basic selling plan 
had to be devised. 

The Stacomb national campaign, 
now familiar to so many readers, 
simply goes straight to average 
men and boys—and to girls who 
bob their hair—and tells them it 
is as important to keep their hair 
dressed as it is to be well-dressed. 
The illustrations used are all of 
well-groomed young men and 
boys—and neat appearing young 
women. They are pictured in 
normal situations, as talking over 
a telephone, reading a paper, 
driving a car, engaging in a tete- 
a-tete. The copy advocates no 


new styles for arranging the hair. 
It tells you to brush your hair 
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LETTERS OF 
DAIRY JOHN 


LeTTerR No.1 





Dear Friends: 


There are men who rate the Dairy Industry 
merely as an incident of Agriculture; not 
especially important and certainly not more 
important than the cotton, corn, wheat and 
fat stock industries. 


What are the facts? 


The value of all dairy products --milk, 
butter, cheese and condensed milk products in 
1923 was over two and one-half billion dol- 
lars; the value of all dairy animals slaugh- 
tered for food was over three hundred million 
dollars; the value of dairy bulls and the ad- 
ditions to the dairy herds was slightly less 
than thirty million dollars; making a total 
of $2,824,935,251. 

The grand total value of all farm products 
which includes dairy products also, for 1923 


was a little over twelve billion dollars, to 
be exact $12,204,000,000. 


Therefore the Dairy Industry produced 
nearly one-fourth or 25% of the total agri- 
cultural wealth in 1923. 


My publication, HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, is the 
National Dairy Farm Magazine and it has upon 
its subscription lists the leading dairymen 
of the country==<the men who have made Dairy- 
ing the greatest division of Agriculture. 


Yours truly, Bie ; poh 
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In Portland, Oregon* | J °°: 
103,000 families to reach; fat 
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The Telegram is Portland’s only after- day,” 
noon Associated Press paper. Because of 
the difference in time, big news events of 
the East are chronicled in The Telegram the 
same day they happen. Portland depart- 
ment stores Know it brings them more 
business. It will bring you more, too. bc nea 


place. 
Let us tell you how our merchandising An 
department will help you get maximum parag 
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as you have always brushed it. 
References to the “unruly” hair 
of men and “fluffy” hair of 
women are frequent. One head- 
lis 1e calls smooth bobbed hair for 
“he new _ fashionably 
arrangement.” There is 

“ication throughout the copy 

iat smooth hair has an identi- 
fication with business success. 
Even the morning shave is har- 
nessed to the appeal in para- 
eraphs like this: 

“It is becoming as much a part 
of men’s morning routine as the 
daily shave.” 

The headline in each advertise- 
ment is designed to make people 
hair-conscious. These two are 
typical: The first thing people 
notice is—your hair. You brushed 
your hair this morning—how will 
it look by night? 

The copy usually begins by 
crystallizing the concepts stirred 
by the headline—stating the sub- 
stance of the need. This fol- 
low-up to the headline, “The 
morning hair brush that lasts all 
day,” is typical: 

It can’t be done, you say. 

No matter hew carefully you brush 
your hair in the morning, it’s all out of 
place by noon. Even dampening it with 
water can’t keep it in place—and damp- 
ening dries up the natural oils, making 
the hair brittle and the scalp dry. 

Most men have the same trouble. But 
there’s a way to meet it now—a quick, 
— way to keep your hair always in 
piace, 


And here is a typical “clincher” 
paragraph, which precedes the 
sample offer: 


Stacomb is a light, velvety, invisible 
cream—non-staining and non-greasy. Try 
it today. In jars and tubes, At all drug 
ind department stores. 


While the characters illustrated 
in this campaign are not super- 
men and women, they are never- 
theless quite like many magazine 
story-people. You fancy them 
all as successful. And it is fair 
to assume that the average reader 
likes to feel favored. 

A single advertisement present- 
ing a food product put up in a 
new way, and followed by a cou- 
pon sample offer, _ recently 
brought 25, replies. The prod- 
uct, in its old form, had been 
known for years, and enjoyed a 


| 9 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


Department and Drug stores of 
Atlanta stand comparison with 
those of New York or Chicago. 


Retail advertising in The Jour- 
nal looks good when placed next 
that of merchants of any city. 


A page in The Journal recently 
brought 4000 people to one store 
during the first 20 minutes of the 
business day. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





Their Leisure 


Hours 


Everybody knows that when you are 
at leisure your mind is more receptive. 


Along the beautiful Mississippi Gulf Coast 
are hundreds of homes where there isan at 


3373 hemes alone. the 
Coast, i 


THE @ DAILY HERALD 





Gulfport 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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The FLORISTS EXCHANGE 


and HORTICULTURAL TRADE WORLD 


Covers the Entire 


COMMERCIAL 
HORTICULTURAL 
FIELD 


‘The Leading National 
Horticultural Trade Weekly”’ 


Write for Bulletin 12, giving 
full information. 
Address 
448 West 37th Street 
New York 




















We have many 


good friends 


Because, rp grown 
large enough to be com- 
plete and independent, 
we have not overlooked 
remaining small enough 
to realize that the cus- 
tomer is our boss. 


THE YORK PRINTING CO. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


New} York Office 
= St. 
cS hickering 0017 
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steady sale. But there was a 
much larger class of people who 
objected to the messiness of the 
way it was put up. The manu- 
facturers discovered this objec- 
tion through a nation-wide in- 
vestigation, and proceeded to 
alter the product so it would be 
eliminated. Their advertising 
said little about the old product— 
it is still on sale in many places, 
But they gave explicit directions 
for preparing the new one, and 
showed the kind of people using 
it who would naturally discrim- 
inate. 

Many advertisers have found a 
tremendous sales impetus in 
using endorsements from well- 
known people, who buy their 
product. These endorsements are 
hard to secure, but they are 
enormously more effective than 
ordinary testimonials. To have 
a prominent New York society 
leader or a well-known actress say 
a good word for Ponds Creams 
carries 100 times the weight of the 
combined opinions of a half dozen 
assorted housewives from Smyrna, 
Del., to Sauk Centre, Minn. And 
why? Because such leaders are 
really fiction characters. The 
ordinary reader can’t know them 
and find out their frailties. They 
are believed to do things the 
reader can’t do and are known 
to go places the reader can't 


go — just like many of the 
story-people. If not quite divine, 
they are certainly something 


more than human, in the imag- 
ination of the reader. 

Correspondence schools and 
publishers of educational books 
realize the enormous power in 
overcoming inertia of the appeal 
to ambition. This is practically the 
only appeal used in the merchan- 
dising of such books and services, 
and the vision of success held out 
to the prospect in their advertis- 
ing ranges all the way from an 
auditor’s job at $5,200 a year to 
the presidency of a great cor- 
poration. 

A recent advertisement of Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
is typical of methods which all 
employ with greater or less_in- 
tensity. It is headed “How 
fifteen minutes reading made me 
' more money than eight hours’ 
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WHEN YOU BUY A NEW CAR 


‘DO NOT SACRIFICE 
YOUR OLD CAR 


| Censlier the economy of keep- 
ing your old car for the every- 
day, all-weather, rough-and- 
ready service. Your old car is 





worth more to you than its 
maximum value at second-hand. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 





681 Fifth Ave. TOMY” = New York 


THE TWO-CAR MARKET 


This announcement appears in the November Maga- 
zines of The Quality Group—The Two-Car Market. 
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An Advertising 
cAgency wants 


A Successful 
Advertising 
Man— 


—a man who has 
already made his 
mark with some 
advertising agency 
“up front.” 


dL He should be 
able to write well. 


dL, He should have 
an “eye” for clean- 
cut layout. 


@, And he should 
know enough 
about advertising 
to take his place 
as an important 
member of the 
directing force of 
the agency. 


@, Address “G,” 
Box 126, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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work,” and is the story of what 
a prominent business man believes 
he got out of these books. The 
text has a good deal to say about 
clerks and their treadmill tasks— 
it is they, principally who will 
read it. Much is made of Dr. 
Eliot’s forty years’ experience as 
president of Harvard University. 
Who could be a greater authority 
in selecting important literature 
than he? And how many aver- 
age prospects will ever have a 


chance to meet him? The sub- 
head certainly implies there's 
magic in the books. It reads 


“There is magic in 15 minutes 
a day—if you know how to use 


them. The secret is told in a 
free book; send for it today— 
now.” But the illustrations have 


more magic in them than the 
text—and perhaps more than the 
books. 

The vulgar story-hero who 
simply gets rich can’t qualify on 
Parnassus. The picture of the 
fasionable golfer carries the in- 
feriority-producing caption: _ 


Leading country clubs choose their 
members with care. Many a prospec: 
tive member fails to be elected. Nobody 
wants to work or play with a dumb- bell, 


In another vignette the pros- 
pect is shown confronted by his 
boss. The boss has a bookcase 
behind him. He is evidently a 
highbrow. He says: 


You’re honest, and you work hard, but 
frankly, you’re not interesting. 


This unfortunate gets neither a 
raise nor social recognition. 

But in the centre is the man 
who has mastered the reading. 
A beautiful girl in an evening 
gown is pinning a flower on 
him. Says the frock-coated 
gentleman in the background: 
“Who is that interesting man?” 

Advertisers with the solutions 
of non-existent “problems” might 
be gladder to see a little more 
ready money in the world than 
the prospects who are oblivious 
to these “problems,” but when an 
advertiser appeals in terms of 
the dream-world of fiction, a 
goodly percentage of what ready 
money there is flows in to him 
as rainwater to the cistern. 
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“JUST MY NAME ON A PIECE 
OF PAPER AND IT COST 
SOME MONEY, TOO” 


{| A dissatisfied user of space once made this rather force- 
ful statement as to advertising in general. It applies, too, 
in some instances. But there are always exceptions. 


| When you buy space in Sanitary & HeEaTING ENGI- 
NEERING you don’t buy “Just my name on a piece of 
paper,” you buy service. The publishers consider their 
obligation just beginning, not ending, with the appearance 
of your announcement in its columns. 


f] Its editorial content is supervised by men of lifelong 
experience in the industry represented—men who are alive 
to its needs, and who are making every intelligent effort 
to guide the trade along lines of advancement and profit. 


e 

{| Its idea of service is to bring to the attention of the 
sanitary and heating engineer the undeniable advantage 
to be gained by correct methods of cost keeping and esti- 
mating; the monetary gains resulting from the use of 
modern machinery and equipment, as well as the prestige 
that accrues to them from the use of first-class material 
and the intelligent application of good workmanship. 


| To the manufacturer its service represents ways and 
means of bringing his product favorably to the attention 
of the trade. By the giving of intelligent assistance in 
the presentation of the advantageous points of merit in 
his various products. Circulates to 6,849 employing and 
contracting Sanitary and Heating Engineers. 


{| Quality of editorial content—quality of circulation—are 
what count. 


SANITARY:HEATING 
ENGINEERING 


Member A. B. P. Member A. B. C. Member N. P. A. 
Published Bi-Weekly 








45 West 45th Street New York 
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I HAVE FOUND A NEW FRIEND 


BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 


WENTY years out of school. “ ITHOUT books God is 
Hosts of friends. Work to do. silent.” No use, then to 


Happy. UBut the big thing in my 
life still to make friends. The big try to make human com- 


event of any day—a new friend. panionships take their place. 

{Busy. Too much away from the Books are wiser than human 
Sriends in my library. Too much biends. Th : 7 
ado about nothing. {Too few new ‘Tends. ey are more given to in 
friends in the world of thought, inspiration. They neither flatter nor do 
the —_ of rl ag little — they excuse. 

‘tuctions taluntared bo tig friemts, Happily we all have our friends 
{Uf you find it that way, you will among the old masters. And we dare 
welcome this introduction to my what we dare and do what we do 
new friend. because they ‘‘wrote on their knees.’ 

What would we not give to know them alive, with hearts in 
tune with our own, still at their cathedral-building! 

But are there now no great? Writers or doers? We call this 
“the greatest age of all.’’ Are we insincere that we do not try to 
know the living? 

My new friend will help you solve these puzzles. He is witty as 
well as wise. He is a seeker after truth and he is possessed of good 
taste. 

He will point out what is back of the day’s news. And who. 
History is making. Political, industrial and business history. Art, 
literature, science, and music and the drama—all are changing. 
What is the process, what its significance? 

My friend will introduce you to those who are the instruments 
of change in the new world, to Coué and Einstein, Voronoff, 
Nansen, and Stefansson, to Secretary Mellon and General Dawes, 
to George Bernard Shaw and Henry Van Dyke, to Amy Lowell, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and Zona Gale. And you will never be 
bored. You will find inspiration in understanding. You will know 
the mental exhiliration of association with the independent 
thinkers whom our children will revere, as we the masters, after 
they are gone. 

It is an opportunity. May I introduce my friend— 


THE FORUM 


Friend, Philosopher and Guide 
of the Thinking Minority 
EDITED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
Park-Lexington Building, New York 
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Poster Advertising Association 
Prepares for Convention 


Lorado Taft, Noted Sculptor, Authority and Lecturer on Art and Franz 
A. Aust, Professor of Landscape Design at University of Wisconsin 


Will Address Convention at Detroit 


HE Poster Advertising Asso- 

ciation, Inc., will hold its 
thirty-fourth annual convention in 
the ball room of the Hotel Statler 
in Detroit, October 13 to 17. Among 
speakers outside of the ranks of 
the poster business are Lorado 
Taft, sculptor, authority and lec- 
turer on art, and Franz A. Aust, 
professor of landscape design at 
the University of Wisconsin. An 
interview with Lorado Taft on 
“Taking Art to the People through 
Outdoor Advertising,” appeared in 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy of June, 
1924. An article “How Outdoor 
Advertising Can Be Part of the 
Natural Landscape,” by Professor 
Aust, appeared in Printers’ INK 
of April 24, 1924. 

On Monday morning, October 
13, the directors of the association 
will have their annual meeting, 
President W. W. Workman pre- 
siding. The afternoon will be 
devoted to a secretarial conference 
participated in by the secretaries 
of the various State poster adver- 
tising associations, the presiding 
officer being W. W. Bell, the gen- 
eral secretary. This will be in the 
nature of a “Think Out Loud 
Meeting” and all members of the 
association are invited to attend. 
Here will be presented such reso- 
lutions as the delegates shall want 
to bring to the attention of the 
convention. 

The convention proper begins on 
Tuesday morning, October 14, and 
the program is as follows: 

Opening Session: President W. W. 
Workman, presiding; Prayer; Welcome 
addresses and responses; Reports of 
officers—president, vice-president, treas- 
urer, secretary. 

Afternoon session: Business session, 
President . Workman, presiding. 
Petitions for membership. 

Reports of Committees: Censorship; 
credentials, H. F, O’Mealia; publication 
and press, C. Walker; insurance, 
B. W. Robbins; promotion and research, 
Al. Norrington; inspection and service, 


J. H. Brinkmeyer; budget and finance, 
H. F. O’Mealia; Chamber of Commerce 
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of U. S., Louis St. John; purchasing, 
B. W. Robbins; steel construction, E. W. 
Lemay; national advertisers, K. H. Ful- 
ton; lithographers, orkman; 
exhibit and _ entertainment, Cc. 
Walker; Resolutions and by- laws, Tom 
Nokes, and On-to-London, E. Allen Frost. 

Wednesday, October 15, Morning ses- 
sion: Inspection and Field Service, J. H. 
Brinkmeyer, chairman, presiding. 

Remarks by Chairman Brinkmeyer; 
Plant Construction, E. W. Lemay; In- 
creasing advertising values and winning 
public approval by structural improve- 
ments and ee > by W. R. Bell, 
Deshon P. A. Co.; Location and Place- 
ment of Poster Panels, (a) Circulation 
value, (b) Public acceptability by Geo. 
W. Kleiser; Proper illumination, C. A. 
Atherton, Nela Park, Cleveland, O.; An 
analysis of inspection and field service 
problems, (a topical survey by Asso- 
ciation Field Men) summarized by Sec- 
retary W. W. Bell; General discussion 
—ten minutes to each subject. 

Afternoon session: Inspection and 
Field Service, W. Workman, pre- 
siding. The advertiser’s view of ser- 
vice by George H. Williamson, presi- 
dent, Williamson Candy Company; What 
the Poster Art Alliance has accomplished 
and what it expects to accomplish by 
Mrs. Carolyn Jones, president, and Mrs. 
Miriam Day, secretary. 

Good of the Association—Open forum 
for all members. 

Thursday, October 16, Morning Ses- 
sion: Promotion and ‘Research, 9:30 
A.M., Al. Norrington, chairman, presid- 
ing. 

Remarks by Chairman Norrington; 
Working with the community, William 

Goodwin; Returns from Chamber of 
Commerce membership, Louis St. John; 
Local newspaper relations, J. B. Stewart; 
New terms for old—and why, Harry C. 
Walker; Neatness in letterheads and 
office forms, F. G. Conrad; Studying the 
market value of your ‘town, B. 
Lovell; Hand-painted poster and local 
advertising, W. L. Nicholas; The value 
of local poster advertising sales, R. D. 
Carrell; Promotional uses of poster news 
and publications, C. U. Philley; Censor- 
ing local and _ theatrical advertising, 
Harry F. O’Mealia; Welfare posting, 
Milburn Hobson; How speeches help your 
business, : Holliday; City 
ordinances, E. Allen Frost; How to use 
association promotional material, Joseph 
Harris; Friendly relations with city and 
state officials, L. W. Trester. 

Thursday afternoon: S. N. Holliday 
presiding. The speakers of the after- 
noon will present the parts which Poster 
Advertising plays in art and economics, 
pointing out its relation to the public to 
business and to the community. 


Mrs. Harry Lilly, chairman, Com- 
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Thru 
Necessity 


I have been out of the publish- 
ing business for the past few 
months, 


I have a thorough knowledge 
of trade and class publication 
and directory work, and am 
most anxious to get back to it. 


This knowledge, secured over a 
period of 15 years, comes from 
the actual management of busi- 
ness, circulation, service and 
advertising departments. Also 
from the hard experience of 
taking over a loser and mak- 
ing it into a winner. 

May I call at your convenience? 


Address “N”, Box 138, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














An 
ART DIRECTOR 


seeks a change of air 


Too familiar with every 
form and phase of editorial 
and advertising work to think 
it worth while specifying. 


A conservative—one who 
believes that sincerity and 
truth are the cardinal vir- 
tues of his calling and that 
the interests of the client are 
of more importance than 
office politics. 


“C.,’ Box 284, Printers’ Ink. 











SN 
7. ABC : Est. 1873 SX 
CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 
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mittee on Public Relations; Professor 
Franz A. Aust, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Lorado Taft, Sculptor, authority and 
lecturer on art, subjects to be an- 
nounced; An advertiser; A summary by 
E, Allen Frost. 

Friday, October 17, Morning Session: 
Business session, President W. W. Work- 
man, presiding. Election of officers and 
directors; new _ business; resolutions; 
amendments to by-laws. 

Afternoon session: Meeting of the 
newly elected board of directors. 


The annual banquet and dance of 
the association will be given on 
Thursday evening. Some enter- 
tainment features are in course of 
preparation and will be announced 
later. A feature of the convention 
will be a poster advertising depart- 
ment exhibit which was shown at 
the London Convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The meeting will be open 
to accredited members and dele- 
gates and also to visitors vouched 
for by members and delegates. 





Samuel Ohnstein Returns to 
Crescent Engraving Company 


Samuel Ohnstein_ has been elected 
President of the Crescent Engraving 
Company, Chicago. He was one of the 
founders of the business 22 years ago, 
but for the last fifteen years has been 
a resident of New Orleans. 

dward E. Modine, who has been 
president of the company since 1909, 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Harry Ohnstein was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

ring his residence in New Or- 
leans, Mr. Ohnstein organized and 
headed the New Orleans Corrugated Box 
Company. He sold this concern before 
returning to Chicago to resume his for- 
mer connection with the Crescent En- 
graving Company. 


F. S. Tuerk with 
Western Advertising: Agency 


F. S. Tuerk, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager for the 
Apex Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, and later with the Haynes 
Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., 
in the same capacity, has joined the 
Western Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., as an account executive. 








Hunter College to Give Course 
in Advertising 


A course in practical advertising will 
be given by Hunter College, New York, 
during the next school year. The first 
class will be held on October 2. The 
course will include lectures by a num- 
ber of men who are specialists in the 
various phases of advertising work. 
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AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 


Mill Owner . . , that car of Super Book ran last night for Oldman P: Company does 
: ete the ae of fo wg aes — ” 


Mill Supt... . ee —y > McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What shall I do 


Mill Owner . “ont it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN acagmes. Tell them 
to get what they can for it — and we will have to take our loss. 


MR. PRINTING BUYER 


Where Do You Come In On This? 


No doubt printing buyers and consumers have often felt that 
their bills for broadsides, booklets, folders, catalogs and all 
other forms of printed matter are excessive. Yet the printer is 
seldom at fault. 


There is a way in which your printing costs can be lowered 
and that is int the cost of paperstock. Instructions at the paper 
mills are often misinterpreted with the result that huge stocks 
of the finest grade paper of all kinds come to us in job lots at 
greatly reduced prices. We are able to sell paper at a saving 
of from 30% to 50%. 


Have your printer om samples from Sabin Robbins for your 
next edition and see what they can save for you. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Branch Offices 


DETROIT, MICH. CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
"Phone Cadillac 0600 "Phone, Main 650 © "Phone, Olive 9197 
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Manufacturer’s or 
Dealer’s Name? 





(Continued from page 6) 
price, one of which is a nationally 
advertised article and the other an 
unadvertised article, which do you 
purchase? 

Answer: 87.6 per cent buy the 
advertised article, 3.6 per cent buy 
the unadvertised article, 8.8 per 
cent non-committal. 

That only one person in approx- 
imately thirty deliberately buys the 
unadvertised article is significant, 
but here is definite proof that the 
manufacturers are really creating 
a good-will by their advertising 
which is valuable to them and their 
dealers. 

Question 2. When you find two 
similar articles for sale at differ- 
ent prices, the unadvertised article 
being priced lower than the adver- 
tised, which do you buy? 

Answer: 60.6 per cent buy the 
advertised article, 24.2 per cent buy 
the unadvertised article, 15.2 per 
cent non-committal. 

Doesn’t this show that adver- 
tised goods are easier to sell when 
60 per cent will buy the advertised 
article even at the higher price? 

In addition to these advantages, 
which cannot help but result in 
greater volume, there are several 
definite administrative advantages. 
As the furniture buyer told me, 
the merchant can concentrate his 
purchases, save a great deal of 
time in buying, get better credit 
and more co-operation by identify- 
ing his store with a trade-marked 
line.. He is better able to carry a 
greater variety of styles and sizes 
with relatively less investment. 

That fact was proved in the case 
of one big city department store 
that had a women’s shoe depart- 
ment. After trying to keep a com- 
plete stock in a small space, buy- 
ing from many manufacturers, 
they finally found it paid them to 
concentrate 100 per cent on the 
Queen Quality line. 

And don’t forget that little mat- 
ter of the complaints as illustrated 
by my experience with the ill- 
fitting collar. 

It seems to me that the best an- 
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we created is selling 
pianos for Knabe deal- 
ers. Any fine product 
can readily be sold by 
selective advertising. 
Consultation invited. 


Currier &9 HarrorpL!4 
27 £31 New York Cal6076 














‘Catalog No. 30, gladly sent on re- 
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Ferree 
Goodwill 
Advertising 
PAUS 

BIG 
because it 
LASTS so 
LONG 


++ 


quest. Please use your business 
stationery. Now is a good time. 


Est.Ferree Company 




















Lockport. N.Y. 
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swer that I have dug out of this, 


little study is the statement of a 
manager of a store the name of 
which is known from coast to 
coast. He brought out the meat 
of the matter when he said: 

“Through national advertising 
many people are sold before they 
come in our store, so trade names 
are a big factor in making sales. 
These trade names have greatly 
helped us to build up the reputa- 
tion our store now has. We have 
tried to educate people to associate 
trade names with our name, but 
as we carry many lines of mer- 
chandise we feature the name of 
our store supplemented by the use 
of trade names.” 

In other words, two names are 
better than one, just as two heads 
are better than one. The name of 
the dealer is ever so important. 
In the retail tire business I have 
found that when we put a new 
branch into a small neighborhood, 
we lose money on that store for 
many months; whereas, when we 
get an established dealer in that 
neighborhood to act as sub-dealer 
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for us—he can make money on 
our tires from the very beginning. 

By the same token, the name of 
the manufacturer is a necessary 
part of the goods. Wouldn’t it be 
suicidal for a tire-dealer to try 
to sell a tire branded with his 
own name? Surely he would have 
to slash the daylights out of the 
tire to a point where quality and 
repeat business would be impossible. 
What chance would he have of 
getting any permanent volume on 
tires trade-marked with his own 
name? 

Egotism is the biggest reason 
why some good dealers refuse to 
identify themselves with good 
trade-marked products. That ego- 
tism unthinkingly leads the dealer 
to believe that his customers think 
he makes the goods himself. As a 
matter of fact, consumers do not 
have any such idea. If they did, 
they would not go to that store 
for fear it might be a high-price 
emporium. Consumers know that 
a manufacturer (not the mer- 
chant) makes the goods; and they 
want to be sure that the manufac- 




















Sales Executive Wanted 


A Middle West Corporation is starting to put a new 
product on the market in the advertising field and would 
like to secure the services of a man who would make a 
substantial investment in the Company and help build up 
an organization of which he would be a most vital part. 

The man desired must be familiar with advertising, P 
possess a high quality of salesmanship and above all be 
thoroughly honest and reliable. A broad gauged executive 
of the progressive type who can visualize and strike out Fr 
along new lines will find this opening to his liking. Pu 

The product will impress him by its possibilities and the 
scope it gives for development with corresponding finan- 
cial returns. More than $100,000 has been spent bringing 
it up to its present state of perfection, giving some evi- 
° dence of its worth. 
> To attract such a man they can offer a good salary, 
pleasant working surroundings, a most alluring future and 
a business he will pronounce the most fascinating of his 
career. 

Further particulars can be secured by addressing P. C. 
Scott, Box 280, care Printers’ Ink. 
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For Years 


Mr. Sitterley merchandised 
American made products through- 
out the world. 


Today 


as publisher of the IMPORTERS 
GUIDE—he is merchandising the 
advertising of the advertiser. 





T opay—the IMPORTERS GUIDE offers 
American manufacturers seeking distribution 
abroad—a specialized circulation—a specialized 
buying power—a specialized service, that not only 
makes the advertising, but the product, the policy, 
competition, and all other factors part of the 
progress of the manufacturer in introducing and 
maintaining the sale of his product in all foreign 
countries. 








There is no substitute for our circulation and service 
World Wide—Highly Specialized—Regular Circulation 
over 104,000 covering the following classes of trade: 


Machinery of All Kinds, 
Industrial Supplies, Gen- 


English ...... 31,296 eral Hardware, Electrical § spanish ...... 31,154 
Published January, Goods, Agricultural Im- Published March, 
May, September plements, Automobiles July, November 
French ....... 25,750 and Accessories, Trucks portuguese . ..16,012 
Published February, and Tractors, Marine Published April, 
June, October Goods, Lubricating Oils August, December 
and Greases, Paints and 
Varnishes 





A copy of our “Service Manual” sent on request 
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New England Can Not Be Covered 
With Boston Newspapers Alone 


New England is one of the country’s greatest markets. In order 
to reach its consumers, many manufacturers use the Boston news- 
papers and assume that they are getting adequate coverage. 


The New England territory is made up of many individual mar- 
kets, each having as its center a strategic distributing city. These 
key cities are looked to as sources of supply by their immediate 
surrounding territories. 


Each of these important distributing centers has newspapers which 
are powerful factors among the jobbers, retailers and consumers 
within their trading areas. 


These home newspapers are essential to any advertising which 
has as its object the promotion of sales of any product in New 
England. The co-operation of jobbers and retailers can be won 
in New England only by advertising in those papers which com- 


pletely cover their local territories. 


Here are fifteen strategic New England distributing centers each 


having a powerful home daily newspaper. 


Use them individually 


or collectively to blanket the New England market. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, ‘with suburbs 425,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. GAgbEnh 
Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. 
Population 193,666, with hy 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,711 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. Tar boram 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 40,106 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, rah DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 11, 341 A C.—3c copy 
Population 25, 688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27, 792 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, ee RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37, 739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., fg 1 _— 
Daily Circulation 12, 693 A. 
Member A. B. 

Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., eee TES. 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P.O, 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy 

Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
STANDARD 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. MERCURY 
Daily Circulation 32, 425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21, 154 P. O. 

Member A G. 

Population 43, 697, with suburbs 150,000 


EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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turer thinks enough of those goods 
to be willing to put his name on 
them. 

The wise dealer will do well to 
capitalize in his favor the extra 
value that comes from his adding 
the name of a favorably known 
manufacturer to his every trans- 
action. So far as his own store 
name is concerned, that is brought 
into every transaction automati- 
cally—and to a 100 per cent extent. 
For, surely, the most stupid cus- 
tomer knows the name of the 
dealer from whom he or she may 
be buying. 

And so, it is not a question of 
whether the manufacturer’s name 
should be “it” or whether the 
dealer’s name should be “it.” The 
answer is that both of them to- 
gether help make selling across the 
counter that much easier, more ef- 
fective, and more remunerative to 
the merchant. 


Uses Newspaper Advertising 


to Answer Correspondence 

The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
in celebrating its centenary, receiv 
many telegrams and letters inquiring 
whether the lectures in connection with 
the centenary celebration would be open 
to the public. The President and the 
board of managers of the Institute felt 
that it would be impossible to get re- 
plies into the hands of all inquirers in 
time to have them attend the various 
meetings, so they turned to newspaper 
advertising. 

In space occupying 250 lines, they 
state that the advertising is in lieu of 
answering personally, the telegrams and 
letters from correspondents. The adver- 
tisement then extends a formal invita- 
tion to all those interested. 


“The Wireless Age’ Advances 
C. F. Boag 


Colin F. Boag, who has been with 
the Wireless Press, Inc., New York, 
publisher of The Wireless Age, has 
been advanced to the position of sales 
and advertising manager. He succeeds 
Harry L. Welker, resigned. Mr. Welker 
had held this position for the last five 
years. 








Changes Name to Hatton 


Press 
The Meals Printing Company, Gard- 
ner, Mass., has been reorganized as the 
Hatton Press, Incorporated. William 


H,. Hatton is president and treasurer; 
George Smith, vice-president and man- 
ager, and Verne C. Parker, manager of 
the advertising service department. 
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Fifteen in every 
Sixteen Portland, Me., 
families take the 
“EVENING EXPRESS.” 
Thousands of these 
take no other daily ! 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage”’ 


Advertising Lineage 
entire year 1923 


Express and Sunday Telegram 
10,040,164 lines (total).: 
LEAD over other Portland 
papers, daily and Sunday 
3,281,744 lines. 
Checking by DeLisser Bros. 
Our Sunday Edition— 


The Sunday Telegram 


Has Largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


Wanted-- 


Technical 
Copy Writer 


to join the staff of a leading 
Chicago agency. Starting sal- 
ary $5000-$6000. We want 
a man (25-35) of proved 
ability, on his way to the top. 
Write fully and in conf- 
dence. 


Address ““T,’’ Box 281, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 238 So. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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What : hi . is: 2 ae 

ourth year the 

Christmas Walworth Manu- 
Sales Plans facturing Com- 
Can Do pany has de- 
veloped special Christmas 
merchandising plans for the 


Walworth Stillson Wrench. The 
following sales record shows what 
these plans have accomplished: 


re 100% 


TREE sv iciecesccs 250% 
ea 600% 
WE PE b0.b00c0 8% 800% (Quota) 


These figures constitute a re- 
markable example of how proper 
advertising, merchandising and 
selling work, supported by a 
sound idea, can bring a product 
into the Christmas class and cause 
its sales to jump ahead by leaps 
and bounds. A Stillson wrench 
was not regarded as a_ logical 
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Christmas item until the idea of 
promoting it at Christmas time 
was conceived. But once the sug- 
gestion was made and plans start- 
ed to put it in operation, the 
practicality of getting new items 
in Santa Claus’ pack was convinc- 
ingly demonstrated. 

The Walworth campaign in- 
cludes trade and consumer ad- 
vertising, a special package, 
merchandising the consumer ad- 
vertising to the trade and special 
efforts to secure the co-operation 
of salesmen, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Definite quotas have been 
fixed for every sales unit. Then 
there are sales quotas for each 
individual salesman, and bulletins 
will be issued to these salesmen 
from now until December 1, when 
the campaign closes. 

There are additional profits to 
be obtained at Christmas: which 
are decidedly worth while going 
after. But, as Walworth has 
found out, the full extent of the 
reward falls to the lot of those 
only who work the plan out in 
advance, in all its details. Just 
wishing for a Christmas selling 
season won’t do. The recipe calls 
for a liberal quantity of work 
mixed with the faith. 





Bad aie advertise 
argely as a mat- 

Reasoning ter of policy in 
some of the . . . trade journals” 
a certain manufacturer told us 
recently. “These journals,” this 
manufacturer continued, “serve a 
purpose in the industry, but could 
not continue on paid circulation 
alone. They must have income 
from advertisers and we try to do 
our part.” 

Now if this were a sensible atti- 
tude on advertising in business 
papers then we would have to 
face the question of deciding the 
precise degree of comfort in 
which a business paper should be 
supported, and how the individual 
contributions to its endowment are 
to be apportioned. We need not 
discuss that point, however, for 
the manufacturer in question is 
wrong, all wrong. 

The only way in which a busi- 
ness publication can possibly “serve 
a purpose in the industry,” is 
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through the influence wielded by 
its readers either in the industry 
or in closely affiliated fields. 

And if those readers are really 
influential, there will be plenty of 
advertisers not only willing but 
eager to spend good money to talk 
business with them through that 
publication’s* pages, not for the 
publication’s sake or the industry’s 
sake, but for the advertisers’ own 
sake. 

In other words, if advertising 
space is not worth buying for the 
sake of your own business, it is 
not worth buying at all. 

An advertiser who succumbs to 
any argument for an advertising 
campaign but the sound one of in- 
trinsic value, is doing an injustice 
to himself. 

There is a story that a beggar 
once appealed to Voltaire, and on 
being brusquely refused, cried, 
“But monsieur, I must live!” To 
that plea the philosopher replied: 

“Pardon me, but I do not see 
the necessity.” 

That anecdote might be com- 
mended to advocates of the “sup- 
port” theory in business-paper ad- 
vertising or in any other type of 
legitimate advertising medium. 





When Styles Mid - Victorian 
Are Being methods still 


exist in some 
Reduced manufacturing 
businesses. In the old days mak- 
ing a line was somewhat of a 
haphazard affair. The user, the 
man who sold over the retail 
counter and the manufacturer 
thought little about the most effi- 
cient models of shoes, shovels, 
saws and other products, but 
manufactured and sold what the 
customers asked for. In_ this 
way a line was started in a small 
way and gradually grew until it 
contained too many items. In 
the desire to satisfy almost every 
whim of a customer the impor- 
tance of consumer requests was 
exaggerated. When six distribu- 
tors asked for a certain style or 
model the manufacturer in his 
anxiety to cater to these demands, 
added another number to his al- 
ready over-size line. 
One of the most important de- 
velopments of the last five years 
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of manufacturing has been the 
effort toward standardization 
based upon a better knowledge of 
the product and what numbers 
will do the work most efficiently. 

But in dropping numbers which 
have only a limited demand and 
upon which sales are low, there 
is always the danger of dropping 
without proper consultation. In 
some cases the production depart- 
ment has far more to say about 
the matter than the sales depart- 
ment. 

One company now engaged in 
standardizing its line, adopted the 
policy of consulting every district 
manager and salesman in order 
to be certain that some styles and 
numbers were not being dropped 
for which the demand existed but 
upon which large sales were not 
being secured because of wrong 
selling methods. It was usually 
discovered that in this sort of a 
conference a careful presentation 
of the simplification program re- 
sulted in the district managers 
and salesmen being willing to go 
at least as far in cutting items as 
the production department and 
managers of other departments in 
the business. . 

A reduction of the line is an 
extremely good thing for manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer if 
those items are dropped which 
should properly be dropped. Such 
numbers can be discovered only 
by a searching investigation in 
which all members of the organ- 
ization who have any part in sell- 
ing or manufacturing should be 
consulted. 





If an advertising 


Always agent tomorro 
iw 
Something morning should 


to Advertise go into certain 
giant industrial corporations to 
suggest an advertising campaign 
to the public he would be told 
that the company has nothing to 
advertise to any part of the pub- 


ic. 

Presumably no organization has 
a greater number of new uses ap- 
plied to its products every year 
than the United States Steel 


Company. They come from un- 
expected sources. Surely few sales 
managers, advertising agents or 
advertising managers, no matter 
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how ingenious, would ever have 
thought of a locust barrier as one 
of the products of the steel com- 
pany which would make interest- 
ing copy as part of a consistent 
advertising campaign. Yet the 
news dispatches of last week told 
how 39,000 tons of galvanized 
steel sheet were to be used as bar- 
riers to stop the ravages of locusts 
in the agricultural region of 
Northern Argentina. 

It was stated that the Argentine 
Department of Agriculture had 
signed a contract for the mate- 
rial with the United States Steel 
Products Company, the export 
division of the Steel Corporation. 
These sheets will be distributed 
to the farmers who will be 
obliged to erect them when the 
locusts appear, each farmer to dig 
a ditch in front of the barrier 
into which the marching locusts 
will accumulate and there be de- 
stroyed. Such an unusual use for 
steel might seem like a very minor 
by-product, until. it is considered 
that the order signed for one part 
of one country in South America 
amounted to $5,000,000. 

This large order for steel to be 
used for so unusual a purpose is 
another indication that in any 
great industrial corporation there 
are literally hundreds of curious 
orders, unusual items and new 
uses which would make interest- 
ing and instructive copy angles. 
In the sales department of this 
corporation are hundreds of- the 
most interesting and instructive 
copy angles imaginable. Some day 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion will use some of these in- 
teresting copy possibilities to tell 
the public not only about its size 
but how it serves and in what 
manner. 





Leadership What the Van 
Sweringen broth- 


Rejuvenates pot onda 
lentuatiles ers are doing in 
n the railroad 

world shows that there is always 

opportunity for enterprise in an 
industry no matter how hopeless 
the outlook may seem to be. 

Just as everyone had about con- 


cluded that the days of railroad — 


promotion are over, the Van 
Sweringens organized the largest 
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railway merger in history. The 
proposed new Nickel Plate Sys- 
tem will be the fourth biggest 
railroad system in the East. 

How were these two young men 
able to do in a few years more 
than Hill or Harriman were able 
to accomplish in their entire lives? 
The explanation is’, that they 
merely assumed a position of 
leadership in an industry that 
was supposed to be so regulated 
and harassed that the leaders 
already in it had almost given up 
in discouragement. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 
suggests that the 2,000 railroads 
of the country be consolidated in- 
to a few strong major systems. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after two years’ investi- 
gation, had decided on merging 
these 2,000 roads into nineteen 
systems. The Van Sweringens 
anticipated the Commission. They 
welded, or propose to weld, a 
number of weak roads into a 
strong system by working along 


natural, economic lines. The 
Commission’s plan is more arbi- 
trary and, therefore, less eco- 
nomic. 


The mere assumption of leader- 
ship by someone is all that many 
a depressed industry needs. Often 
the notion prevails that a business 
has exhausted its possibilities for 
growth, whereas all it requires is 
to have a leader start something. 
For instance, what happened to 
the corset business three or four 
years ago? Something must have 
happened, although we have never 
been able to ‘understand what. 
Anyway, when the business was 
in the deepest of deep blues, along 
came a concern with an idea for a 
reducing corset. The idea met 
with astonishing success. Today 
the reducing corset might be said 
to dominate the industry. 

Things like this are always oc- 
curring. An industry seldom ac- 
tually strikes a saturated market. 
It may strike a point of satura- 
tion for its present product or 
service. But if it can improve its 


product or service or aim to sell 
them more effectively, it will 
usually find that its market offers 
as. attractive 
ever. 


opportunities as 
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te 
Ma 
The advertising 
of Pebeco is handled 
by J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 
NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
R. R. Lampa Vice-President and 
Sales Manager Yes Yes 1 


W. H. Gesell Second Vice-President 
and Factory Manager 


Geo. M. Murray Assistant to President “ “ 
W. D. Canaday Advertising Manager “ 


E.F. Cunningham Assistant to Sales 
Manager No ” 


“cc “ 


Information furnished by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


FORMERLY MOLLER & SCHUMANN CO. 











Primers 
Fillers 
Stains 


Varnishes 
Enamels 
Japans 





EsT’oD i863 TRACE MARK 
MARCY & FLUSHING AVENUES BROOKLYN, NEW YORK.U.SA. 





“PRINTERS INK and PrinTeERS’ INK 
MonrTHLy are read by the following of- 
ficials of our company— 

President and Sales Mgr., Joun H. SCHUMANN 

Vice-President, ALBIN G. SCHUMANN 

Treasurer and Factory Manager, 

Frank M. SCHUMANN 
Assistant Treasurer, H. UEHLINGER 
Secretary and Adv. Manager, 
Cari J. SCHUMANN 

“Also by all members of our Advertising 
and Correspondence Departments. 

“Articles are clipped and filed accord- 
ing to contents, Often they are used to 
get over an idea to a salesman or assistant 
without leaving a sting. 

“We certainly consider your two pub- 
lications amongst the most valuable that 
come into our office.” 


Very, y, yours 
Hi i n 
® Cc . oe ann, Sacretary. 
TRADE CID ~~ 


RES.U.S PAY.OFK” 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY’ 


“PRINTERS INK is read by our General 
Manager, Sales Manager and Advertising 
Manager and quite often by other mem- 
bers of our office force. Many times, items 
of interest pertaining to our business are 
passed on to our salesmen.” 


Tue Pecx,.Stow & Witcox Co. 
W. H. Moore, Advertising Manager. 
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Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom - 


The 


| what proportion should brain 
power be mixed or blended with 
hard work to make a sales de- 
partment successful? 

Just about 10 per cent brains 
and 90 per cent industry is the 
prescription which Milton  S. 
Florsheim, president of the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, of Chicago, 
tells the Schoolmaster he tries to 
use in developing, selling and 
manufacturing talent for his 
business. 

Mr. Florsheim’s observations 
are particularly interesting to the 
Schoolmaster because several im- 
portant business executives have 
told him recently of mistakes 
they ‘had made in seeking and de- 
veloping potential heads of de- 
partments. They have hired men 
of undoubted talent or brain 
power only to be disappointed in 
them later because they would not 
work. This has made them won- 
der if they have been placing too 
much relative importance upon 
mere brains and ability when it 
comes to hiring men whom they 
hope will grow into important fac- 
tors in the organization. 

Mr. Florsheim seriously ad- 
vances the subject as one that 
ought to have earnest attention 
from heads of great businesses, 
inasmuch as it is practically uni- 
versally recognized these days that 
the growth of such a business de- 
pends as much upon the develop- 
ment of men as it does upon the 
selling of its goods. 

* * 


“This year,” he tells the School- 
master, “I am paying out about 
$25,000 in an effort to develop a 
number of bright young fellows 
into great shoe men. We could 
use every one of them in this 
business. They need not look fur- 
ther for opportunity. . There is a 
fortune here for each if he wants 
to go after it. 

“These men were chosen be- 
cause of their apparent capacity to 
learn, and, more than all things 
else, to do any amount of real 
work and stand hard knocks. One 
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of them, let us say, is placed in a 
certain department in a way to 
enable him to learn its workings. 
When he gets things fairly wel! 
in hand there he is shifted to an- 
other department where, in a 
manner of speaking, he has to be- 
gin all over again. The -process 
is repeated with the hope that 
eventually he will come to know 
how to manufacture shoes, how 
to sell them, how to collect the 
money, and how to administer the 
multitude of affairs necessarily 
entering into a business like this. 
This means he has to work—just 
get right down to it and toil. His 
experience is rather a tough one 
and if he has any yellow he shows 
it quickly. 

“What have we found as a re- 
sult of our experiences and ex- 
periments with these men? Sev- 
eral of the most brilliant in the 
lot, who had the best education 
and the most highly developed 
brain capacity, have fallen down, 
thus turning into a dead loss the 
investment they and we made. I 
am telling you the literal truth 
when I say that in every one of 
these cases the failure has been 
caused through lack of industry. 
They wouldn’t work. 

“The educated man with brains 
who will really work is the person 
every great business is looking 
for. In time, he can name his 
own salary. The world is his. 
When a college fellow falls down 
on a job it is not because of his 
education. It is becatise he will 
not work,” 

* * 


Mr. Florsheim’s views are 
passed along to the Class because 
the Schoolmaster believes, along 
with R. R. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany, who expressed similar sen- 
timents in this department a few 
weeks ago, that work is not quite 
so fashionable in American busi- 
ness today as it was a few years 
ago. These are thoughts that all 
workers in business, generals, cap- 
tains, privates and all—especially 
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s | This is a Shoe Store— 


The proprietor of this store is one of over 11,500 progres- | 
sive shoe merchants who rely on the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
for accurate and up-to-date information on shoe styles, trade 
gs. conditions and merchandising methods. But he is also a buyer 
reli of hosiery, findings, office furniture, typewriters, window 
display fixtures, cash registers, show cases and a hundred 
and one other things that help to make him a successful 
merchant. You can gain his good will by using the advertising 
pages of the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 




















. BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


: 2107 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 
y ‘Wire for our nearest representative 
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MULTIGRAPH REINKED 


Sor graven ont costs only 


it.. A trial order wilt 
convince you that it 
is the best Re-Inking. you can buy. 


Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our expense 


W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 
Dept. B,67 West Broadway, New York City 














HUNDREDS STAND. IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO _-BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 














Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Technical 
and ‘Cereal Mille ime only A Bo. 
and A. B, P. pi the field. 


630 W. Jaskson Bt Si, Chioago 
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privates—can well afford to pon- 
der long and carefully. 
7 


Discovering a multitude of new 
uses has been the salvation of 
many a business. The usual sales 
outlets occur to any manufacturer. 
The man who can add a number 
of unusual and . unthought-oi 
sales outlets to the usual ones, is 
a man who increases his sales vol- 
ume and outstrips competition. It 
is said, for example, that the suc- 
cess of the Life Savers com- 
pany dated from the day it dis- 
covered that there were thirty-one 
sales outlets for five-cent pack- 
ages of candy in addition to the 
candy store. 

The Coca-Cola Company has an 
interesting way of increasing the 
number of its unusual sales out- 
lets. Having discovered by care- 
ful questionnaires and analyses a 
number of unusual places where 
its product is sold, it has sent the 
list to its entire number of bot- 
tlers and has asked them to check 
up and figure their batting aver- 
age. This list of sales outlets 
runs all the way from the obvious 
drug store and cigar stand to such 
unusual ones as auto paint shops, 
blacksmith shops, dancing acade- 
mies, haberdashery stores, repair 
shops and even county jails. Fur- 
nishing local distributors with 
names of unusual sales outlets so 
that they can see how much of the 
possible market they are them- 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 
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275 Craig St.- W. 
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Don't take the keen — off your sales letters by saying 
“Enclosed please find circular, etc." Modern 4-page letter- 
heads tell your story in pictures and color, the language 
everyone understands. ey enable you to brush by all 
stale phrases, and talk business clearly and forcibly. 


The 4-page letter is less expensive and more effective than 
separate letters and circulars. They put complete informa- 
tion before the buyer and keep it there—nothing to lose or 
be thrown away. In short, they are the utmost in simplicity, 
neatness, and time saving for both sender and reader. 

The following approximate prices indicate the economy 


of using 4-page letterheads in colors: 
; Per 1000 Per 1000 Per 1000 
two colors three colors four ease 


eee $11.30 $15.60 $19 

Sere 9.10 1 15. 
ee 8.30 10.50 13.00 
Oo 7.45 9.60 11.80 
a aaa 30 9.35 11.40 


1,000,000 7.3 x J 
Size 11x17 folded down to 84x11. Paper stock 20 Ib.white sulphite 
bond. Engravings and art work extra at cost. Prices F.O.B. Chicago. 


Write us for prices on any other work you may have in 
mind. We do lithographing, printing and engraving, and 
do it right the first time. Samples on request. 


Federal Bank Note Company 


6 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








on ng ore nae ee 
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PICTORIAL LETTERS 





Beautiful illustrations on bond paper 
* * * type or lettering like engrav- 
ing * * * photographic copy of form 
letters that can be filled in. 

Why take two bites at a cherry—why 
pay twice for printing and multigraphing? 


OFFSET GRAVURE 


CORPORATION 
351 W. 52nd St., New York 








PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 
PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the Ne expense, 
all your 

all the worry and bother of buying, 
handling and distributing. 


—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trading 
stamps. Our patrons retain their identi- 
ty; the premiums are theirs, the cata- 
logs or leaflets are theirs 

coupons are theirs; we are simply their 
Premium department. 


—tLet us send you our eee explain- 
ing everything in detail 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE a Inc, 
199 Franklin Street York 
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selves securing is an interesting 
way of bringing the new sales 


- outlets to the attention of men 


who can increase the sale of the 
company’s product. 
* * * 


Rainy days have long been a 
problem in many sales organiza- 
tions. It takes a sincere and 
earnest worker to go out and 
make his calls conscientiously 
when the rain is coming down in 
sheets. And it has been known 
to rain for a week straight. Some 
salesmen on rainy days make a 
great stir about the office and dic- 
tate scores of letters—some of 
which are necessary. Other sales- 
men go out from the office with 
a card in their hand obviously 
containing a large list of pros- 
pects. But no one has ever been 
able to explain satisfactorily 
whence come the crowds in thea- 
tres, movies, bowling alleys and 
billiard rooms on days when the 
rain beats down from leaden 
skies. 

There is, however, one sales 
force known to the Schoolmaster 
which works on rainy days. The 
men who make up this force sell 
insurance and they are on com- 
mission. Ever since one of their 
number made a discovery, rainy 
days are contract days. One of 
the firm’s “leaders” is motor- 
truck cargo insurance. Stormy 
days were found by one man to 
be best for these sales. Prospects 
are sure to be wondering about 
some load of merchandise on its 
way over the wet and slippery 
roads. This sales force found it 
much easier to make a man 
visualize what might happen to 
a truck and its cargo during 
a heavy storm, when he can 
look out of his. window and 
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Every advertising man 
should have this set of books 


T= ten books contain in- 
formation that you will find 
invaluable in your daily work. They 
contain more practical informa- 
tion about advertising, salesman- 
ship, distribution, money and bank- 
ing, production and organization, 
American business law, corpora- 
tion organization and accounting, 
etc., than any other similar set of 
books ever published. 


Each book was written by a well- 
known authority in his particular 
field and brings you the result of 
years of practical experience. 


Note this list of titles and authors— 


Economics of Trade 
C. S. Duncan, Ph. D., formerly Assistant 
Professor of Commercial Organization, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Production and Organization 
E. H. Fish, B. S., Consultant on Em- 
ployment and Social Service. 


Advertising 
Clowry Chapman, Gilbert P. Farrar, 
George French, S. Roland Hall, H. I. Ire- 
land, Robert Ramsay and Edward Schulze. 


Salesmanship 

E. S. Babcox, B. C. Bean and Walter 
D. Moody. . 
° Distribution 

Asa Colton, Lecturer on Trade and 
Transportation, New York University. 

Money and Banking 

John Thom Holdsworth, Ph. D., Vice- 
President National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

Corporation Organization and 

Accounting, Etc. 

R..J. Bennett, C. A., C. P. A. Stuart 

Chase, C. P, A. 


American Business Law 
John J. Sullivan, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., 
and Assistant Professor in Corporation Law, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Making of an Executive 
A. Hamilton Church, Industrial Economist. 


Welfare and Psychology of 
Employment 
Wm. L. Fletcher, Employment Counselor. 


E. H. Fish, B. S., Consultant on Employ- 
ment and Social Service. 


Lecture and Business 
Review Service Free 


Every purchaser of this Business 
Executives’ Library will receive 
each month, for 18 months, a 5000- 
word business lecture by a recog- 
nized authority. In addition to the 
lectures you will also receive a 
Business Review Service once a 
month for 18 months. There is 
no extra charge for this service or 
the lectures. 


Mail this Coupon 








| INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY | 
Box 7152-E, Scranton, Penna. | 
Please send me, without cost or obli- 
gation, a copy of your folder describ- | 
ing the Business Executives’ Library, 
the Free Monthly Lectures and the 
Business Review Service. | 


Name. 





Addrecc 
é 














Lassies 








ee 


Ce aaa Reaves 
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SOUTHERN SALES 
REPRESENTATION 


7OR A MANUFACTURER 
who is looking for some- 
thing a little better than the 
average in sales representation 
in Georgia, Florida or both of 
these States, I have an inter- 
esting story. Thirty-two years 
old, married and a native of 
Georgia, now located in 
Atlanta, I am intimately ac- 
quainted with Southern buying 
habits, and marketing methods. 
Opportunity must permit of 
earnings of $10,000 or more 
annually. Excellent references 
as-to character and _ ability. 
Address “M,” Box 139, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


General Office Manager 
Wanted 


oe # Chicago Advertising Agency needs 

general office manager with ex- 
coutive ability, experience and force in closing 
ae as well as personality and ability to 
° work. 


yas man should be between 35 and 40 and 
a record of achievement behind him: 








There is an opportunity to mae an in- 
terest In this business which has a continuous 
record of dividend payments over a period of 
years. ; 


Jite business ™ been established for over 
years, and ine the highest reputation 
eden its present clients and prospects. 


a ge nf will be heid i Please 
reply to “‘B,”” Box 283, Printers’ Ink, 230 
So. Clark st hisses, ill, stating quaiifica- 
tions and ua 








ADVERTISING 


Copy-Illustrations, Vis- 


ualizations. Folders, 
Booklets. Window Dis- 
play, Direct by Mail 
Slogans _ and Marks, 
Films, Publicity. 


H. C. GRANT 
305. West 52nd St., New York 
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see the rain pouring in torrents. 

[here is a sales angle in the 
rainy day for many another busi- 
ness which might turn these rainy 
day “quota-killers” into highly 
productive periods if a little in- 
genuity were applied. Many a 
salesman could dig out of his line 
special items or particular sales 
angles to be pushed on rainy days 
The prospect is at home on a 
rainy day and his fountain pen is 
ready to sign. There are not so 
many salesmen to take his time 
and he is always receptive to a 
new idea. 


Death of D. L. Jacobson 


D. Leroy Jacobson, vice-president of 
the Anfenger-Jacobson Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, died in that city on 
September 19. He was thirty years old. 

efore becoming a member of the 
Anfenger- >? agency he was asso- 
ciated with the St. Louis office of the 

. W. Kastor &° Sons Advertising 
Company. 


Made Sales Manager of 
Domes of Silence 


R. A. Kester has been_ appointed 
sales manager of the Domes = 
Silence a of H. W. Peabod 
Company, New York. Chester E. 
radt, who had been sales manager, poe 

Knoblock, assistant sales man- 
ager, have resi 








United Fruit Appoints 
Conover Agency 


The United Fruit Company, Boston, 
has appointed the S. A. Conover Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


ee . 
Advertising Manager 
e e 
Machinery Lines 

Twelve years with leading manu- 
facturers of contractors’ machinery, 
railway supplies, gas engines and 
tractors and electric lighting plants. 
Familiar with dealer sales, specialty 
salesmen and _ direct-to-consumer 
methods. Two years with leading 











ag ies. Address “A,”’ Box 282, care P.1. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Hooven Automatic Typewriter 
In use only two ‘years; as good as 
new. Bargain for quick purchaser. 
Telescope Cot Bed Co., 874 Broadway, 
New York City. 


British house with offices in various 
Australian and New Zealand cities wants 
sole Australasian rights for first-class 
American advertising calendar manufac- 
turer’s output. Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
Old established export and educational 
publication, with English and Spanish 
lessons. Good opportunity. Frank Brady, 
Clayton Block, nver, Colo. 











A LAYOUT MAN 
who wields a sketchy pencil can make 
an unusually attractive connection. Box 
570, Printers’ Ink. 


One Retoucher—One Letterer 
needed to complete department. Studio 
space in exchange for work. Busy, small 
agency. Address Box 573, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Good all-around commercial or agency 
man for Southern city. Must be good on 
lettering and design. Write, with sam- 
ples, P. O. Box 1, Asheville, N. C. 


Representative and advertising solici- 
tor wanted. Old established Foreign 
Trade Paper and Foreign Service. New 
York Territory. Address Box 574, 
Printers’ Ink. 














TO LEASE: 218 Madison Avenue and 
36th Street. 2,000 square feet for pro- 
fessional or high-class business, reason- 
able rent. Light, spacious, artistic in- 
terior. Apply premises or 3029 Cathedral. 


Addressograph Equipment for Sale 
One Graphotype; one automatic Addres- 
sograph; 30,000 type B Frames, to- 
gether with filing cabinets for sale; in 
good condition, and willing to sacrifice. 
Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE-PAPER OPPORTUNITY 
Unusual opportunity for one or two men, 
or for large organization with a string of 
publications, to purchase long-established 
money-making trade paper at the top of 
its class. Located in Middle West. Prin- 
cipals only. Address Box 604, P. I. 


Chicago Representative Wanted 
Representative wanted in Chicago terri- 
tory for three leading Canadian business 
publications. Papers established for many 
years and have connections. _Com- 
mission basis. ly giving details re- 
garding facilities for covering territory 
and also ability to close business. Box 
584, Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Representation 
Am 36 years old, have had 12 years’ 
experience in advertising as solicitor, 
asst. advertising manager of largest pub- 
lisher in America, and during the past 
two years Chicago Special Representative 
of well known publication. Have a 
creditable record as producer and excel- 
lent credentials from national advertisers. 
leading agencies, past employers and 
paper now represented. ill consider 
trade pa magazine for Chicago 














per or me 
territory. Must be publication of estal 
lished reputation and recognized merit, 
i opportunity that will justify 
time and energy devoted to it. Com- 
mission basis only. Box 580, Printers’ 
Ink Chicago Office. 





Advertising Representatives wanted for 
New York City and Chicago on straight- 
commission basis. One with non-conflict- 
ing papers will find this a desirable 
connection. Boston Grocer and Provision 
Dealer, Lock Box 2464, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
Advertising solicitor who can get the name 
on the dotted line, for a leading trade 
publication. To travel out of Chicago. 
Salary and expenses. Our publication is 
the leader in its field. Address Box 
572, Printers’ Ink, in entire confidence. 








WANTED young woman with pep and 
personality that knows classified solici- 
tation. Must be of the go-getter type. 
Moderate salary to start with. Fine 
chance for advancement. Position open 
at once. Write or wire Lewis M. Nach- 
man, classified manager, The Chatta- 
nooga Times, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





We want that enthusiastic young adver- 
tising woman who is ready for a real 
job, selling and writing advertising of 
better-than-ordinary sort. A small agency 
in a city of 700,000, south of New York, 
can offer the right woman an opportunity 
to develop into a highly paid account 
executive. If you’re interested, we'd like 
your full story, some samples of your 
work—and a photograph. Box 569, P. I. 








COPY WRITER 
A man with agency experience pre- 
ferred. Must be versatile, have per- 
sonality and be capable of developing 
dominant copy angles. The position 
is with an established agency in St. 
Louis. It carries with it hard work, 
an excellent chance for advancement 
and a fair salary. Sell yourself in 
first letter; enclose photograph ix pos- 





sible. Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Solicitor with agency experi- 
ence. Must be reliable and be thoroughly 
capable of handling accounts. Liberal in- 
ducements. Write or ‘phone for confi- 
dential interview. Markwell Advertising 
Service, 375 Fifth Ave.; Caledonia 2440. 


ee 
Advertising Manager 
Large men’s manufacturing clothiers in 
middle west city, operating chain of 
stores, also direct to consumer business, 
desire exclusive services of experienced 
advertising man. Box 585, Printers’ Ink. 








Studio requires services of several good 
cmananial artists and photo retouchers 
on part-time or piece-work basis. Expe- 
rience on mail-order catalogue work de- 
sirable. The artists who can do our work 
satisfactorily can be assured of a profit- 
able connection and can take care of their 
own clients in spare time. Box 606, P. I. 


Salesmen to handle a line of Asphalt 
Products, at prices and quality that bring 
repeat commissions. , 
We sell the retail hardware and paint 
trade. Liberal commissions and a chance 
for the right man to make permanent and 
profitable connections. 

Only the highest type of man considered. 
Give full references and experience. 
Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 


IS THERE SUCH? 

A progressive direct-mail organization 
is looking for an experienced artist who 
has specialized on figure work in modern 
black and white treatments, has a 
knowledge of typography and design and 
has learned the trick of making neat 
dummies quickly. 

No typographers, no visualizers, no 
free lances. We have a good job for a 
high-class artist. Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 


We offer an exceptional opportunity 
for an experienced typographer and type 
layout man of more than ordinary ability. 
This man must know type and how to 
use it. He will be afforded every op- 
portunity for the expression of his ideas, 
be given the fullest cooperation from 
other members of the organization and 
paid a salary commensurate with 














his ability. 
John P. Smith Printing Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





COMMERCIAL ARTIST 

can secure space in north-light studio 
with advertising designer. Located in 
Gramercy Park section. Ideal conditions. 
Reasonable rent. Phone Stuyvesant 2147. 


Sept. 25, 192) 


ART MANAGER, VISUALIZER 
Prolific in illustration ideas; fine sense 
of balance and harmony in layout; New 
York big agency experience creating well 
known campaigns. Box 587, P. I. 


Young Man familiar with printing, 
booklets, dealer’s helps. Two years’ ad- 
vertising experience. Prefer position 
with New York manufacturer. Age 22. 


Salary $20. Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a direct-mail department in the 
mailing, addressing, multigraph uip- 
ments. A-1 references. Box 386, P. a 
Correspondence Critic—Specialist in 
sales letter writing seeks opening to 
supervise correspondence for large com- 
pany and to write correspondence manual, 
better letter bulletins, etc. Box 589, P. I. 


' SALES MANAGER 
Experienced building materials and edu- 
cational service. Open Oct. Ist. Pre. 


vious records talk. Salary, $7,500. Brant, 
Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
seeks congenial connection with lettering 
man for chance to specialize in that 
branch. Employed now. Available at 
once. References. Box 599, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN 
20 years old desires position with 
advertising agency in any capacity. 
Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Journal Man 
Broad experience advertising ideas, lay- 
outs—copy writing. Production—make- 
up. P. O. Box 25, Hamilton Beach, L. I. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Nineteen years in business success- 
fully, inside or outside position. 
Address Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 


Engineer—Copy Writer 
Broad industrial training. Executive and 
sales experience—5 years’ plant, 4 years’ 
advertising. Reasonable. Box 596, P. I. 


House Organ Editor 
Broad experience. Can take complete re- 
sponsibility highest-class house publication. 
Best references. Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 




















































POSITIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS WOMAN, unusually capable, 
financial, sales department experience, a 
skilled correspondent and manager, de- 
sires responsible New York position with 
advancement opportunity. Box 593, P. I. 


NEW YORK WRITER 

Free lance. Many years copy chief 
big agencies handling important 
accounts. Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising—Sales Executive 


just completing development enter- 
prise, seeks connection with sub- 
stantial agency, printing concern 
or industrial company. Fifteen 
years’ experience as agency man- 
ager, copy chief and sales director. 
Salary (or salary and commis- 
sion) depends somewhat on loca- 
tion and circumstances. Gentile, 
unmarried. ‘“V,’’ Box 597, P. I. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Salesman—Experienced, suc- 
cessful worker, well acquainted with New 
York and Eastern agencies, large national 
advertisers, also class and trade fields, 
available for publisher needing first-class, 
reliable man; best references. Box 568, P. I. 


Advertising Student; 15 years’ news- 
paper and commercial printer; good lay- 
out man. Executive experience, general 
foreman and composing room foreman. 
Desire position as assistant to advertising 
manager or other capacity. Box 577, P. I. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Successful record as lineage builder, large 
metropolitan morning paper. Possess 
faculty of getting team-work and “pep 
from soliciting staff. Can handle pro- 
motion. Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—MAIL ORDER, 
DIRECT MAIL, NATIONAL experi- 
ence with New York big agencies; com- 
plete responsibility for many well known 
campaigns; interesting proofs await 
inquiry. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY MANAGER : 
Industrial, power, mining, contracting, 
automotive. Fourteen years’ broad pub- 
licity and selling experience with manu- 
facturers of equipment used in_ these 
fields. Location: New York. Salary, 
$6,000. Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN 


Capable Secretary and Correspondent 
Four years’ experience handling corre- 
spondence, taking dictation, dictating own 
sales letters and managing office. Adver- 
tising experience with well-known corre- 
spondence school. Can write copy. Know 
mediums through having bought space. 
Ran business for two years in chief’s 
absence from office due to illness. Can 
relieve busy executive of considerable 
detail and prove worth in many ways, 
depending on requirements of position. 
Age: 26. College graduate: Can give 
details of experience in personal inter- 
view and furnish references. Eastern 
location preferred. Willing to start at 
$50 per week. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 
































SALES AND OPERATING 
EXECUTIVE 


with Al record selling high-priced 
machinery specialty through National 
sales force desires connection with 
Corporation doing or desiring to 
do national business. Understands 
creating selling organization and 
knows how to handle men. Has 
large acquaintance among high-class 
specialty salesmen from coast to 
coast. Familiar with execution of 
national advertising campaigns. 
Compensation—moderate salary and 
commission arrangement preferred. 
Best of references as to ability, 
character and responsibility. Box 
592, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE,INC. . 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





, ’ TECHNICAL 
Engineering and popular articles about 
your products—advertisements, bulletins, 
lecturing. Mechanical engineer, with no- 
table record in this field, available whole 
or part-time basis. Box 595, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
who knows how to develop accounts and 
sell non-advertisers. Broad experience 
with trade journals, newspapers and 
mail-order business. Can write good 
copy and make layouts. A practical 
printer. Open for reliable connection. 
Box 583, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Thoroly experienced advertising man de- 
sires position with some live daily news- 
paper as advertising manager. Present 
connected with daily of 6,000 as adver- 
tising manager. Consistent record of 
producing with large dailies. 30 years of 
age, university man, g appearance. 
Address Box 571, Printers’ Ink. 














RETAIL EXPERIENCE 


_ Is it needed in your organiza- 
tion, Mr. Manufacturer? Young 
man, 29, married, available Nov. 
Ist or before. Eight years’ retail 
experience. Understands dealer 
helps and advertising, having 
been both a display and adver- 
tising manager in department 
stores. Ability to put construc- 
tive salesmanship into copy. 
Makes layouts, house organ 
experience, understands merchan- 
dising from the retailers’ view- 
point and_ likes responsibility. 
Hard -worker, w consider 
department store or _ specialty 
shop, but preference would be 
manufacturing. Now employed, 
but desire change where initiative 
and ability are part of the 
requirements. Salary can be ar- 
ranged, permanency and advance- 
ment are the first consideration. 
Christian. 

Ready for interview in Cleve- 
land or Pittsburg at any time, 
or other cities can be arranged. 
Address Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 
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The automotive pace-maker 


BOSTON 


ONSISTENTLY, the Herald-Traveler sets 
the pace for national automotive advertising 
in Boston. One month it holds the lead with tires 
or trucks. The next it is way out in front with 
passenger cars or accessories. Lap after lap, and 
year after year, the Herald-Traveler forges stead- 
ily ahead to receive the flag for total yearly lineage 
—as usual. : 


Automotive advertisers prefer the Herald- 
Traveler because it covers—completely—the most 
responsive section of the Boston and New Eng- 
land market. Herald-Traveler readers are quali- 
fied, both by education and financial ability, to 
respond to any advertising appeal. And the 
Herald-Traveler goes directly into the homes— 
where the purchase of an automobile, or any other 
commodity for the family, receives its most serious 
consideration. 


No other Boston newspaper duplicates the 
Herald-Traveler’s circulation. To reach your 
most valuable field in Boston you must use the 
Herald-Traveler. 


“Business Boston” and “Mistress Boston Goes 
to School” are two valuable booklets that should be 
in the hands of every thoughtful advertiser. They 
explain in detail the reason for Boston’s peculiar 
advertising problems, and show how your Boston 
campaign can be made to yield maximum results. 


Both booklets will be sent you, gratis, upon 
request on your business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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a DECEMBER, 1922 (almost two years ago) 

we announced an adjustment of advertising rates 
negessitated by an increase of 150,000 in circula- 
tion since the previous adjustment. At that time 
—we said: 


It is good business to buy space in a medium which 
is repeatedly forced to raise its rates because the 
advertiser during the latter half of any contract 
period is receiving much more circulation than 
was contemplated when the rate was fixed. It is 
as though one bought coal at $10 a ton for a 
year beginning in January, but found that in 
February the coal merchant delivered 2,100 
pounds to the ton; in March, 2,200 pounds; in 
July, 2,400 pounds, and so on. 


The truth of this statement is evidenced by the fact 
that thus far in 1924 the circulation of The Chicago 
Tribune has averaged 80,000 to 88,000 more than 
during the month of December, 1922. It is cheap- 
est to contract for advertising in a paper that is 
steadily going ahead. 


August is usually a low month for newspaper 
circulation, but the average net paid circulation of 
The Tribune on week days _ Pha iit was 
613,045, and on Sundays: \_ 


903,270! 











